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"ha book appears to us to be the most candid and judicious, 
though not perhaps the most learned or elaborate account 
of the Chinese nation that has yet been laid before the public. 
It is the result, indeed, of the same expedition of which Sir 
George Staunton has already favoured the world with a copious 
and intelligent account, and cannot,be supposed therefore to 
contain much novelty in point of fact or direct information. 
But it is of no little consequence, in the case of a country so 
very remote and inaccessible, to have it in our power to com- 
pare the remarks and impressions of two independent and en- 
lightened observers; and it seems to have been the object of 
Mr. Barrow rather to systematise and appreciate the facts of 
which we were previously in possession, than to add materially 
to their number by a narrative of the occurrences of which he 
was himself a spectator. From the title-page, which is copied 
at the head of this article, it is sufficiently apparent, that Mr. 
Barrow’s book is rather to be considered as a moral and politi- 
cal estimate of the Chinese character, than an account of. his 
travels or adventures in their territory ; that he conceives the 
store of facts which has been already collected, to be nearly 
sufficient to settle our opinions upon those subjects; and that 
he proposes, now that the — curiosity has been gratified by 
4 
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an ample narrative of all that has been observed in the country, 
to point out the conclusions\to which these observationswshould 
condact us; and torselve the problems, amd’ reconcile the ‘para- 
doxes that have been maintained on the subject of this extra- 
ordinary people. With: this view, he has allowed such a pe- 
riod to elapse as might serve to wear off the impressions of sur- 
prise, admiration or disappointment, which the novelty of the 
spectacle was so likely to produce, and has not ventured to lay 
his speculations before the. publi, till they were sufficiently ma- 
tured by reflection and inquiry. 

Laudable, however, as all this caution and preparation on 
Mr. Barrow’s part unquestionably is, we entertain considerable 
doubts whether it be possible, even. with their assistance, to ex- 
ecute the task ie has undertaken in a decisive or satisfactory 
manner. It is still too’ soon, we suspect, to form any. just esti- 
mate ofthe Chinese. ‘Till we can travel among them without 
guards, retinue and attendance ; till we can speak tlieir language, 
and'read their books; and, rr till we can domesticate our- 
selves with a variety of individuals in different conditions of 
life, it does not'seem likely that we sliall' ever attain any true 
notion of their character and genius, or be able to appreciate 
the.place which they ought to occupy in tlie great scale of na- 
tions. When it is considered what partial and contradictory 
representations are daily made by travellers, of the national’ 
character and’ general condition even of those countries which 
lye'in their immediate neighbourhood, and with how many de- 
ductions and allowances we must receive the accounts which 
are’ given’ by intelligent individuals, of societies tliat are acces- 
sible'to'all the world, it will'be unnecessary to assign. any par- 
ticular’ reason for the distrast and’ suspicion with which we are 
inclined to review any report of the moral and. intellectual con- 
dition of the Chinese. We seldom see foreign nations either 
fully or fairly ; and'scarcely ever consider what we do see with- 
out orem or partiality : novelty is sure either to magnify or 
diminish the’ objects with which it is associated, and the spec- 
tator of strange manners is almost irresistibly tempted either to 
despise’ them for differing from his own, or-to admire them as 
something incomparably superior. It is scarcely possible to as- 
certain the amount of this refraction, or to rectify our first ob- 
servations in any other way than y repeating them frequently, 
and by comparing our own conclusions with those of otliers 


upon whom the same causes of illusion have operated in an op- 
posite direction. In the case of such a country as China, how- 
ever, neither of these correctives can be conveniently applied ; 
and all the accounts which we receive myst be tinctured with 
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rejudices which the traveller has no opportunity to. remove. 
fin this state of things, it appears to us that. we:have more need 
of facts than of reasoning and. speculation to guide us in.our 
opinion of this celebrated people ; and that it. will, be: necessary 
to lay a broader basis of | knowledge and. information,. before 
we can ereet any solid. structure of’ philoso hy. Judicions as 
many of Mr, w’s remarks undoubtedly are, we do not 
know if they assist us so much in forming a judgment. of the 
Chinese character, asthe few original facts that. are scattered 
throughout his performance ;, and feel assured that we shall re- 
ceive infinitely more satisfaction. from the perusal of that system 
of Chinese law, of which he gives us reason, to expecta tran- 
slation, than from all the diatribes which philosophers can. pub- 
lish on. their present stock of materials. i 
But though these considerations compel us to receive with 
diffidence the greater part of Mr. Barrow’s. general conclusions 
and positions, and to consider most of the points which he dis- 
cusses as reserved for the determination. of a. better informed 
generation, we have great pleasure ia saying, that we think. the 
work, in so far as:it goes, very sound, jndicions and candid, and 
that the author appears to have set the example of a. sobriet 
and moderation which has been unaccountably deficient in all 
former publications on this:interesting subject. The merit of 


the book, however, is rather to be ascribed to the sound good 
sense and unprejudiced views of the author, than to any extra- 
omnes aes in the arrangement, or diligence in the prepara- 


tion. The narrative of his adventures in the country is awk- 
wardly interwoven with his general; remarks upon. the manners 
of the inhabitants; and almost all his conclusions are founded 
upon facts that fell under his. personal observation, though they. 
are of so general a nature as to require the support.of every. col- 
lateral authority. With whatever suspicion Mr. Barrow may re- 
gard the accounts of the late Catholic missionaries, we are per- 
suaded that he would have found in some of the earlier nar- 
ratives a great, number of particulars extremely ors of his 
attention. We, do not mean to object.to the size of Mr. Bar- 
row’s book, and are very far from considering it as tedious; but 
we do not think it.quite fair to fill up so large a proportion of 
it with the:repetition of those narratives, which. are given with 
sufficient amplitude in the publication of Sir George. St#unton, 
and are somewhat teazed to find a second. edition of some very 
trivial descriptions occupying that. space which Mr. Barrow. might 
easily have filled with, more valuable matter. In a publication 
of this kind, there was perhaps no necessity for any. narrative at 
all, and certainly no occasion for a detailed account of the 
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progress of the embassy, the negociations about obeisances, and 
the anecdotes about packing furniture and changing lodgings, 
which are recorded with so much solemnity in the authentic vo- 
lumes of the minister-plenipotentiary : upon all these important 
subjects the curiosity of the public was already fully gratified ; 
and Mr. Barrow had nothing to do with the repetition of any 
statement from which he was not prepared to deduce some new 
inference. 

Before proceeding to any analysis of the publication now be- 
fore us, it is proper to premise, that Mr. Barrow thinks rather 
meanly of the Chinese ; and that it is the tendency of his book, 
not only to correct the extravagant exaggerations contained in the 
writings of the missionaries, and adopted by some of the great- 
est philosophers of the Continent, but also to lower considerably 
the more moderate estimate which seems to have been formed 
of their character by the distinguished persons under whose patro- 
nage he himself accomplished this expedition. Upon this point, 
however, we are so far from quarrelling with Mr. Barrow, that 
we are disposed to make a pretty large deduction even from the 
good qualities he is inclined to allow them. From all the cre- 
dible statements, indeed, that have ever fallen under our obser- 
vation, and from none more than that contained in this publica- 
tion, we have always been disposed to consider this celebrated 
people as a mean and semi-barbarous race, distinguished by fewer 
virtues or accomplishments than most of their neighbours, and 
femarkable only for their numbers, and their patience and dex- 
terity in the practice of certain mechanical professions. What 
else indeed do we know with certainty of the Chinese, but their 
abject submission to a despotism upheld by the sordid terrors of 
the lash—a government which sentences a first mandarin to be 
flogged for having given a second mandarin a stripe too few or 
too many—but the imprisonment and mutilation of their wo- 
men—but their infanticide and unnatural vices—but their utter 
and unconquerable ignorance of all the exacter sciences, and all 
the branches of natural philosophy—but their total incapacity 
for the fine arts, and the great imperfection of their knowled 
in those that are most necessary —but the stupid formalities which 
incumber their social intercourse—but the singular imperfection 
of their language, their cowardice, uncleanliness, and inhuman- 
ity? To make amends for all this, indeed, we are told of their 
pottery, their gardens and canals; and above all, of their vast 
multitudes, and the unremitting industry by which they are 
precariously subsisted ?—The value of all these things will . 
pear, perhaps, in the course of our analysis of Mr. Barrow’s ob- 
servations. 
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The first chapter of his book bears the very general title of 
‘ Prelimi atter,’ and contains, besides an eulogium upon 
the work of Sir George Staunton, akind of supplement to that 
ingenious author’s vindication of the embassy, and an exposition 
of the ignorance or unreasonableness of those who have reported 
its success to have been disproportionate to the cost and prepara- 
tion. It accomplished, Me. teat assures us, all the objects 
which were in the view of those who projected it, and was re- 
ceived with more distinction than any other European mission 
that has lately entered that country. He seems to take particu- 
lar pleasure in contrasting the respectful treatment which the 
British ambassador uniformly experienced, with the indignities 
that seem to have been put upon the legates of the Batavian 
government, who were deputed in the year 1796 to pay their 
respects to the Emperor, and who set out with the confident ex-' 
pectation of recommending themselves at court by a scrupulous 
attention to all those particulars in which they understood the 
English to have been deficient. Instead of gaining any distinc- 
tion, however, by their unconditional compliance with all the 
forms of the court, they were treated throughout with the most 
insulting rudeness and neglect; they were lodged in a stable, 
and left without fire, and almost without provisions, for the 

eater part of their stay: they were compelled to prostrate 
Somaslenn nine times on the earth at receiving the slightest mes- 
sage or present from the Emperor; and were finally dismissed, 
without being permitted to open their lips on any kind of busi- 
ness, or so much as to see any of the Enaaeden missionarie s, 
upon whose influence and advice they had relied for many ad- 
vantages. Mr. Barrow concludes this chapter with observing, that 
by the rules of the Chinese court of ceremonies, forty days is the 
period prescribed for the residence of foreign ambassadors at that 
court;and thatunless extraordinary occasions may sometimes cause 
it to be lengthened, the rule has been very generally adhered to. 
In proof of this assertion, he annexes a list of the different 
European embassies which have been sent to China; and observes 
that ‘ the residence of none of them extended to twice the term 
fixed by the court of ceremonies, and that two of them did not 
remain the period allowed.’ The latter part of this sentence is 
certainly confirmed by the list referred to ; but it gives us ra- 
ther an unfavourable impression of Mr. Barrow’s accuracy, when 
we find, in contradiction to the former part of it, that out of the 
eight embassies enumerated, one resided ninety-one days, another 
one hundred and six, and a third no less than one hundred and 
fourteen. The fact, we think, is of very little consequence, but 
the contradiction has an awkward effect. The British embassy 
continued at Pekin exactly forty-seven days, 
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The next: chapter contains the observations. sted to the 
author im his voyage from. the entrance of the ¥ellow-Sea to the 
mouthiof: the Pei-ho river in the neighbourhood of Pekin. Ih 
endeavouring to.account for the ex d representations of 
the Jesuit missionaries, he is led to o that’ China,. though 
by no means comparable to modern Europe; must yet-have-ap- 
peared to have the advantage, in.many particulars, to those who 
visited it in the course of: the sixteentl century. At that time 
Europe was torn.to pieces with religious dissensions, and in Chi- 
na the most complete toleration and tranquillity. were found to 
prevail. 

‘ The horrid massacre of the protestants in Paris had*terrified all 
Europe. China: knew. nothing of internal: commotions, but such as 
were sometimesoccasioned by a partial’ scarcity of grain. The art 
of improving vegetables by particular: modes of:culture, was just begin- 
ning 'to be known in Europe. All China, at that time, was compara- 
tively a garden. When the King of France introduced: the luxury of silk 
stockings, which, about eighteen years afterwards, was adopted by, 
Elizabeth of England, the peasantry of the middle provinces of China 
were clothed in silks from head to foot. At this,period, few or none 
of the little elegancies or conveniencies of life were known in Europe ; 
the ladies’ toilet had few essences to gratify the sense of smell, or to 
beautify, for a time, the complexion ; the scissars, needles, pen-knives, 
and other little appendages, were then unknown ; and rudé and ‘ill- 
polished skewers usurped the place of pins. In China, the ladies had 
their needlework, their paint-boxes, their trinkets ofivory, of silver 
in fillagee, of mother-pearl, and’ of tortoise-shell. Evemthe calendar, 
at this time so defective in Europe that: Pope Gregory was urged ‘to 
the bold undertaking: of leaping over, or annihilating, ten days, was 
found to be, in China, a national concern, and the particular-care of gov- 
ernment. Decimal arithmetic, a new and useful discovery: of the seven- 
teenth century in Europe, was the only system of arithmetic in use in 
China. In a word, when the nobility. of England were sleeping on straw, 
a peasant of China had his mat and his pillow ; and the: man in.offiee 
enjoyed his silken matress. One cannot, therefore, be surprised if the 
impressions made upon these holy men were powerfully felt, or if their 
descriptions should seem to incline a little towards the marvellous.’ 
p- 29, 30. 

There is some truth, unquestionably, in this passage; and 
we are no way desirous of taking away any, apology, which it 
may be poe. to afford for the authors of the relations; but 
the view which it contains is certainly very. partial, and gives aa 
advantage to the Chinese in the comparison, to which, they are 
by no means entitled. The contests that accompanied ‘the Re- 
formation, took their rise from a spirit of philosoplry and free 
‘inquiry which has never yet dawneduponChina. ‘The:silken 
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garments ‘of the Chinese peasantry are no more tobe reveived:as 
proofs:of their civilization, than the golden: ornaments of the na- 
tives of Hispaniola, or'the fur covering df the savages)about: Noot- 
ka ; and, without ‘taking into account the exquisite productions of 
the pocts-and artists that:adorned the gdlden: of Leo, we eon- 
ceive'that the toilette :ofva lady at*the court of Francis:or Eliza- 
beth probably displayed as great a‘variety of luxuriescasiare yet 
to'be:found ‘among their descendants. ft'would be :an insult ito 
the age which produced Copernicus, Tycho-Brahe, Kepler, and 
Galileo,to compareiit with any era of Chinese science: and it\can 
scareely be necessary to suggest, ‘that ‘the missionaries! could: not 
reasonably entertain any very profound admiration for the genius 
of that people who were obliged to employ them in correcting 
that calendar, on the regulation:of which all the talents of the go- 
vernment:had ‘been previously expended. 

In pursuing his‘eourse across the Yellow Sea, Mr. Barrow is 
struck with the clumsy and inartificial construction ofthe Chinese 
vesséls with which it is covered in almost every direction; and in- 
forms us, that such are'the substantial defects of their naval archi- 
tecture, that when a ship leaves Canton on a voyage to Batavia, 
‘it is considered as an equal chance that she will never return ; 
and when the event proves favourable, a general rejoicing takes 
place among the friends of those who have.escaped. He adds, 
that ten or twelve thousand persons are reckoned to perish annual- 
ly by shipwreck from this one port. A Chinese merchant, who, 
by many years observation, had at length been slowly convinced 
‘of the superiority of our vessels, began to construct one on the 
English model; but he was stopped by the hoopo or collector of 
the customs, and severely fined for presuming to adopt the modes 
of a barbarous people! With such vessels, and such a capacity 
for improvement, Mr. Barrow, however, thinks it probable, that 
the Chinese formerly navigated through all the Indian Ocean, and 
to the eastern coast of Africa.and the Cape of Good Hope. He 
is moreover of opinion, that the Hottentots are of Chinese origi- 
nal, and affirms that this is unquestionably the case with the whole 
natives of Ceylon. 

At.the port of Chu-san, Mr. Barrow had the first specimen of 
the mild and paternal administration of the Chinese government. 
Pilots were wanted to conduct the vessel of the ambassador from 
that place to Tien-Sing; and for this purpose a number of sol- 
‘diers were despatched, who soon thrust into the hall a number of 
miserable looking wretches, who dropped upon their knees, and in 
that posture were examined as to their qualifications. The great- 
er proportion of them bad never set foot aboard of a vessel in 
their lives; and, out of the whole number, only two could be 
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found who had ever made the voyage in question. These persons 
‘had quitted thesea for many years, and, being comfortably set- 
tled in trade, supplicated, on their knees, that they might not be 
appointed upon this occasion. It was altogether in vain, how- 
ever, that they pleaded the ruin their affairs would suffer, and the 
distress in which their families would be involved. ‘Their tears 
-and intreaties only served,’ Mr. Barrow assures us, ‘to bri 

up the countenance of the old governor ;’ and they were ordered 
to go aboard in the space of one hour. 

At this place, the embassy was surrounded by a vast multitude 
of the natives, who flocked down in successive crowds to gaze at 
the strangers all day long. 

‘The want of curiosity,’ says Mr. Barrow, ‘ which has been supposed 
to form a part of the Chinese character, was not perceived in this in- 
stance ; but it was that sort of curiosity, which appeared rather to be in- 
-cited by the desire of looking narrowly at the persons of those who were to 
have the honour of being presented to their Great Emperor, than for the 
sake of gratifying the eye or the mind by the acquirement of informa- 
tion or newideas. The vessel, although so very different from their own, 
was an object of little notice ; and, although eager to get a transient 
glance at the passengers, their curiosity was satisfied in a moment, and 
was generally accompanied with some vague exclamation, in which the 
words T'a-whang-tee occurred ; and the main drift of which seemed to 
imply, “Is this person to appear before our Great Emperor ?”’ _p. 60,61. 


In their run from Chu-san to the mouth of the Pei-ho, the ves- 
sels were repeatedly endangered by the obstinacy or ignorance of 
the Chinese pilots. The embassy was then sishested io barges, 
and proceeded up the river towards Pekin. 

‘Nothing that could convey the idea of extraordinary wealth or 
comfort among the inhabitants, or of extraordinary abundance and fer- 
tility in the country, (unless in the copious supplies of our provisions), 
had yet occurred, either at Chu-san or in the first three days sail up the 
Pei-ho towards the capital. The land on both sides was low and fiat, 
and instead of hedge-rows, trenches were dug to mark the boundaries 
of property. A small proportion only was under cultivation. The 
greater part appeared to be sour swampy ground, covered with coarse 
grass, with rushes, and the common reed. There were few trees, ex- 
cept near the villages, which were of mean appearance, the houses ge- 
nerally consisting of mud walls, one story in height, and thatched with 
straw or rushes. Here,and there a solitary cottage intervened, but no- 
thing that bore any resemblance to the residence of a gentleman, or 
that could even be called a comfortable farm-house. And although 
villages were numerous, no assemblage of houses were perceived, that 
properly could be classed under the name of a town, except that of 
See-koo, near the mouth of the river, and Ta-koo, a few miles higher, 
until we proceeded to the distance of about ninety miles, when we en- 
tered the suburbs of the large city of Tien-sing, stretching, like Lon 
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don on the Thames, for several miles along each bank of the river Pei- 
ho. But neither the buildings nor the river would bear any compari- 
son, even with those parts about Radriffe and Wapping. Eyery thing, 
in fact, that we had hitherto seen, wore an air of poverty and meanness.’ 
p- 70, 71. 


After taking notice of the barbarous practice of compressing 
‘and mutilating the feet of the women, and conjecturing that.it 
may have been introduced within the period of a few centuries, 
Mr. Barrow gives the following disgusting account of the person- 
al economy of this refined people. ae 


‘ The interior wrappers of the ladies’ feet are said to be seldom chang- 
ed, remaining, sometimes, until they can no longer hold together ; a cus- 
tom that conveys no very favourable idea of Chinese cleanliness. This, 
indeed, forms no part of their character ; on the contrary they are what 
Swift would call a frowzy people. The comfort of clean linen, or fre- 
quent change of under garments, is equally unknown to the Sovereign 
and to the peasant. A sort of thin coarse silk supplies the place of cot- 
ton or linen next the skin, among the upper ranks; but the common 
people wear a coarse kind of open cotton cloth. These vestments are 
more rarely removed for the purpose of washing than for that of being 
replaced with new ones ; andthe consequence ofsuch neglect or econo- 
my is, as might naturally be supposed, an abundant increase of those ver- 
min to whose production filthiness is found to be most favourable. The 
highest officers of state made no hesitation of calling their attendants in 
public to seek in their necks for those troublesome animals, which, when 
caught, they very composedly pyt between theirteeth. They carry no 
pocket handkerchiefs, but generally blow their noses into small square 
pieces of paper which some of their attendants have ready prepared for 
the purpose. Many are not so cleanly, but spit about the rooms, or 
against the walls, like the French, and they wipe their dirty hands in the 
sleeves of their gowns. They sleep at night in the same clothes they 
wear by day. Their bodies are as seldom washed as their articles of 
dress. They never make use of the bath, neither warm nor cold. Not- 
withstanding the vast number of rivers and canals, with which every 
part of the country is intersected, I do not remember to have scen a 
single group of boys bathing. The men, in the hottest day of summer, 
make use of warm water for washing the hands and face. They are un- 
acquainted with the use of soap.’ p. 76, 77. 


The third chapter contains the journey to Pekin, and to the 
palace of Yuen-min-yuen in the neighbourhood, together with 
a short description of the imperial gardens of Gehol in Tartary. 
The substance of the details which it includes is to be found in 
the publication of Sir George Staunton; and though we will 
pot deny that Mr. Barrow’s narrative is more concise and judi- 
cious, we scarcely can admit those improvements as an apology for 
so extensive a repetition. The great road to the capital lies acrost 
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an open country which appearetl to’be sandy and ill cultivated; 
andthe few houses‘on each sitle were of mean appearance, being 
commonly built with mui or half-burnt'brick, up to the very gates 
of ‘Pekin. ‘This city is surroundell by a ‘brick wall rather less 
than thirty feet in height, but extending round a circumference 
of nearly fourteen ‘Englishmiles. The buildings within are all 
so'low‘as'to ‘be-completely ‘hidden by the wall. They are all 
constructed on'the model of ‘a tent, being supportell ‘by ‘slight 
wooden ‘pillars,:and concealed by.a dead brick wall tothe street : 
their roofs alone a above ‘this endlosure, and, beimg arran 
ed in straight lines throughout the whole city,.give it aah 
the appearance of.a vast encampment. On entering the.gate, 
and opening the view ofione of the wide streets which traverse 
the whole breadth of the place, a very ‘busy. and novel seene 
sented itself to the eyes of the strangers. . Barrow:has given 
this very lively description of it. 

*The multitude of moveable workshops, of tinkers and barbers, cob- 
lers and’ blacksmiths ; the tents and booths where tea and fruit, rice and 
other eatables were exposetl ‘for sale, with’ the wares and merchandise 
arrayed before the doors, ‘had contracted this spacious street to a nar- 
row road in ‘the’middle, just wide enough for two of our ‘little vehicles 
to pass each other. ‘Phe cavalcade of officers and soldiers that preced- 
ed'the embassy, the processions of men in office attended by their nu- 
merous retinues, bearing umbrellas and flags, painted lanterns, and a-va- 
riety of strange insignia of ‘their rank and station ; different trains ‘that 
were accompanying, with lamentable cries, corpses to'their graves, and, 
with squalling music, brides to their husbands ; ‘the troops of drometa- 
ries laden with coals‘from Tartary, the wheel-barrows and ‘hand-carts 
stuffed with vegetables, occupied nearly the whole. of this middle space 
in one continued line, leaving very little room for ‘the cavalcade’ of ‘the 
embassy to pass. All wasinmeotion. The sides of the street were filled 
with an immense concourse of people, buying and selling and bartering 
their different commodities. The buz and confused noises of this mixed 
multitude, proceeding from the loud ‘bawling of those who were crying 
their wares ; the wrangling of others, with every now and then a strange 
twanging noise like the jarring of a cracked Jew’s harp, the ‘barber's 
signal made by his tweezers, the mirth and the laughter that prevailed 
in every group, could scarcely be exceeded by the brokers in the Bank 
rotunda, or by the Jews and.gld women in.Rosemary-Lane. Pedlars 
with their packs, and jugglers, and conjurers, and. fortune-tellers, moun- 
tebanks and quack-doctors, comedians and musicians, left no space un- 
occupied. The Tartar soldiers, with their whips, kept with difficulty a 
clear passage for the embassy to move slowly forwards ; so slow-indeed, 
that although we entered the eastern gate at half past nine, it was near 
twelve before we arrived at the western.’ p. 96, 97. 


With the exception of the four great streets which lead to the 
gates, the rest of the city consists of very narrow lanes, and 
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every part of it is entirely without pavement, and filled with 
sand or dust. There are no acqueducts ; and the well water is for 
the most part intolerably nauseous. There are no drains; and 
the disgusting practice of preserving in every house a collection 
of all substances that may be used as manure, infects the whole 
precincts with an abominable odour, from which they are never 
entirely purified. There are no buildings of any considerable 
antiquity, and very few that rise above the humble level of the 
ordinary dwellings. These consist of the rice magazines at the 
angles of the walls, and a conical temple or two, in the style of 
those described by Colonel Symes in his account of the embassy 
to Ava. as 

At the palace of Yuen-min-yuen, where Mr. B nemain- 
ed while the ambassador proceeded to the imperial residence at 
Gehol, he was miserably lodged in the apartments of one of 
the chief courtiers, which seemed fitter br the habitation of 
hogs than of human beings ; and here he had the honour of re- 
ceiving, among other illustrious visitants, the president and chief 
members of the tribunal of mathematics. These learned gentle- 
men could not be made to comprehend either the mechanism or 
the uses of a superb orrery which was among the presents; and 
their chief, who was a European, took6ccasion, in a private in- 
terview, to explain the distress to which the heads of the tribun- 


al had lately been subjected. Bane entrusted with the construc- 


tion of the national calendar, understanding but little of 
astronomy, they had hitherto availed themselves of the Connois- 
sances des tems of Paris, which had been regularly transmitted to 
them forthat purpose from Europe ; but the French Revolution 
having interrupted this intercourse, they found themselves at 
that moment in a state of deplorable perplexity. One of the 
entlemen of the embassy presented them with a set of the 
ndon nautical almanacs up to 1800, which they accepted with 
transport as a most invaluable present. 

The grounds of Yuen-min-yuen comprehend a circumference 
of upwards often English miles,and are laid out, so far as Mr. Bar- 
row could judge from the little he was permitted to inspect, ina 
very good taste, though they fall very far short, he observes, of 
the fanciful and exaggerated descriptions which Sir William 
Chambers has given of Chinese gardening. The buildings are all 
very slight, detached and irregular ; and the greater part of those 
included within the precincts of the palace are mere hovels, or 
very mean cottages. 

‘The very dwelling of the Emperor, and the grand hall in which he 
gives audience, when divested of the gilding and the gaudy colours 
with which they are daubed, are little superior, and much less solid, 
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than the barns of a substantial English farmer. Their apartments are 
as deficient in preportion, as their construction is void of every rule and 
principle which we are apt to consider as essential to architecture. The 
prineipal hall of audience at Yuen-min-yuen stood upon a platform of 
granite, raised about four feet above the level ofthe court. A row of 
large wooden columns surrounding the building supported the projec- 
ting roof; and a second row within the first, and corresponding withit 
(the interstices between the columns being filled up with brick-work to 
the height of about four feet) served for the walls of the room. The 
upper part of these walls wasa kind oflattice-work, covered over with 
large sheets of oiled paper, and was capable of being thrown entirely 
open on public occasions. The wooden columns had no capitals, and 


the only ,architrave was the horizontal beam that supported the rafters 
of the roof” p. 124. 

The chapter concludes with a florid description of the park at 
Gehol, extracted from the journal of Lord Macartney. The 
scene, according to his Lordship’s representation of it, must be 
truly worthy off admiration; but his Lordship has all the zeal 
of a dillettante in the art of gardening, and seems to write ha- 
bitually with a glow and eloquence of description that is very 
apt to betray the writer See into ee He 
admits with Mr. Barrow, that none of these gardens come up to 


the fanciful description which Sir William Chambers has obtrud- 
ed — us as realities. He admits too, that ‘ artificial rocks, and 


ponds with gold and silver fishes, are perhaps too often introdu- 
ced ; and that the monstrous porcelain figures of lions and tygers 
usually placed before the pavilions are displeasing to an Euro- 
pean eye :’ and he gives, in the eae sentence, a general 
eharacter of their taste and style of gardening, which we find 
it very difficult to reconcile with the praises he has bestowed op 
their actual performances. 

‘ There is certainly a great analogy between our gardening and the 
Chinese; but our excellence seems to be rather in improving nature, 
theirs to conquer her, and yet produce the same effect. It is indifferent 
to a Chinese where he makes his garden, whether ona spot favoured, or 
abandoned, by the rural deities. If the latter, he invites them, or 
compels them to return. His point is to change every thing from what he 
found it, to explode the old fashion of the creation, and introduce novelty in 
every corner. If there be a waste, he adorns it with trees; ifa dry 
desert, he waters it with a river, or floatsit with a lake. If there bea 
smooth flat, he varies it with all possible conversions. He undulates the 
surface, he raises it in hills, scoops it into vallies, and roughens it with 
rocks. He softens asperities, brings amenity into the wilderness, or 
animates the tameness of an expanse, by accompanying it with the 
majesty of aforest. p. 134,135. 

The next chapter is more valuable, It contains a genet?’ 
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sketol of the state of society in China, and of the manners and 
customs of tlie people. 

The first rettrarkable feature is the seclusion and neglect of the 
womiert; ard from this oné we may judge of the whole physiog- 
nomy. The wonten, in the higher ranks and in the cities, never 
appear abroad, and neither eat at the same table, nor sit in the 
same apartment with the male part of the family at home. 
Their time is chiefly spent in smoking tobacco, though some of 
them embroider brilliant silks into monstrous patterns. Every 
man buys his wife from her parents without seeing her, and may 
retarn her if he donot like her appearance, upon paying a certain 
forfeit: he may also buy as many as he thinks he ean maintain, 
and may sell into slavery as many as he can conviet‘6f any infi- 
delity. Womencan inherit no property. Among the peasant- 
ry and the lower ranks, their tyranny takes another shape. There, 
all the heavy labour falls upon the women; and they may often 
be seen with an infant on their back, dragging the plough “and 
the harrow, while the husband indolent tee it, or idles 
away his time in — and smoking. ith all this domestic 
rigour, they are entirely destitute of decency or purity. There 
are multitudes of public women in every town; and every 
family is familiar with vices still more detestable. 

This stupid degradation of one sex precludes all domestic so- 


oats and cuts off the sources of family affection. The melan- 


choly solemnity of their manners completes its extirpation. 

‘ A cold and ceremonious conduct must be observed on all oceasions 
between the members of the same family. There is no common foeus to 
attract and concentrate the love and respeet of children fortheir patents. 
Each lives retired and apart from the other. ‘The little incidents and 
adventures of the day, which furnish the eonversation among children 
of many a long winter’s evening, by a comfortable fire-side, in our owa 
country, are in China buried in silence. Boys, it is true, sometimes 
mix together in schools; but the stiff and eeremonious behaviour, which 
constitutes no inconsiderable part of their education, throws a restraint 
on all the little playful actions incident to their time of life, and complete- 
ly subdues all spirit of activity and enterprize. A Chinese youth of the 
higher class is inanimate, formal, and inactive, constantly endeavouring 
to assume the gravity of years.’ p. 142. 


As they have no comfort at home, so they have no society 
abroad. They have not the remotest idea of mecting together 
for the sake of conversation or amusement. ‘ A Chinese, says 
Mr. Barrow, ‘ when he has finished his daily employment, retires 
to his solitary apartment.’ The young people have no occasion- 
al assemblies for the purpose of dancing or other exercises, nor 
have they any fixed day for religious ceremonies, nor any pub- 


lic or congregational worship. The jealousy ef the government 
5 2 
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has given their devotions the same solitary character with all the 
rest of their existence. They are generally extremely sober; 
though the higher ranks commonly stupify themselves with opium. 
On the first day of the new year, and a few succeeding days, 
indeed, a sort of general holiday is observed, and persons in 
Office give feasts and entertainments. 

‘ But even in those feasts (says Mr. B,) there is nothing that bears the 
resemblance of conviviality. The guests never partake together of the 
same service of dishes, but each has frequently his separate table ; some- 
times two, but never more than four, sit at the same table ; and their eyes 
must constantly be kept upon the master of the feast, to watch all his mo- 
tions, and to observe every morsel he puts into his mouth, and every time 
he lifts the eup to his lips; for a Chinese of good breeding can neither 
eat nor drink without a particular ceremony, to which the guests must 
pay attention. Ifa person invited should from sickness or any acci- 
dent, be prevented from fulfilling his engagement, the portion of the 
dinner that. was intended te be placed on his table is sent in procession 
to lfis own house ; a custem that strongly points out the very little no- 
tion they entertain of the social pleasures ofthe table. It is customary 
to send after each guest the remains even of his dinner.’ p. 155, 156. 

In this penury of all rational entertainments, we cannot be 
surprised to find the Chinese, like other half-civilized nations, 
addicted to games of chance. They are, in fact, most desperate 

mblers, and are often said to stake their wives and children 
on the hazard of a die. They not only train cocks and quails 
to fight, as in Kurope, but have discovered a warlike species of 
locust, with whose prowess in single combat they are prodigious- 
ly delighted. 

The character of the Chinese, Mr. Barrow conjectures to have 
been originally quiet, passive and timid: but the nature of the 

overnment has had the unfortunate effect of rendering them un- 
eeling and cruel. The degrading punishment of flogging with the 
bamboo is applied to every individual in the empire, and often 
with the greatest inhumanity and injustice. We shall quote but 
two instances from a multitude that might be copied from Mr. 
Barrow. 

‘In our return down the Pei-ho, the water being considerably shal- 
lower than when we first sailed up this river, one of our accommodation 
barges got aground inthe middle of the night. The air was piercing cold, 
an@ithe poor creatures belonging to the vessel were busy until sunrise in 
the midst of the river, using their endeavours to get her off. The rest 
of the fleet had proceeded ; and the patience of the superintending offi- 
cer at length being exhausted, he ordered his soldiers to flog the captain 
and the whole crew; which was accordingly done in a most unmerciful 
manner; and this was their only reward for the use of the yacht, their 
time and labour for two days!’ p. 161. 
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* Of the number of persefis who had erowded down to the banks of 
the canal, several had posted themselves upon the high projecting steru 
ef an old vessel, which unfortunately breaking down with the weight, 
the whole group tumbled with the wreck into the canal, just at the 
moment when the yachts of the embassy were passing. Although num- 
bers of boats were sailing about the place, none were perceived to go 
to the assistance of those that were struggling in the water. They even 
seemed not to know that such an accident had happened, nor could the 
shrieks of the boys, floating on pieces of the wreck, attract their at- 
tention. One fellow was observed very busily employed in picking up, 
with his boat-hook, the hat of a drowning man. It was in vain we 
endeavoured to prevail on the people of our vessel to heave to and send 
the boat to their assistance.’ p. 166-7. : 

Frequent mention is made of the cruelty shown té the peasants 
who were put in requisition to carry the baggage ; and in the 
journey of the Dutch embassy, M. Van Braam assures us that 
eight of them actually expired under their burdens in the course 
of two nights. On the subject of inhumanity, however, it is suf- 
ficient merely to name the detestable practice of Infanticide, which 
seems to have prevailed from time immemorial in this empire. 
The Jesuits reckon that there are from two to three thousand in- 
fants exposed every year in the streets of Pekin alone, besides those 
that are drowned in a vessel of warm water at the moment of 
birth, and those that are thrown into the rivers with a gourd tied 


round their necks to prolong for a short time the certainty of 
their torment, and the chance of their deliverance. ‘Those that 
are thrown into the streets of the capital, are tossed into carts in 
the morning, and thrown all es whether dead or alive, in- 


to a pit without the walls. e missionaries commonly attend 
at this horrible tomb, to baptise those that remain alive. 


‘f was assured by one of the Christian missionaries, with whom I 
had daily conversation during a residence of five weeks within the walls 
of the Emperor’s palace at Fuen-min-yuen, and who took his turn in 
attending, pour leur sauver l’ame, that such scenes were sometimes exhi- 
bited on these occasions as to make the feeling mind shudder with hor- 
ror. WhenI mention that dogs and swine are let loose in all the nar- 
row streets of the capital, the reader may conceive what will sometimes 
necessarily happen to the exposed infants, before the police-carts can 
pick them up.’ p. 169. 


No instance of inhumanity so atrocious, we believe, is to.be 
found in the manners of any other people. 

The spirit of the people appears to be completely broken by 
the sordid despotism to which they are subjected. They seldom 
a ne and scarcely ever proceed to blows. ‘The act of 

rawing a sword or presenting a pistol,’ says Mr. Barrow, ‘is 
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sufficiegt to frighten a common Chinege into convulsions 5° and 
their warriors shew but few symptoms of bravery.” On the 
other hand, they have all the vices of a mean and abjeet cha- 
racter, without having to boast of any one rank or order in the 
coanaeedty to whom a more elevated or upright disposition is 
amiliar. 


‘A Chinese merchant will cheat, whenever an opportunity offers 
him the means, because he is considered to be incapable of acting 
honestly ; a Chinese peasant will steal whenever he.can do it without 
dapger of being detected, because the punishment is only the bamboo, 
to which he is daily liable ; anda Chinese prince, or a prime minister, 
will extort the property of the subject, and apply it to his private use, 
whenever he'thinks he can do it withimpunity. The only check upon 
the rapacity of men in power is the influence of fear, arising from the 
possibility of detection: the love of henour, the dread of shame, and 
a sense of justice, seem to be equally unfeit by the majority of men in 
office” p. 179, 180. 


These details, and the rest which Mr. Barrow has furnished 
upon the general character and disposition of the people, are 
extremely interesting, and appear to be stated with the greatest 
candour ; yet we cannot help regretting that he should not have 
made a little more use of the opportunities he seems to have en- 
joyed, of exhibiting a living picture of the Chinese taste, ge- 
pius, and disposition, by a faithful detail of some of their un- 
Official conversations. With the two conductors of the embassy, 
in particular, he seems to have lived on a footing of consider- 
able intimacy ; and there is one private and confidential enter- 
tainment which he partook along with them, ‘and passed,’ as 
he expresses it, ‘a most convivial evening, free from any re- 
serve or restraint,’ of which we should have been extremely 
glad to have contemplated a more extended picture. We should 
have learned more of their true disposition and manners, and 
formed a more intimate acquaintance, in short, with the Chinese 
character, from a short view of that night’s conversation, than 
from all the general descriptions which Mr. Barrow can digest, 
or all the stanzas and ama maxims he can translate. 

The fifth chapter relates to the manners and amusements of the 
court, and to the personal character of the Emperor. It is fil- 
led with a Jong account of the ceremonies observed at the in; 
troduction of the ambassador, already very amply detailed by 
Sir George Staunton, enlarged by a narrative of the reception 
of the Dutch embassy in 1796 ; and concludes with a critique 
on the state of the Chinese stage, and the other entertainments 
of that polite people. 

From this part of the work we can afford to make but few 
extracts. The following is Mr. Barrow’s account of the accom- 
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modations of the first officers of State in this most superb of the 
Asiatic monarchies. 


‘ The stone or clay floors are indeed sometimes covered with a carpet 
of English broad-cloth, and the walls papered ; but they have no glass 
in the windows, no stoves, fire-places, or fire-grates in the rooms; no 
sofas, bureaux, chandeliers, nor looking-glasses ; no book-cases, prints, 
nor paintings. ‘They have neither curtains nor sheets to their beds; a 
bench of wood, or a platform of brick-work, is raised in an alcove, on 
which are mats or stuffed matresses, hard pillows or cushions, according 
to the season of the year; instead of doors they have usually skreens, 
made of the fibres of bamboo. 

‘When attending the court, on public occasions, each courtier takes 
his meal alone in his solitary cell on a small square table crowded with 
bowls of rice and various stews. ‘Without table-linen or napking—with- 
out knife, fork, or spoon ; a pair of small sticks, or the quills of a porcu- 
pine, are the only substitutes for these convenient articles: placing the 
bow! under his chin, with these he throws the rice into his mouth, and 
takes up the pieces of meat in his soup or stews. Having finished bis 
Jonely meal, he generally lies down to sleep.’ p- 194-5. 


As the Dutch embassy was treated with much less ceremony 
than the British, so the members of it had a better opportunity 
of observing that extraordinary combination of real meanness 
and barbarity, with an affectation of splendour and refinement, 
which Mr. Barrow and Lord Macartney have both remarked as 
the characteristic of the Chinese court. From a manuscript 
journal of this other embassy, Mr. Barrow has accordingly ex- 
tracted a variety of passages which tend to place them in a very 
contemptible light. One great part of the Emperor’s amuse- 
ment, was to be dragged about in a sort of sledge upon the ice 
by the hands of his great mandarins, who, in their state dresses, 
were yoked, some Before, and some behind the vehicle, and to 
see the officers of his court tumble in heaps over each other as 
they approached the place where he was seated, on a kind of 
clumsy skate. An eclipse of the moon happening on the fourth 
February, 


—‘the Emperor and his mandarins were engaged the whole day in 
devoutly praying the gods that the moon might not be eaten up by the 
great dragon that was hovering about her. Recovered from their appre- 
hensions, an entertainment was given the following day, at which the 
ambassadors were required to be present. After a number of juggling 
trieks and infantine sports, a pantomime, intended to be an exhibition 
of the battle of the dragon and the moon, was represented before the 
full court. In this engagement two or three hundred priests, bearing 
lanterns suspended at the ends of long sticks, performed a variety of 
evolutions, dancing and capering about, sometimes over the plain, and 
then over chairs and tables, affording to his Imperial Majesty and to his 
courtiers the greatest pleasure and satisfaction.’ p. 216-17. 
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Their exhibitions of strength, dexterity, &c. are incomparably 
inferior to the most ordinary representations of the same sort in 
Europe ; and their drama is the most despicable and inelegant 
entertainment te which that epithet was ever applied. In one 
favourite piece, the chief interest depends upon the representation 
ofa woman who has been flayed alive, and who whines about 
the stage in that elegant dishabille for very nearly half an hour, 
while a group of demons are deliberating on her future destiny. 
In the course of another tragedy, where a general is represented 
as setting out on a distant expedition, the spectators are wonder- 
fully pleased to see him get astride upon a long stick, and run 
two or three times round the stage, till he is supposed to have 
reached the place of his destination. Their comic representa- 
tions, Mr. Barrow assures us, are so vulgarly indelicate and filthy, 
. as not to be contemplated without the utmost disgust. 

‘In short, the greater part of the amusements of the Chinese are, at 
the present day, ofa nature so very puerile, or so gross and vulgar, ihai 
the tricks and the puppet-shows which are occasionally exhibited in a 
common fair of one of the country towns of England, may be consider- 
ed as comparatively polished, interesting, and rational. In slight-of 
hand, in posture-making, rope-dancing, riding, and athletic exercises, 
they are much inferior to Europeans ; but in the variety of their fire- 
works they, perhaps, may carry the palm against the whole world. 
In every other respect, the amusements of the capital of China appear 
to be of a low and trifling nature, neither suited to the affected gravity 
of the government, nor to the generally supposed state of civilization 
among the people.’ p. 224-5. 


The sixth chapter treats of the Chinese language, literature and 
arts; upon all of which, if Mr. Barrow has not presented us with 
any very valuable novelty, he has at least exhibited what is known, 
in a very clear and masterly manner. His sketch of the language 
is peculiarly neat and luminous, though some of the facts which 
he confirms to us appear to be most strange and unaccountable. 

The written and the spoken language of China, our readers 
are probably aware, have no sort of connexion or relation to each 
other. Their visible characters represent things or ideas directly, 
without any reference to the sounds by which the same things 
may sometimes be expressed. Nay, they represent many thin 
which the Chinese at least cannot express by sounds at all. It 1s 
a real character, in short, which has nothing to do with words, 
and might have been invented by a race of beings who were des- 
titute of the faculty of speaking. ‘The only novelty which Mr. 
Barrow has introduced in his account of this extraordinary system, 
consists in the doubt he has thrown upon the hieroglyphical ori- 
gin of the Chinese characters. He says that they appear to him 
to bave been from the beginning a set of arbitrary or conventional 
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marks; and that he has found it impossible to trace the smallest 
resemblance’ between any of the radical characters and the visible 
objects they are employed to represent. Those which have been 
copied nme Jesuits to illustrate the theory of their graphical ori- 
gin, he affirms to have been very much distorted from their genu- 
ine form; and he exhibits a list of some of the simplest and most 
elementary characters, which certainly bear no kind of likeness to 
the objects they denote. Though it would not be difficult, per- 
haps, to trace the gradual metamorphosis of picture-writing into 
such a character as the Chinese actually employ, yet we are ra- 
ther inclined, upon the whole, to adopt Mr. Barrow’s view of the 
subject in this particular case, and to hold, that the written sys- 
tem of this people has not been derived from that origin. We 
have been led to form this opinion chiefly by three considerations. 
1. They have no record nor tradition among them of the use of 
picture-writing, though their annals make mention of the time 
when they made use of guipos or knotted cords, like the Peruvians, 
to preserve the memory oy events. 2, There is no appearance of 
hieroglyphical writing on any of their oldest monuments. And, 
3. The book called the Ye-king, admitted to be by far the most 
ancient relic in China, and indeed so antiquated as now to be per- 
fectly unintelligible, consists altogether of straight lines, arranged 
in different parallel groups, and contains nothing in the least de- 
gree resembling the delineation of visible objects. 

This, however, relates rather to the history, than to the actual 
condition of the Chinese written character. It is clearly and con- 
cisely described in the following passage by Mr. Barrow. 

‘ Certain signs expressing simple objects or ideas may be considered 
as the roots or primitives of this language. These are few in number, 
not exceeding two hundred and twelve, one of which, or its abbrevia- 
tion, will be found to compose a part of every character in the language ; 
and may, therefore, be considered as the key to the character into which 
it enters. The eye soon becomes accustomed to fix upon the particu- 
lar key, or root, of the most complicated characters, in some of which 
are not fewer than sixty or seventy distinct lines and points, The right 
line, the curved line, and a point, are the rudiments of all the characters. 
These, variously combined with one another, have been extended from 
time to time, as Occasion might require, to nearly eighty thousand dif- 
ferent characters. 

‘To explain the manner in which their dictionaries are arranged, will 
serve to convey a correct notion of the nature of this extraordinary lan- 
guage. All the two hundred and twelve roots or keys are drawn fair 
and distinct on the head of the page, beginning with the most simple, or 
that which contains the fewest number of lines or points, and proceeding 
to the most complicated ; and on the margins of the page are marked 
the numeral characters one, two, three, Ave. which signify, that the 
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root or key at the top will be found to be combined on that page with one, 
two, three, &c. lines or points. Suppose, for example, a learner should 
meet with an unknown character, in which he perceives that the simple 
sign expressing water is the key or root, and that it contains besides this 
reot, siz additional points and lines. He immediately turns over his dic- 
tionary to the place where the character water stands on the top of the 
page, and proceeding with his eye directed to the margin until the nume- 
val character siz occurs, he will soon perceive the one in question ; for all 
ihe characters in the language belonging to the root water, and composed 
of siz other lines and points, will follow successively in this place. The 
name or sound ofthe character is placed immediately after it, expressed in 
such others as are supposed to be most familiar; and, in the method 
maade use of for conveying this information, the Chinese have discovered 
some faint and very imperfect idea of alphabetic writing, by splitting the 
monosyllabic sound into a dissyllable, and again compressing the dissyl- 
lable into a simple sound. One instance will serve to explain this me- 
thod. Suppose the name of the character under consideration to be 
ping. If no single character be thought sufficiently simple to express 
the sound ping, immediately after it will be placed two well-known cha- 
racters pe and ing ; but, as every character in the language has a mono 
syllabic sound, it will readily be concluded, that pe and ing, when com- 
pressed into one syllable, must be pronounced ping. After these, the 
meaning or explanation follows in the clearest and most easy characters 
thatecanbe employed’ p. 250—252. 


The system upon which these characters are compounded, ap- 
pears to be very ingenious and philosophical ; but it is not adhered 
to, Mr. Barrow assures us, with any tolerable degree of attention in 
the practice of the Chinese. ‘The metaphorical combinations by 
which they think fit to express an obvious idea, are frequently so 
capricious and obscure, as to elude all comprehension; and very 
frequently a character is adopted, without any consideration of the 
separate significance of its elements, but purely from the supposed 
beauty of its form, or the facility of its formation. 

Thus, says Mr. Barrow, it may not be difficult to conceive how 
the union of the sun and moon should be employed to denote bril- 
liancy; but it does not oceur so readily why the character for hap- 
piness should be compounded of the characters signifying a demon, 
the number one a mouth, and a piece of cultivated ground : and it 
would be still more difficult to explain the sical upon which 
the character denoting rank or order should be represented by 
that signifying mouth three times repeated—or why the same cha- 
racter four times repeated, with the addition of the sign of great- 
ness, Should denote an instrument or piece of mechanism. 

In this language, Mr. Barrow assures us, the chief beauty of 
composition consists, not so much in the novelty or importance of 
the meaning which is conveyed, as on the choice of the charac- 
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ters or groups of metaphors which are employed to suggest it. 
When translated into another language, these metaphors are ne- 
cessarily dropped; and a passage which delighted the eye of a 
learned Chinese, from the variety of pleasing and suitable images 
which the compound characters suggested to him, appears, when 
the naked meaning is stated in words, to be ridiculously obvious 
and trifling. ‘This apology for the undeniable futility of all the 
Chinese compositions that have ever been translated into the Eu- 
ropean tongues, is certainly very creditable to the ingenuity of 
those by whom it was suggested; but to us, we will acknowledge 
it appears by no means satisfactory. In the first place, because, 
cxeept in poetry or fine writing, a beauty of this kind, even if it 
were attainable, would be altogether misplaced ; and chiefly, be- 
cause it seems to us perfectly obvious, that if the characters are 
sufficiently familiar to the reader to enable him to understand 
them at furst sight, he will necessarily overlook and disregard the 
metaphors or images which they may involve, in the same way as 
we are unconscious of the figurative origin of almost all the ab- 
stract and compounded words which occur in our common conversa- 
tion. As aspecimen of the substance and scope of their most admir- 
ed compositions, we insert the following translation of a celebrated 
ode on Tea, composed by one of their most famous poets, and 
painted upon almost all the tea-pots in the empire. ‘The reader 
will judge whether any beauty of diction in the original would en- 
title it to be ranked with the lyrical compositions of Europe. 

* On a slow fire set a tripod, whose colour and texture shew its long 
use ; fill it with clear snow water ; boil it as Jong as would be necessary 
to turn fish white, and crayfish red; throw it upon the delicate leaves 
of choice tea, in a cup of yooe (a particular sort of porcelain) Let 
it remain as long asthe vapour rises in a cloud, and leaves only a thin 
mist floating on the surface. At your ease, drink this precious liquor, 
which will chase away the five causes of trouble. We can taste and 
feel, but not describe, the state of repose produced by a liquor thus 
prepared.” p. 280, 281. 

Singular, however, as the structure of the written language of 
ihis people must be allowed to be, it does not form by any means 
so extraordinary an object of consideration as their oral or spoken 
language. ‘This language consists of no more than 351 indeckn- 
able monosyllables, which, by aspirations, accentuations, and 
other precarious devices, may beincreased by a native Chinese to 
about 1300. This pitiful number of words constitutes the whole 
vocabulary of this enlightened empire! and such is the wretched 
penury of significant sounds, that every one of these monosyl- 
lables is computed to have about sixty different significations, in- 
somuch, that their discourses are always full of ambiguity, and 
they are reduced to the most awkward contrivances to avoid the 
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equivocations to which tuey are continually liable. A Chinese, 
in his common speech, is often obliged to stop, and draw, in the 
air, the written character of the idea he vibaete express, and 
very frequently to annex to the ambiguous monosyllable some sy- 
nonyme that may help to restrict its meaning. 

There is no instance, we believe, on the face of the earth, of 
a language so extremely imperfect and inartificial ; and it is dif- 
ficult to conceive how any race of people could be so stupid, or 
so destitute of invention, as to leave it in such a state of poverty. 
They are said to have eighty thousand written characters, made 
up of different combinations of two hundred elementary sign ; 
and yet, in their common speech, they are contented with about 
thirteen hundred ambiguous monosyllables, without ever thinking 
of increasing their number by composition, or by the invention 
of any new articulation. ‘The structure of their written language 
shews that they are fully aware of the effects of combination; 
and yet they have in no one instance introduced a compound 
word into their spoken language, or ventured to combine two syl- 
lables into the symbol of a complex idea. By what particular in- 
fatuation they have been withheld from so obvious an improve- 
ment—by what bar they have been obstructed from compounding 
their words as well as their written characters, we are utterly un- 
able to comprehend, and no writer, we think, has attempted to 
explain. The fact, however, appears to be quite undeniable, that 
they have gone on for many thousand years pittering to each other 
in a jargon which resembles the chuckling of poultry more than 
the language of men, and have never yet had the sense to put 
their monosyllables together into articulate words. 

A language of this description excludes, of course, all idea of 
oratory, and serves in part as an apology for the want of conver- 
sation. It explains, too, in a satisfactory manner, the reason 
why the Chinese have never adopted an alphabetical character. 
By the use of an alphabet we are enabled merely to write what 
we can speak ; but the Chinese cannot speak one sixtieth part of 
what they can express in writing already, and would sustain a 
great loss, therefore, in exchanging their present character for 
one which should only express the few combinations of sound 
which compose their spoken language. ‘The causes which lead 
to the improvement and extension of spoken language, appear to 
be so universal and certain in their operation, that any remark- 
able failure in the effect strikes us as something preternatural: 
the inducements, at least, to form a commodious vehicle for the 
communication of our sentiments in our ordinary intercourse, are 
obviously so much stronger, and the difficulties so much less than 
those whith must have occurred in the invention of a written 
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character, that the barren and rude state of speech among the 
Chinese must always appear as a most astonishing phenomenon, 
when contrasted with the copiousness and artifice Sf their written 
system. 

Of the sciences and arts of the Chinese, it is unnecessary to 
say anything. They have no science, and never seem to have 
had any; and sll the arts they possess seem, though they have 
been practised for some thousands of years, to be still in their in- 
fancy. They know nothing of chemistry, mechanics, astronomy, 
geography, optics, or iny wend of natural philosophy. As to 
the fine arts, Mr. Barrow assures us, ‘ that there is not in the 
whole empire a statue, a hewn pillar, or a column that deserves 
to be mentioned ;’ and that with regard to painting, they have 
not the most distant idea of perspective or keeping ; and that the 
king’s draughtsman was utterly unable to make any tolerable re- 
presentation of a naked human figure. Their architecture is in 
as miserable a state as their sculpture and painting. All their 
houses are built in the form of a tent, with a curved roofand 
wooden pillars. Their temples are constructed almost entirely 
on the same plan, with two or three roofs, one above another. 
They have no settled proportion between the length and the dia- 
meter of their pillars ; and they cover them invariably with a coat 
of red paint. ‘There does not appear to bea building in the whole 
—_— that has stood 300 years. 

“heir great wall is a mound of earth, cased on the outside with 
brick ; and remarkable for nothing but its needless length, and 
the folly of its builders. Their canal is by far their greatest work : 
our readers will be glad to peruse Mr. Barrow’s distinct ac- 
count of it. 

‘All the rivers of note in China fall from the high lands of Tartary, 
which lie to the northward of Thibet, crossing the plains of this empire 
in their descent to the sea from west to east. The inland navigation, 
being carried from north to south, cuts these rivers at right angles, the 
smaller streams of which terminating in it afford a constant supply of 
water ; and the three great rivers, the Eu-ho to the north, the ¥ellow 
river towards the middle, and the Yang-tse-kiang to the south, inter- 
secting the canal, carry off the superfluous water tothe sea. ‘The for 
mer, therefore, are the feeders, and the latter the dischargers, of the 
great trunk of the canal. A number of difficulties must have arisen in 
accommodating the general level of the canal to the several levels of the 
feeding streams ; for notwithstanding all the favourable circumstances 
of the face of the country, it has been found necessary in many places 
to cut down to the depth of sixty or seventy feet below the surface ; 
and, in others, to raise mounds of earth upon lakes and swamps and 
marshy grounds, of such a length and magnitude, that nothing short of 
the absolute command over mu!titudes could have accomplished an un- 
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dertaking whose immensity is only exeeeded by the great wall. These 
gigantic embankments are sometimes earried through lakes of several 
miles in diameter, between which the water is forced up to a height 
considerably above that of the lake ; and in such situations we some- 
times observed this enormous aqueduct gliding along at the rate of three 
miles anhour. Few parts of it are level: in some places it has little or 
no current; one day we had it setting to the southward at the rate of 
one, two, or three miles an hour, the next to the northward, and fre- 
quently on the same day we found it stationary, and running in opposite 
directions. This balancing of the level was effected by flood-gates 
thrown across at certain distances to elevate or depress the height of the 
water a few inches, as might appear to be necessary ; and these stop- 
pages are simply planks sliding in grooves, that are cut into the sides of 
two stone abutments, which in these places contract the canal to the 
width of about thirty feet. There is not a leck, nor, except these, a 
single interraption to a continued navigation of six hundred miles’ 
p- 336, 337. 

The excavation of the bed and the construction of the embank- 
ments must certainly have been effected with infinite labour ; and 
labour expended for purposes of great utility is always a magnifi- 
cent object of contemplation : but to us there appears to be Tittle 
else at all worthy of admiration in this undertaking. There is no 
genius, we think, in the design, and little contrivance in the exe- 
cution. In a flat country, intersected by a multitude of rivers 
running in one direction it must have been a very obvious sug: 
gestion to join two or three of the largest, by dividing the stream 
of the intermediate ones. Where there is such abundance of wa- 
ter, and a level so well adapted for navigation, the construction 
of a canal demands no great exertion of ingenuity. [tis only 
necessary to obstruct the direct course of the streams by a bul- 
wark, and to dig a lateral channel. What is called a canal in 
China, indeed, is but a river running in anew bed. By the con- 
trivance of locks a great part of the labour bestowed in maintain- 
ing the level might have been saved ; but it appears clearly from 
Sir George Staunton’s remarks, that the Chinese are entirely ig- 
norant of that useful invention. 

Medicine, in China, is at as low an ebb as astronomy. They 
are utterly ignorant of anatomy, and never think of attempting 
bloodletting, amputation, er any considerable operation. The 
whole art of the physician consists in the knowledge of certain 
herbs, and.in the faculty of diseovering the nature of all diseases 
by the pulse; the common quackery of all the orientals. Mr. 
Barrow terminates his observations upon their proficiency in the 
arts with this remarkable sentence— 

* Indeed, in selecting the many valuable presents relating to science, 
their knowledge and learning had been greatly overrated. They hed 
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little esteem for what they could not comprehend, and specimens of art 
served only to excite theiy jealousy, and to wound their pride. When- 
ever a future embassy shall be sent to Pekin, I should recommend arti- 
cles of gold, silver, and steel, childrens’ toys and trinkets, and perhaps 
a few specimens of Derbyshire spar, with the finest bload-cleth and 
kerseymeres, in preference to all others; for, in their present state, they 
are totally incapable of appreciating any thing great or excellent in the 
arts and sciences.’ p. 343. 


After this, we really do not see how he could consistently re- 
fuse to subscribe to the sentence passed upon them by Sir William 
Jones in the following passage : 

“Their letters,” says he, “if we may so call them, are merely the 
symbols of ideas ; their philosophy seems yet in so rude a state, as hard- 
ly to deserve the appellation ; they have no ancient monuments from 
which their origin can be traced, even by plausible conjecture; their 
sciences are wholly exotic ; and their mechanical arts have nothing in 
them characteristic of a particular family ; nothing which any set of 
men, in a country so highly favoured by nature, might not have disco- 
vered and improved.” p. 356. 


The next chapter is upon the government and the laws. The first 
isa pure despotism ; and as to the second, Mr. Barrow professes 
himself to be somewhat unprepared to give any very full informa- 
tion. To make amends, however, he gives us room to hope that 
the public will soon be favoured with a faithful translation of their 
latest and best digested code, of which a copy is now in this coun- 
try. Meanly as we are disposed to think of the Chinese genius in 
general, we look forward to this publication with feelings of no 
common curiosity ; and earnestly hope that the translator will meet 
with such encouragement, as may enable him soon to gratify us 
with this very curious and authentic document. Such a publi- 
cation, accompanied with a very few explanatory notes, would 
give us a much more satisfactory idea of the character and situ- 
ation of the people, than all the volumes which European genius 
can compose upon the subject. 

In the mean time, we learn that all sentences of death must be 
ratified by a supreme tribunal at Pekin ; but that every mandarin 
may flog all of inferior dignity at discretion ; that capital punish- 
ments are of rare occurrence ; and that treason is punished by 
forfeiting the lives of all the criminal’s descendants to the ninth 
preven. They do not employ imprisonment or coercive la- 

our as means of reformation; all their punishments which are 
not capital are included in exile and flagellation. In civil cases, 
there is no appeal from a lower to a higher jurisdiction; and al- 
most all the officers of justice are open to corruption. Torture 
is employed to extort confessions; and the governors of provin- 
ces are displaced at the pleasure of the Sovereign. 
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Although they have famines every four or five years, they have 
few beggars, and no poor laws. The taxes are never altered or 
increased : they consist chiefly in a land-tax, and imposts on salt 
and foreign merchandise; and are supposed to amount in all to 
about sixty-six millions Sterling. The military establishment of the 
country amounting to nearly two millions of men, with the ves- 
sels of war, &c. is supposed to cost about fifty millions annually, 
and the civil establishments nearly two; so that about fourteen 
millions are left for the private expences and establishment of the 
Emperor. The army is chiefly composed of Tartars, who do not 
seem to be yet naturalised in the country, and assume, even at 
court, all those imperious airs of superiority which were natural 
perhaps at the era of their original conquest. 

The next chapter, with some unhappy pretensions to learning, 
and some endeavours at theory, contains scarcely any satisfactory 
information. Ittreats of the origin of the Chinese, and of their 
religious ceremonies. With regard to the former, we only Jearn, 
that in Mr. Barrow’s opinion, the Emperor Fo-shee was Noah, 
and that the Chinese are of a Tartar breed, distinct from the 
Hindus or Egyptians. With regard to the latter, our information 
is still more indistinct and imperfect. There is no state religion ; 
and no intelligible account is given of that which prevails among 
the populace. They worship heaven and earth; and, above all, 
the shades of their ancestors. ‘Their worship consists chiefly in 
burning tapers and perfumed matches; and the sole object of 
their devotion appears to be to penetrate into the futurities of 
their present mortal existence : their condition in another world 
seems to occupy no part of their attention. There*are imple- 
ments of divination, however, in all the temples: if the event be 
favourable, the inquirer leaves a few pieces of copper on the altar 
— if adverse, he reviles the Deity and his lottery with the most ir- 
reverent peevishness. 

The ninth chapter contains a greater part of the journey from 
Pekin to Canton, with Mr. Barrow’s remarks on the agriculture ° 
and population of the empire. 

The first part of the journey gave him but an indifferent opi- 
nion of either. ‘The country was sandy and barren; and being 
no longer crowded with those who had come from a distance to 
gaze at the strangers on their arrival, ‘ he was surprised,’ he says, 
“at the fewncss of the inhabitants, as well as at the very ruinous 
and miserable condition of their cottages.’ On the way to Nan- 
tchang-foo, the canal was led through wastes of morass and un- 
cultivated bog, extending on both sides of it, beyond the reach of 
sight, for a course of more than 200 miles. So far from having 
any idea of draining or cultivating these vast unhealthy deserts, 
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the Chinese habitually let out the waste water of the canal upon 
the swamps below ; and as this canal is in fact the bed of many 
rivers, it is not at all improbable that the marshes may have been 
formed in a great measure by this negligent and absurd practice. 
In the pools and marshes of this dreary country, a few wretched 
inhabitants subsist themselves by fishing. 

Their agriculture, of which their admirers have spoken in terms 
of such unmeasured admiration, is almost in as low a state as the 
rest of their economics. Their plough is of amost wretched con- 
struction ; and as nine tenths of their cultivators have no cattle 
to drag it, they could derive no ae from an improvement 
in that particular. Almost every spot is laboured with the spade 
and the hoe. 

‘ As horticulturists, says Mr. Barrow, ‘ they may perhaps be allowed 
a considerable share of merit ; but, on the great scale of agriculture, they 
are certainly not to be mentioned with many European nations. They 
have no knowledge of the modes of improvement practised in the various 
breeds of cattle; no instruments for breaking up and preparing waste 
Jands ; no system for draining and reclaiming swamps and morasses ; 
though that part of the country over which the grand communication is 
effected between the two extremities of the empire, abounds with lands 
of this nature, where population is excessive, and where the multitudes 
of shipping that pass and repass create a never failing demand for grain 
and other vegetable products.’ p. 567. 

The practice of terracing their mountains (which has long pre- 
vailed in Switzerland and other hilly countries) seems to be very 
rarely resorted to in China. ‘ Upon our route,’ says Mr. Bar- 
row, ‘it occurred only twice, and then on so small a scale as 
scarcely to deserve notice.’ In their gardens they have no me- 
thod of forcing by artificial heat or glass covers, and their whole 
merit consists in working the soil incessantly, and keeping it free 
from weeds, 

‘Upon the whole, is I might venture to offer an opinion with respect 
to the merit of the Chinese as agriculturists, I should not hesitate to say 
that, let as much ground be given to one of their peasants as he and his 
family can work with the spade, and he will turn that piece of ground 
to more advantage, and produce from it more sustenance for the use of 
man, than any European whatsoever would be able todo; but, let 
fifty or one hundred acres ofthe best land in China be given to a farmer, 
at a mean rent, so far from making out of it the value of three rents, on 
which our farmers usually calculate, he would scarcely be able to sup- 
port his family, after paying the expence of labour that would be requir- 
ed to work thefarm.’ p. 569, 570. 

There are no large farms accordingly, and scarcely any culti- 
vation except in the immediate sian ourhood of the villages. 
Such is the state of police and meutlity in this vaunted country, 
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that no one will live on a detached farm for fear of being plun- 
dered by robbers, who prowl about in such formidable bands as 
sometimes to threaten their most populous cities. 

With regard to the population of the country, Mr. Barrow has 
recited the official statement which was delivered at the request 
of the embassador, and printed in Sir George Staunton’s publica- 
tion. According to this table, the population of the fifteen old pro- 
vinces amounts to no less than three hundred and thirty-three mil- 
lions of souls. In order to assist the credibility of this statement 
Mr. Barrow makes a calculation of the number of square miles 
contained in these districts, and determines, that the preceding 
sum of population will allow exactly two hundred and fifty-eight 
inhabitants for every square mile, or very little more than twice 
as many as are found on the same space in Great Britain. He 
then reminds us, that in China no horses are kept for pleasure, and 
but few for labour ; and that, in the southern provinces, two crops 
are always reaped in a year, while the people are satisfied with a 
very moderate sustenance, and scarccly ever consume any animal 
food ; and concludes with observing, that, so far from having ex- 
ceeded its natural limits ‘ the population has not yet sivtved at a 
level with the means which the country affords of subsistence.’ 

Upon a point of fact, where the evidence is confessedly defec- 
tive, itis vain to dispute. A square mile of land is certainly ca- 
pable of maintaining two hundred and fifty-six inhabitants ; and 
It is possible that the miles which compose the Chinese empire 
may be peopled in this proportion ; but the probabilities, we think? 
are all against such a supposition. The immense tracts of waste 
Jand that approach the capital, and extend along the great chan- 
nel of communication to the south—the reports made by the ear- 
lier missionaries, of still more extensive desarts in the west—and 
the admitted fact, of the population being mostly accumulated 
in towns and villages, for fear of the banditti that infest the open 
country,—are all circumstances which appear to be irreconcilea- 
ble with the statement exhibited by this author. 

Mr. Barrow, however, appearsto us to have committed a more 
decided and inexcuseable mistake, in representing the actual pop- 
ulation of this country as in a state of progressive increase, and as 
not having yet attained to its natural and salutarylimits. The data 
upon which this proposition is founded,are very curious. Father A- 
miot,he informs us,represents thepopulation of China,as calculated 
from official documents in 1760, to have been somewhat under two 
hundred millions; an amount, Mr. Barrow observes,which,accord- 
ing to a moderate calculation in political arithmetic, would yield 
at least three hundred and thirty-three millions in 1794. We are 
afraid that the elements of political arithmetic are not very fami- 
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liar to Mr. Barrow’s understanding; otherwise we can scarcely 
conceive, that he should have overlooked the glaring and indisput- 
able vague of a redundant and excessive population which ap- 

ear in almost every page of his own intelligent observations.— 
We need only specify three, the existence of which is indisput- 
able, and which were all as remarkable two hundred years ago as 
they are atthismoment. 1. The miserable, starved, and beggar- 
ly condition of the great body of the people, evinced by what was 
observed of their insufficient diet, and the indiscriminating vora- 
city with which they swallowed all the offal and trash which was 
thrown away by the travellers: 2. The universal practice of in- 
fanticide in all parts of the empire: 3. and finally, The regular 
recurrence of desolating famines every three or four years. That 
a people in this situation should multiply so rapidly as to add one 
third to their numbers in the space of thirty-five years, may fairly 
be quoted as one of the most ignorant and absurd suppositions that 
has ever been hazarded upon subjects of this nature. It is still 
worse, we think, when Mr. Barrow talks of this excessive and mi- 
serable population as an object of envy and admiration, and holds 
up, as a grand and instruciive spectacle, this crowd of human 
creatures, degraded in their minds, and enfeebled in their bodies 
by the unwholesome compression of their numbers. We think 
the hold of a slave ship almost as magnificent a spectacle as the 


ee rovinces of China. 
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_ It would be curious to investigate the causes which have pro- 

duced this wretched excess of population ; but our limits will not 
now permit us to enter into such an inquiry. ‘Two circumstances 
would obviously contribute to the general effect: 1. The estab- 
lished superstition, which leads them to consider every man as mi- 
serable who does not leave a son behind him to make offerings to 
his shade ; and, 2. The permission of infanticide, which prevents 
eS acting as a restraint upon marriage, and yet 1s not al- 
ways able to silence the voice of nature, which speaks in behalf of 
the offspring. The children are begotten with the view of mur- 
dering them, if their maintenance threatens to be burdensome ; 
and they are spared by compassion, in spite of the miserable bur- 
dens they occasion. 

There is nothing in the last chapter that we can recommend to 
the reader’s particular attention. It contains the termination of 
the journey, and the proceedings at Canton. “The maintenance 
and transportation of the embassy in the country is said to have 
cost the Emperor upwards of one hundred and seventy thousand 
pounds: the whole expence to our Government, including the 
presents, did not exceed eighty thousand. 

The great merit of Mr. Barrow’s book, is the sound good sense 
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and candour which distinguish most of his observations. He does 
not write with much accuracy or elegance, and seems more indebt- 
ed to the natural strength of his understanding, than to any great 
labour that has been bestowed on its cultivation. The defects of 
his philosophical education, indeed, are so glaring, that there are 
few topics at all connected with those prejudices which can only 
be dispelled by general and comprehensive reasonings, meee whic 
he does not betray a certain degree of illiberality, which accords 
ill with the acuteness and fairness of his general remarks. Inde- 
pendeany of his strange doctrines about population, upon which 
ve seems to set a very high value, we have several incidental re- 
marks on the oppression and absurdity of poor laws, and on the 
combination of farmers and corn-dealers to raise the prices of grain. 
We might perhaps refer to the same principle the puerile and mis- 
pieced invectives on the atheism st wickedness of revolutionary 

rance, with which he has chosen to enliven his estimate of the 
Chinese character. With all these blemishes, however, the work 
is unquestionably very valuable and interesting, and will contr- 
bute not a little to the growing reputation of the author. 


Art.II. TheModern History of Hindostan, comprehending that of 
the Greek Empire of Bactria, and other great Asiatic Kingdoms 
bordering on its Western Frontier, commencing at the Period of 
the Death of Alexander, and intended to be brought down to the 
Close of the +ighteenth Century. By Thomas semen, Author 
of the Ancient History of Hindostan and Indian Antiquities.~ 
Vol. 1. In Two Parts. 508 pp. 4to. 1802, 


b aeee extensive region of Asia, known at present by the Persic 
name of Hindastan, presents so wide a field for inquiry, in 
every department of human knowledge, that we readily expect, 
in a literary country like Britain, many attempts to illustrate its 
ancient and modern history. Advantages which no other nation in 
Europe possesses, render us in a manner responsible to the general 
commonwealth of letters, for the care which we shall bestow ona 
subject of such importance. Our conquests and treaties have now 
subjected to the British sceptre a very considerable part of those 
celebrated domains which the natives have viewed, from time 
immemorial, as the scene of the creation of man, and of every 
improvement, divine or human, which has spread its influence 
over the face of the earth. Whatever may - thought of the 
truth of these opinions, their antiquity seems to be confirmed by the 
testimony of ancient foreign writers,—the apparently unchangeable 
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character of the Hind® religious system, and its resemblance to 
the tenets of the earliest nations whose history has decended to 
our own times. If India, in common with other Asiatic coun- 
tries, aspires to an extravagant antiquity, it must not be forgotten, 
that the evidence it produces in support of its claims, is far more 
plausible than that which is advanced by most of its rivals. Its 
religious doctrines; its mythology and science; its sacred lan- 
guage, nearly forgotten by the very order of men whose interest 
it is to remember it—necessarily refers us to a period of great an- 
tiquity : while its magnificent, but ruined temples, appear to be 
the work of no superstition more modern than that of Egypt or 
Assyria. 

ut, while the wishes of every inquirer are sufficiently excited 
towards Indian literature, it must still be regretted, that no very 
important steps have beeu takeu tu facilitate the study of it. To 
or that British industry has been equal at least to that which an 
other nation would have exerted in the same circumstances, is 
no compliment to the well-known powers we are acknowledged 
to possess, when suitable encouragement calls forth their exertion. 
Many disagreeable obstacles have opposed, and still continue to 
retard, our progress in Asiatic literature. Leaving out of consi- 
deration the peculiar views and qualifications of most of those 
who go to India, almost every student is subjected to the obvious 
disadvantage of leaving Europe without any knowledge of the 
Hindoo languages. If it require a long space of time to become 
masterof Persic, how much more is required to make an ordina- 
ry proficiency in Bengalee, Hindostanee, and the other dialects 
in common use? All these must be acquired in India, as there is 
no seminary in Britain where they can be tolerably learned. But 
even these, when attained, are of very little advantage to an In- 
dian antiquary or historian. The Sanscrit, the literary language 
of that country, the guardian of all its ancient knowledge, has 
never left the sacred spot, beyond the precincts of which Bramins 
are forbidden to travel, nor made its appearance in Europe under 
the form of a grammar and dictionary. The dying hand of 
Sir William Jones has as yet pointed out in vain to his country- 
men the labours of P4nini, and the thirty-two native vocabularies, 
which are probably destined to remain in thegacred original till 
some unfortunate individual shall translate them into English, and 
print them at his own expence, to be rewarded with the thanks of 
the public, and the ruin of his health and fortune. 

Such being thestate of Indian literature at this moment, it can- 
not be thought extraordinary to assert, that materials for a com- 
plete and finished history of Hinddstan are not in the possession 
of any writer in Europe. Whatever may be his taste, his know- 
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ledge must be limited to the seanty information ailorded by Euro- 
pean books, compositions in modern Persic, and the few transla- 
tions from the Sanscrit which have been transmitted from India. 
It would be less presumptuous fora mere English scholar to under- 
take to write the history of the Greek or Roman commonwealths, 
from the scanty abridgements which have been composed for the 
use of schools, than for the most learned European to write the 
general history of Hindéstan. Indeed, it must immediately strike 
every one to whom the comparison is suggested, how much less 
we know of Indiathan might be collected from the meanest Eng- 
lish publications on the subject of Greeee and Rome. 

The notices of India which may be gathered from the Greek 
and Latin writers, deserve the name of hints of its exist- 
ence, rather than materials for its history. ‘The oldest oriental 
book that mentions it, is that uf Esther, written under the Per- 
sian empire, from which it probably received a considerable share 
of the religious and political institutions which have since been 
moulded into a system by the Boodhists and Bramins. The con- 
quests of Alexander opened India to the Greeks ; and the best 
ancient accounts of it are found in the works of his biogra- 
phers. A few glimmering lights in the Arabic writers serve 
to reveal the names of many separate, but powerful states, which 
flourished in the peninsula, between the first downfal of the Ro- 
man empire and the Mahomedan invasion. If the modern histo- 
ry of India be begun at the death of Alexander the Great, the 
writer will have little else to build upon for the first ten centuries 
of his undertaking. 

Notwithstanding all these disadvantages, Mr. Maurice has boldly 
ventured to give us both an ancient and modern history of Hin- 
dostan. Had it been possible for any writer on the western side 
of the Indus to have rendered these works correspondent with 
their titles, there is scarcely any present which the literary world 
ought to have received with greater satisfaction. The under- 
taking implies such profound knowledge in many languages, of 
which the names only have arrived in Britain, and such an ac- 
quaintance with Asiatic manners and science, that we fear it will 
be along time indeed before we can hope to see it accomplished. 
At present we arérather inclined to commiserate, than to com- 
plain of the failure of Mr. Maurice’s attempt; and to ascribe it, 
ina great measure, to the infant state of British knowledge con- 
cermng the nations he has chosen to illustrate. Our knowledge of 
Indian history way afford materials perhaps for some ingenious 
dissertations ; but is still so imperfect, that he only can be said to de- 
serve well of that subjectwhohas collected and translated manuscript 
records, discovered new facts, or given additional information o* 
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ene kind or other in some department of the sciences related to 
it. Mr. Maurice disclaims all pretensions to a knowledge of San- 
scrit literature ;—a heavy disqualification in a historian of India, 
for which the greatest abilities will scarcely compensate. His 
narratives are <recesmll drawn from the most common sources, 
and usually presented with little variation in the words of the 
writers he has consulted. We are led therefore to examine his 
performance, merely as a piece of composition, and to inquire 
whether he has arranged the few facts which we possess in an 
elegant, judicious, and scientific manner. Such an arrangement 
is surely within the power of a British writer, and can lend a 
charm to the most meagre productions in point of fact, sufficient 
to recommend them to a numerous description of readers. 

History, written on a classic model, consists of a relation of 
important actions and events delivered in language suitable to the 
subject, and interspersed with statements of the causes, as far as 
they are known, from which they arose ; the whole being arrang- 
ed in a manner calculated to delight the mind, by umity of sub- 
ject, skilful connexion of parts, and accuracy and depth in the 
occasional reflections and observations. If this description be er- 
roneous, or imperfect, we refer our readers to the sources from 
which the rules of historical composition have been derived,—to 
the works of Herodotus, Thucydides, and Livy ; or the compo- 
sitions of Voltaire, Robertson, and Hume. 

Mr. Maurice begins this work at the death of Alexander the 
Great, because he had discussed the ancient history of Hindostan 
in a former production. This volume consists of three books ; 
the first of which contains, in six chapters, the history of India, 
from the death of Alexander till the commencement of the Ma- 
hometan era; the second continues the details on the same sub- 
ject in three chapters, from the birth of Mahommed to the death 
of Timar Beg. ‘The third book carries on the narrative, nearly 
to the close of the 13th century, making, in four chapters, the 
second part of the volume; to both of which parts is affixed a 
particular preface. 

The preface to the first part exhibits the reasons of the author 
for dating the commencement of the modern history of India at 
a period so remote as the death of Alexander. oe consist al- 
together in a peculiar notion, that the mythology and legendary 
history of the Hindoos form by themselves the antient part ; and 
in the fact of his having treated them in a former work under 
that title. These reasons, however, are plainly unsatisfactory. 
The modern history of all nations can only begin at the time which 
Europeans have agreed upon as a general era for that ees 
apd it would be as proper to date the modern history of Egypt 
T4 
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from the reign of Ptolemy I. as of India from the decease of 
Alexander. The first age of what may properly be called the mo- 
dern history of Hindéstan is sufficiently memorable in all repecte. 
It begins with the conquest of Sindetic Hindustan, by Mahmud 
of Ghizni, A. D. 1000. 

We do not think, however, that it was at all necessary for the 
writer of this narrative to apologize for launching out into the 
affairs of Asia in general, as far at least as these are connected 
with India, though such a discussion can never be received as a 
substitute for the paucity of facts which are known in the inter- 
nal history. Such comprehensive views of collateral nations are 
well known to belong to history as a matter of right, from which 
it derives a great portion of the intellectual light that beams like 
a shrine of glory around the reliques of departed empires. 

‘The first chapter of the work therefore begins very properly 
with a general view of the empire, and a brief survey of the 
character and manners of the people of Hindostan. Both of these 
are executed in a slight and general way, as the author had given 
them al iarge in his other performance. He a. rejects the 
pretensions to extreme antiquity advanced by the Hindoos, and 


repeats the first accounts of their brachmans, casts, and rich ma- 
nufactures found in the Greek authors, who wrote after the fall 
of the Persian empire. He seems to contradict the opinions of 


several learned men, who think that the Hindoos derived their 
religion from Egypt ; and that ‘ the hieroglyphical representations 
of the gods of ixgypt can be clearly traced in the monstrous fi- 
gures and images of deity, that are at present worshipped in the 
pagodas of India.’ He thinks it far more probable, that 

—‘the Hindoos were always too proud to borrow any thing of the 
kind from their neighbours ; and that the Egyptians have either appro- 
priated to themselves the antient mythological rites and symbols of In- 
dia, or (which is the author’s favourite doctrine) that both have de- 
rived them from one primitive source of Cuthite profanation.’  p. 4. 

In ages of which no genuine history is preserved, there is per- 
haps no great harm in allowing ingenious men to place aber 
ever imaginary events they find most agreeable to their fancy. 
‘Though it is not impossible, nor indeed, considering the commu- 
nicative nature of superstition, very improbable, that India receiv- 
ed a few general ideas on religion and morals from antient 
Egypt, yet no satisfactory evidence of either of the opinions stated 
by Mr. Maurice has ever been produced to the world. If he is 
disposed to believe in the vague similarities and reasonings on 
these subjects exhibited in his own writings, we may admire his 
faith, but certainly cannot adopt it. On the topic of primeval 
Cuthite profanation we are exceedingly distrustful, the more so 
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perhaps, because we recognize in it a well-known hypothetical 
principle, fabricated from the genealogy in the 10th chapter of 
the first book of Moses, and from a few passages in the Greek 
ets. It is advanced, we believe, in the most extensive manner 
in Bryant’s Antient Mythology ; and we have found it in all the 
books, one or two excepted, which have been written on patri- 
archal history, for a number of years, on the other side of the 
Tweed. It is a by a mass of false etymology from the 
Hebrew, Coptic, Persic, and sometimes Indian languages, of which 
the authors often know little more than a few words, and these, es« 
— the Hebrew, in no very accurate shape, having passed 
through the Hutchinsonian media of Parkhurst and Bates. 

Mr. Maurice is not contented with a simple belief in the im- 
mediate descent of the Hindoos from the’Patriarchs, because their 
country has been fixed on by the learned for the residence of 
Noah, Shem, Raamah, &c. after the deluge; but he adds the 
following most remarkable paragraph : 

‘ Except in the single instance of the pure primeval religion of India, 
which descended from their patriarchal ancestors, having in some me- 
morable instances degenerated into idolatry, no perceivable vicissitude 
has taken place among this celebrated people, from the commencement 
of their empire to the present day. Whatever is true of them at one 
period is equally true of them at another. The laws of the Medes and 
Persians were not more unalterable. From age to age, from father to 
son, through a hundred generations, the same uniformity of manners 
and cast of character prevail; inexterminable by the sword, ineorrupt- 
ible by the vices, and unalterable by the example of their conquerors.’ 
p- 5. 

Whatever may be the other merits of this account, its histori- 
cal veracity may certainly be disputed, both on the grounds of the 
well known mutability of all ignorant nations, and of the fact that 
the Hindoos have no monuments sufficiently ancient to support 
their fabulous pretensions. If, instead of cutting away a few mil- 
lions of years es the Hindoo chronology to make it more con- 
formable to the Jewish records, the author had examined the 
oldest treatise of Hindoo astronomy, or the account recently given 
of it by Mr. Bentley ; or if he had reflected that the superstition 
of Boodh is ten times more general in Asia than that of the mo- 
dern Bramins, who are known to have expelled it from India at 
a late period, and to have forged many books to maintain the an- 
tiquity of their own sect; he would probably have changed the 
assertions made in this paragraph into something more consistent 
with reason and history. In the present scarcity of facts, it is 
improper to hazard any positive opinion upon such a subject.— 
But if the Zend, the ancient language of Persia, be radically the 
same with the Sanscrit, as Sir William Jones has affirmed it to be ; 
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and if the Sanscrit, according to the opinion of that illustrious 


hilotogist, be not the aboriginal language of India, but introduced 
§ some invasion from the north-west, why may it not be supposed 
that the Medes, about the time they rushed down on the Assyrian 
empire, took entire possession of the Hindoo peninsula, and car- 
ried their language and religion along with them? The Hindoo 
superstition has a great resemblance to the Magian in its funda- 
mental doctrines. The later additions of the Bramins, pene 
neither few nor excellent, may be traced to circumstances in the 
country hinted at in the Sanserit books. The sacred language is 
enly an older form of the common language of the country, such 
as the Arabic of the Koran is of that of Arabia, and the Geez of 
that used in Abyssinia. Both these were vernacular, one in the 
days of Mahomet, A. D. 680, and the other in the year 330. The 
time when the Sanscrit became obsolete is probably not so re- 
mote. We do not say that these considerations should lead the 
historian to adopt any positive opinion on the points assumed by 
Mr. Maurice ; but they might certainly have induced him to sus- 
pend his judgment in a matter so liable to be controverted. 

We cannot give Mr. Maurice credit for the merit which he 
claims in ‘ having shewn the entire consonance between the oldest 
Indian records, pormocring he creation, the deluge, and other im- 
portant events, and the Mosaic, with this only difference, that 
the former are clothed in the veil of mythology, while the latter 
are radiant in the lustre of unadorned truth.’ With the greatest 
veneration for that truth, we must positively assert, that any mass 
of fable may be reconciled with Scripture history by the vague 
and illogical plan of reasoning which Mr. Maurice has generally 
used. It is remarkable indeed, that almost every writer who has 
made the attempt, seems to have bidden for a time a necessary 
adieu to all fixed principles, and sobriety of judgment. ‘The 
exalted understanding of Sir Isaac Newton seems to have deserted 
him on such an occasion; and his chronology is a melanchol 
proof of the impossibility of reasoning on a series of ages whieh 
have descended to oblivion for ever. 

In the last ten pages of this chapter, the author runs over, at 
considerable length, all the principal historical topics on which he 
is about to expatiate. As the exciting of a reader’s curiosity is 
no contemptible object of a well written history, we consider this 
as avery injudicious application of the liberty granted to histori- 
cal writers, of proposing and laying down the plan of their sub- 
ject, for the sake of method and suitable perspicuity. All the 
best ancient and modern historians of Europe do this in a few 
lines, or a short paragraph, with a simple but artful insinuation 
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of the important actions they are about to celebrate. The Asiatic 
historians indeed follow a different method, at least in the lan- 
of their ewordia ; but surely we may question the propriety 

of transferring the inflated style of the East into these ungenial 
regions of ours, after mature consideration of the bad effects it 
has always had on the simple page of truth. A celebrated Arab 
historian of Timdr begins his narrative with these words : ‘ Praise 
be to God, on the loom of whose will and power are woven the 
webs of historical events, and from the fountain of whose decree,’ 
te the abyss of whose might, flow the waves of times and ages.’ 
The historical quill of Mr. Maurice vies with the Mahomedan in 
exhibiting ‘the mighty Pourava, the Porus of the classics towerin 
above the rival Princes of India, as well in the gigantic stature o 
his body, as the comprehensive faculties of his mind, with an 
army numerous as the locusts, issuing from his renowned capital 
to give unsuccessful battle to his too powerful antagonist.’ (p. 7.) 
This, as far as any single sentence can a an idea of the style 
of a writer, is a specimen of the style of Mr. Maurice, asdisplayed 
in this work. And we leave it, without further observation to the 
ew of his readers. 

he second chapter relates the separation of the Indian pro- 
vinces from the Macedonian empire after the death of Alexander. 
We are favoured with both the Greek and Indian accounts of 
Sandracottus or Chandra-gupta, who accomplished that dismem- 
berment. Justin and Arrian are authorities in the one case,and 
Mr. Wilford’s translation, in his own words, is copied in the other. 
The author next proceeds to reconcile the Indian geography of 
Strabo and Arrian with Sanscreet topography. The expedition 
of Seleucus against Sandracottus, and their subsequent alliance, 
are then related; the chapter concluding with an*account of the 
exertions of the Ptolemies to render Egypt the seat of Indian 
commerce. 

On this chapter which is the first specimen of the narrative, 
the preceding being devoted to the plan of the work, we are 
ebliged to observe, that the author differs from us very materially 
in his ideas of historical composition. He considers a minute dis- 
sertation on any obscure topic relating to the country, balancing 
ef authorities, long verbal quotations,and lumping together of opi- 
nions, as good historical writing. We can allow nothing to usurp 
that title but a series of facts, acknowledged as such, arranged in 
a perspicuous and elegant manner, related by the writer as the 
fruits of his own discovery, or of a skilful selection from proper 
and authentic evidence. Ifauthorities must be quoted, we wish 
to find them at the foot of the page, or briefly mentioned in the 
text; and if topics occur requiring a dissertation, we look for it 
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at the end of the volume. A series of sesquipedalian words on 
the immensity of Indian armies, elephants, pagodas, or cities are 
@ poor compensation for the fatigue and anxiety which we expe- 
rience, when one authority is presented at variance with another, 
when a tedious legend is succeeded by a laborious dissertation, 
or the disordered plunder of some eglrtenite antient is tossed 
at random into the historical heap. Mr. Maurice indeed reduces 
the writers whom he consults to a state of absolute penury, by 
extorting the minutest trifles he can discover in their possession. 
As a proof of our assertion we give the first paragraph of the 
third chapter entire, that our readers may judge for themselves, 
of the justice of our observation. 

* Sensible of the sterling value of the friendship of Sandracottus, 
Seleucus appears, during the remainder of their respective lives, dili- 
gently to have cultivated, both by his ambassadors, and the mutual 
interchange of good offices, that pacific disposition which mutual pru- 
dence had dictated, and in some degree rendered necessary, to those 
sovereigns. The conjecture is extremely probable, though I own not 
absolutely justified, by any thing contained in the few historians of the 
period, that he continued, at intervals, to receive fresh supplies for his 
army, of those elephants in which he took so much delight ; and that in 
facta tribute, under the softened name of a present, for the undisturbed 
possession of the Indian throne was annually transmitted to the founder 
ef the Syro-Macedonian dynasty. Nor was it only by presents ofa 
military nature that Sandracottus cultivated the friendship of Seleucus 
for Phylarchus in Atheneus, reports, that he contributed towards the 
improvement of the voluptuous pleasure of his seraglio by sending him 
also certain drugs and roots of a nature tending ad incendendam libidi- 
nem, for thus Bayer, I conceive, justly translates the words durajug sun 
nas; probably genseng, or the more celebrated eringo root.’ * p. 52. 

Of the importance of this last fact, and the sedulous mannerin 
which Mr. Maurice states his authorities with regard to it, the 
reader may form his judgement at leisure. 

Chapter III. contains a miscellaneous account of the reign of 
Seleucus, of Tagara and Pluthana, cities in the Deccan, of the 
Greek commerce with Asia, and their great mistakes about the 
Caspian Sea. It concludes with the deaths of Seleucus and San- 
dracottus, the son of which: last,called by the Greeks Allitrochades 
succeeded his father, after whom, excepting a few suspicious no- 
tices from Ferishtah, a modern Persic author, Mr. Maurice has 
no knowledge of India for a long period. During the dark ages 
which precede the Mahommedan invasion, he is not however 
entirely idle. He hovers round the frontier, and collects, in 


* Bayer, Hist. Regni Grec. Bact. p. 38; & Athenaeus, p. 18. 
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two industrious chapters, all that can be gleaned from the Greek 
writers, and from Bayer’s history of the Greek sovereigns of 
Bactria, from Theodotus to Eucratides II., and of the Parthian 
monarchy from its foundation by Arsaces. Near the end of the 
fifth chapter, the author relates the fall of the kingdom of Bac- 
tria, by the inroads of the Scythians, whom he takes this op- 
portunity of describing ; but, in our opinion, with no originality 
of thought, nor depth of ry rere He draws his informa- 
tion chiefly from Abdulghazi Bahadur’s geographical history of 
the Tatars, and seems to consider the Tatars, Calmucs and Mon- 
gals, as three great branches of the same nation. But we are 
assured by competent authority, that the three Scythian nations 
of antiquity, the conquerors and founders of so many empires, 
are the Tatars, Mongals and Mandshours, each having a lan- 
guage radically distinct from those of its neighbours, and of the 
second of which the Calmucs are only asubordinate branch. It 
would have been greatly preferable to the uninteresting fables of 
Japhet, Yajuj wal’ Majuj, and Irghana Khan, had Mr. Maurice 
favoured us with a dissertation on those separate tribes, after 
having studied the three languages above mentioned in the vari- 
ous books which have been composed on the subject. Repul- 
sive as the labour may seem, it could not be very formidable to 
an expert philologist, who would find in these volumes of words 


the only authentic monuments that remain of Scythian history. 
In addition to the indistinct outline which Mr. Maurice draws of 
these savages, his we often of the most unskilful kind 


imaginable. He garnishes his descriptions in general with a pro- 
fusion of epithet and ornament, which cannot conceal the great 
scarcity of facts under which the narrative labours. This is 
most remarkable in the latter part of the sixth chapter, in which 
the embassies of Porus and Pandion to Augustus, the voluntary 
death of Zarmanochagas at Athens, the voyage of Jambulus, 
and a few other detached notices, are the only information we 
receive on the subject of this history, though a rhetorical con- 
trast of the splendours and characters of Musicanus and Phra- 
otes, two Indian kings, is placed in the vacuum in all the pomp 
of Asiatic diction. Much of this chapter is employed in recon- 
ciling the ancient and modern geography of India, and particu- 
larly of Ceylon, As the author can make no progress in this 
department by his own learning, he rests implicitly on the 
strength of the writers in the Asiatic Researches, or the opi- 
nions of Dr. Vincent. It is in this unfortunate chapter that the 
weakness of European knowledge concerning India appears in 
the most humiliating form. It is here, likewise, that the judg- 
ment of Mr. Maurice, in undertaking to write on a subject on 
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which he had no information, stands most heavily impeached be- 
fore the public. This chapter contains the modern history of Hin- 
dostan, from the century preceding the birth of our Saviour til! 
the Mahommedan era, A. D. 622; a period of 700 years, in 
which the author has scarcely been able to relate seven insulated 
facts in the amnals of that nation, the name of which appears on 
his title-page. 

This chapter concludes the first book. The first chapter of 
the second is entirely occupied with an enumeration of the east- 
ern authors ‘principally cited in this book, with some account 
of themselves and their respective works subjoined.’ These 
are Abulfeda, Mirkhond, Al Makin, Ebn Abdollatif, Ulu Beg, 
Abulpharaj, Abulghazi Bahadur, Ebn Haukal, Al Edrisi, Sher 
feddin and Arabshah. De la Croix’s History of Gengis Khan, 
les Relations Anciennes of Renaudot, and Marco Polo’s Tra- 
vels, &c. give supplemental assistance. Mr. Maurice presents 
his readers with the histories of these authors and their writings 
in the body of the work; a new proof of the scantiness of 
materials, and of his laxity of judgement, in reckoning the 
history of the books which treat of a country a part of the 


history of that country itself. Future historians of Hindostan 
would on this principle be obliged to imsert in their works an 
account ofthe life and writings of the author of the Indian 
Antiquities. The author however of the Decline and Fall 


of the Roman Empire would not have admitted into his text 
a me section of Fabricius’s Bibliotheca, whatever might 
have been the obligations he lay under to the writers mentioned 
in that useful compilation. 
The second chapter of the second book begins with a long ac- 
count of Mahommed and the Arabs, proceeds with their con- 
uest of Persia, and the fall of Yezdegérd, till they crossed the 
ae and subdued Mawaralnahr. This country is then described 
eographically, and a concise history given of the Taherian, Sof- 
arian, and Sammanian dynasties of kings, who reigned in it be- 
fore the sultans of Gazna. Before commencing the history of 
the invasion of India by Mabmid Ghizni, which took place A. 
D. 1000, the author inserts in his text a verbal translation of Re- 
naudot’s Relations Anciennes, or an account of the interior re- 
gions of India, by certain Mahommedan travellers, in the ninth 
century. This he follows up with an extract on the same sub- 
ject, from the Golden Meadows of Masoudi, an Arabic MS. of 
the tenth century, supplied by M. de Guignes. These accounts, 
ia the absolute want of native history, are unquestionably very 
valuable ; but it is contrary to all the laws of taste to place them 
the bedy of the work. ‘They represent India at that period es 
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divided into many states, The kingdoms of Nehtwalla, Canouge, 
Rahmi, Haraz and Tafek, are probably only the names of a few 
of the most considerable Hindoo principalities. The title of Bal- 
hara, or king of kings, assumed by the rajah of Nehrwalla, is no 
proof that he was acknowledged as their superior by all the kings 
in the peninsula; nor is it probable that all Hindostan was ever 
subject to one prince, before the Mahommedan invasion. 

Mr. Maurice pursues his route, along with Mahmud of Gazna, 
through seas of blood, and over mountains of slain. The inva- 
sions of this conqueror were made in the spirit of the Koran and 
its first disciples, into a country rich beyond description, and en- 
tirely exposed to destruction. Our historian describes these suc- 
cessive inroads in his usual manner 5 that is, with great inequality 
of style, sometimes inflated, and at other times insufferably mean. 
He undertakes, in this place, to give the geography of Multan, 
Tatta, Lahore, Gaur, and other districts conquered by the Ma- 
hometans. Instead of doing this in a clear and appropriate man- 
ner, he loads the description with many extraneous and undigni- 
fied circumstances, more resembling a statistical account than an 
historical sketch. In short, he copies the Ayeen Akbery, word 
for word. Of one of these districts he gives us, among other 
things, the following information— 

‘In Tattah are various fine fruits,and the mangoes are remarkably 
good. A small kind of melon grows wild. Here are also a great va- 
riety of flowers ; and their camels are much esteemed.’ p. 249. 


In describing the hideous sack of Tannasar, in a moment of 
horror, when he has exhausted all his powers of description, he 
falls into the following indecorous sentence— 

‘With respect to the great idol Jug Soom himself, in proportion to 
his preeminence he was treated with superior contempt and indignity ; 
and, that not the smallest remnant of his venerated image might exist 
in Hindostan, to excite anew the flame of idolatrous devotion, he was 
sent captive to Gazna, where, after being publicly decapitated, bis 
mutilated limbs were scattered through the streets and highways of that 
populous city, and trampled under the feet of devout Mussulmen.’ 
p- 260. 

This chapter, which contains, besides these accounts, a v 
unseasonable dissertation on the site of Palibothra, and the Cal- 
linge, Gangaride, &c. with a story about the poet Firdausi, ends 
with the death and character of Mahmud, A. D. 1030. To- 
wards the end of the chapter, we have a specimen of the man- 
ner in which the historian of industen collpethes characters. 


He sums up that of Mahmud in these words :— 


‘Thus great, thus mean; thus formidable, thus contemptible ; thus 
benevolent, thus cruel, was the potent Mahmud; whose empire ax- 
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tended from the shores of the Caspian to the mouths of the Indus, and 
from the Tigris to the Ganges.’ 

The last sentence declares the intention of the author 
—‘ to detect and expose the sordid baseness of avarice ; to ensanguined 
ambition to hold up the genuine mirror. This, he asserts, ‘is the 
duty of a hisiorian at all times, but more particularly ofan historian of 
India; the debateable ground, if I may so term it, of ravaged Asia— 
the Acexpama of the earth.’ p 304. 

The second part presents the reader with the only portion of 
Indian history in this volume which ean justly be called mo- 
dern. The first and second chapters give a detail of the reigns 
of the Gaznivide sultans, till the subversion of their throne by 
Mahommed of Gaur. The rise of the slave Cotbeddin, under the 
reign of Mahommed, and the extinction ofthe Gauride dynasty, 
follow it. The third chapter begins with the taking of Samarcand, 
by Gengis Khan, and proceeds with bis dreadful invasions of In- 
dia. Mr. Maurice with great naiveté, contests his right of de- 
scribing this hero with the author of ‘the Decline and Fall of the 
Roman empire.’ 

* It will not fail to be observed, ‘ says he, ‘ that in one part of this work 
Mr. Gibbon and myself tread nearly the same ground ; but it will also be 
remembered that the ground in question is properly mine, and that Mr. 
Gibbon digested when his eloquent pen pourtrayed the martial char- 
acter and heroic feats of the great Gengis Khan.’ 

He then explains bis reasons for this assertion, and adds, 

—‘ However, the field is immense ; and though we meet we do not clash. 
Both our orbits are rather eccentric, but the grand object of inquiry is 
never forgotten.’ Pref. p. iii. 

The rest of the third chapter contains the transactions of the 
family of Chuttub, or rather Cotbeddin, on the throne of Delhi, 
till its extinction by the Afghan dynasty of the tribe of Chilligi. 
The last chapter of the book and volume details the history of 
the Afghan emperors to Mahmud II., whose throne was overtur- 
ned by Timir, in the fourteenth century. In the whole of the se- 
cond part the materials are much more plentiful than in the first; 

yet, though it is actually the most interesting portion of the work, 
fr. Maurice has seldom taken any pains to improve the meagre 
details of his Asiatic chronicles, or reduce by order, regularity, 
and purity of language, his collections, to the form of European 
history. 

Having entered so fully into the examination of this perform- 
ance in the pene pages, it seems scarcely necessary to make 
ary general estimate of its merits. The ‘ History of Modern 
Hindostan’ is evidently the work of a well-meaning, virtuous man, 
who would do every thing in his power to support the cause of 
truth and morality; but who, in the path he has chosen can 
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never be of any considerable service to either. He seems to be 
very deficient in the taste and judgment requisite in an historical 
writer. For a historian of India he is totally unqualified, both 
on account of the peculiar difficulties of the subject, and his ig- 
norance of the Asiatic languages. If this sentence appear unjust 
and severe, we must refer our readers to the history itself, and 
need not fear the uubiassed result of their judgments. When Mr. 
Maurice undertook this work, he ought to have seriously reflect- 
ed, that he was not seated at his desk to write a history of ancient 
Greece, or of any other country, of which he had all the inform- 
ation before him, in a series of well printed volumes; but that 
of adistant region of the world, the history of which was either 
lost, or locked up in obscure and nearly forgotten languages, 
which if he did not study, he could never attain the object of 
his wishes. The task which he has proposed to himself is not to 
be executed by a feeble hand ; nor can it be thought inglorious to 
have failed in making the attempt. For before any writer shall 
favour the literary republic with a history of India worthy of its 
thanks and approbation, he must explore every scrap of informa- 
tion, in every language which Asia possesses, from the deserts of 
Tartary, the country of Gengis and Timiar, to the promontories 
of Malabarand Malacca. He must learn to forswear quotation, 
and must deliver his opinions in his own name and authority. To 
these qualifications he must add the taste and philosophy of a 
Hume ora Robertson. We do not at present discern any of the 
sigus of such an historian ; but, in the mean time, it is the busi- 
ness of the learned to collect MSS., form grammars and diction- 
aries, write dissertations, publish historical researches and records; 
and wait patiently for his appearance. 


Arr. III. Observations on Dr. Sturges’s Pamphlet respecting Non- 
Residence of the Clergy. In a Letter from T. B. Howell, Esq. 
to Mr. Baron Maseres. Second Edition. London. Hatchard. 
1803. 


Reports of Residence, Residentiary Lectures, and other Matters in 
the Diocese of London, for the year 1804. By George Somers 
Clarke D. D. Vicar (constantly residing in the Vicarage) of 
Great Waltham in Essex, Curate of Black Chapel in the same 
Parish, and late Fellow of Trinity College, Oxford. Chelms- 
ford printed. Hurst, London, 1804. 


HE practical question of enforcing the residence of the clergy 
upon their benefices, seems to resolve itself into two 
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branches: 1st, What is just to the individuals who compose the pre- 
sent body of clergy? And, 2d, Supposing their claims to be 
satisfied, what is in itself most expedient? In the discussions 
which have taken place upon the subject, the first question seems 
generally to have been overlooked. Residence bas been assum- 
ed to be a moral duty; and the justice of accumulating new 
penalties upon those who neglect it, bas been inferred with still 
more precipitation. Though residence may be a moral duty, 
the neglect of it can scarcely be considered as a crime; and 
though it may be proper to promote it by every sort of encou- 
ragement, we apprehend that it would be both unjust and inex- 
pedient to enforce it by the terror of punishment. 

Morality undoubtedly requires that every man should do as 
much good as isin his power, and that he should place himseli 
in that situation in which he can most benefit society. Yet he 
would be an bardy politician who would institute a court of in- 
quiry for the parpose of enforcing, by direct penalties, this 
strict and virtuous principle. In another world, indeed, we are 
taught to believe that rewards and punishments will be distribut- 
ed by infallible wisdom, according to a strict computation of 
our merits or offences: but reward enters not into the code of 
human jurisprudence ; and we hope never to see that day when 
we shall be forced to account, before an earthly tribunal, for 
not being quite so wise, so charitable, or so useful, as it was in 
our power to have been. 

But let us illustrate the case in question by a parallel one ; we 
mean, a more frequent residence on their estates by gentlemen of 
landed property. Ifthe actual residence of the owners of the 
tithes be so important, what might not be expected, if the own- 
ers of the land were resident? We recommend it to those who 
have been so long in the habit of legislating for the clergy, to 
deliberate upon a bill of pains and penalties for obliging country 
gentlemen to live upon their estates. They cannot doubt the 
beneficial tendency of such an enactment: the improvement of 
their lands, the improvement of their tenantry in morals, in 
comfort, and in industry, would be its natural result. We sug- 
gest it to them, however, without fear of their being tempted, 
in their own case, to violate the liberty of individuals ; we dou 
not but they would consider such a bill to be, in the highest de 
gree, impolitic and unjust. 

Ht will be said that the cases of the landholder and of the clergy- 
man are not similar; that the one occupies his estate on a free 
and unrestricted tenure: that the other holds his benefice on a 
’ conditional one,—on the performance of certain duties which 
are attached to it. We admit that there is a material difference 
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between them, and shall consider it in its proper place. But, as 
far asthe mere question of tenure is considered, the distinction 
is not great. The landholder has conditions to perform as well 
as the owner of the tithe. Of the leaseholder and copyholder, 
various peculiar compliances are required. The freeholder, too, 
holds his property upon conditions, on the submission to certain 
laws, the payment of certain taxes, and, indeed, on the per- 
sonal execution, if required, of certain offices: conditions, the 
neglect of which may be punished in some cases by distraint, 
in others by confiscation. Every individual in the kingdom 
holds his property on’conditions: and the legislature has a spe- 
culative right, limited, no doubt, in its exertion by policy and justice, 
to alter, or to increase them. That right extends to impose con- 
ditions upon lay property, as well as upon ecclesiastical; and ex- 
pediency and justice are as much to be considered by them in the 
One case asin the other. The clergy, it is said, are an order 
of men instituted and provided for by the public, for the sake 
of the public good. So are land-owners. Property itself is such 
an institution: and if personal residence upon such or such pro- 
perty be expedient, the legislature has as much natural right to 
annex it as an obligation to one sort of property as to another. 

It is possible, therefore, that, thougi parochial residence be 
generally beneficial, yet to enforce it by a bill of pains and 
penalties may be impolitic and unjust. ‘That it would be so to 
enforce the residence of land-owners, is immediately perceived : 
and there is no natural difference between the two sorts of lay 
and of church property, which implies a restriction upon the 
one, which should not be extended to the other. The condi- 
tions of lay tenures may usually be executed by deputy ; and 
in the nature of ecclesiastical property there is no original dis- 
tinction in consequence of which the same liberty may not be 
indulged to the proprieters. If personal service can be requir- 
ed of this class of persons, more justly than of other land own- 
ers, it cannot be from the particular nature of their property, 
but from some particular convention being ingrafted into the 
tenure on which they hold it; and this convention, even if it 
exist, ought not to be authenticated or continued, unless the 
public welfare demand its continuation. 

It will be said, however, that such a convention has been 
made; that personal residence is the conditional tenure on which 
the clergy hold their benefices ; and that, if the existing laws 
are insufficient to enforce the fulfilment of their engagements, 
new penalties may be justly levied for the purpose of compel- 
ling them. We are called upon, therefore, in the first place, 
to examine the fact--whether personal residence be, in reality, 
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a condition on which ecclesiastical property is held. A late act 
of Parliament has indeed, greatly altered the terms which 
were before attached to property of that description; but, as 
the great body of the English beneficed clergy were possessed of 
their livings before the date of this statute, we must consider 
them as fairly bound only by the conditions annexed to their 
benefices at the time they took them; and that if, by an ex post 
facto law, they are fettered with new restrictions, it is a griev- 
ance which ought to be redressed. 

When a man becomes possessed of property, he cannot justly 
be required by the laws to perform more @6nditions than the law 
has annexed to such property, or than he has voluntarily promised 
to observe. When so promised or undertaken, the law, indeed, 
may justly be employed to enforce the fulfilment of his voluntary 
contract; but where it has annexed a specific penalty to its vio- 
lation, his obligation in fact becomes alternative, and he is bound 
either to submit to that penalty, or to do that, for the neglect of 
which it isexacted. Where the omission is not in itself of a cri- 
minal nature, this seems to be the limit of his responsibility ; and 
if the terms of it have been considered as finally settled for a pe- 
riod of several centuries, there must be an additional hardship in 
any attempt to aggravate ihem. 

The legal obligation then to residence, is secured by the legal 
penalty. That penalty, by the statute of Henry VIII. is 10). 
per month for non-residence ; and we are inclined to think, that 
if there be no obligation to residence beyond that which is con- 
tained in this statute, it is in the highest degree oppressive and un- 
just to inflict severer penalties than this, upon men who have en- 
tered into life, and chosen their profession on the faith of the ex- 
isting laws. The moral duty of residence is not here the ques- 
tion. Avarice is to the full as immoral as non-residence can be: 
yet it would be highly unfair to lay a partial tax upon the miser 
by a per centage on his heap. It may be very immoral fora 
clergyman to draw a revenue of 700 or 800l. per annum from a 
country parish, and without ever thinking of his parishioners, to 
spend it idly in London, at Tunbridge, or at Bath. If, however, 
he was instituted to his benefice, under the sole restriction of a 
law which exposed him to a penalty of 120). per annum for non- 
residence, it is equally unjust, by a new law, to extort from him 
a penalty of 500 or 600l. as it would be to seize half or two 
thirds of the miser’s capital for the benefit of his country. That 
constitution may possibly be a bad one, which permits such an 
alienation of ecclesiastical stipend from the fair purposes of an ec- 
clesiastical establishment, and it may require to be altered or 
amended; but to preserve the public faith, is a greater object than 
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to check partial abuses; and no general arrangements should be 
permitted to bear hard upon an individual. 

This, however, is not all. This penal statute had almost slept 
for ages. In its original meaning it was equally severe with the laws 
against the Papists not long ago abolished, and, like them, would 
have been considered as cect, and abolished also, but for pe- 
culiar circumstances attending it. A fine of 101. per month in 
the reign of Henry VIII. was more than ten times the value of 
most benefices: its severity therefore was preposterous ; and it 
would have been long forgotten, had it not been occasionally, but 
very rarely resorted to, in particular and flagrant instances ; some- 
times by parishioners, who = themselves aggrieved, and 
sometimes for the gratification of personal enmity. Viewed in 
this light by those who knew of its existence, the abuses of it, 
which had taken place, were in themselves so rare, its good ef- 
fects in some few instances so presumable, and, perhaps, the 
check which it afforded upon an oppressive and negligent minister 
so expedient, that, modifed as its severity was by the change in 
the value of money, it may have been regarded with indulgence, 
if not with favour. 

Of late, this statute has been noticed by the tribe of informers, 
as affording a fit opportunity for the exercise of their calling, and 
has, consequently, been made the instrument of much and indis- 
criminate oppression. Many persons have suffered from it, who 
knew not of its existence, or knew not that they were exposed to 
its operation: many who, though conscious of some informality, 
which exposed them to its effect, yet presumed that the actual 
and conscientious performance of their real duties, as it exempted 
them from censure, would exemptthem from punishment, though 
they were not actually resident in the cottage, or the shed, which 
which was called a parsonage. Instances, indeed, of peculiar and 
affecting cruelty were every where to be seen, occasioned by 
the unexpected revival of penalties that were virtually obsolete, 
and hardships which called aloud for remedy. 

The most obvious and natural mode of proceeding in an attempt 
to remedy the abuses of a law, is either to abolish the law itself 
or so to modify it, as to prevent the opportunity of abuse. Ifthe 
existence of occasional prosecutions upon the statute of Henry 
VIII. usually by parties interested in promoting residence, had 
been productive of public good, as probably may have been the 
case, and the abuse complained of was the sudden advantage ta- 
ken of it by informers, for the purposes of promiscuous and syste- 
matic prosecutions, the natural remedy was to shut out informers 
from the eapacity of prosecuting, and, in other respects, to leave 


the parties in the same situation which they were in before. 
79 
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It may be observed, however, that the statute of Henry VIII. 
was radically absurd, and entirely unequal in its operation: that 
it imposes the same fine upon non-residence on a large benifice, 
and on a small one,—a sum comparatively trifling, when compared 
with the revenues of the one,—while it amounts to nearly dou- 
ble the clear income of half the livings in the kingdom : that non- 
residence on a valuable benefice is thus made punishable only by 
a tax, which it may very easily sustain, while on a small one it 
is in the power of any person to render it impracticable. All 
this is unquestionably true: and it is not denied that the fine 
for non-residence on small preferments ought to be reduced : but 
the importance of this reduction would be much lessened, if the 
power of prosecuting were confined to the persons interested in 
residence. From such we know from experience that they would 
rarely flow, except in flagrant cases: the adoption of such a plan, 
at least, would not be exposing any. description of the clergy to 
a new injustice: and we cannot help considering it a new myjus- 
tice, to permit the revival of an*unjust law, which was generally 
understood to be obsolete. 

The obligation to residence by the common law arises from the 
statute of Henry VIII. The original intention of that statute is 
of no consequence. The clergy, who are become possessed of 
benefices under its restriction, have nothing to say to the views of 
Henry in enacting it. They have submitted, indeed, to its pe- 
nalties; but they ought not equitably to be considered as having 
submitted to other penalties, than those to which, at the period 
of choosing their profession, the act was understood efficiently to 
extend. Now, its efficiency in practice was confined to occasion- 
al, but very rare prosecutions in peculiar instances; and those 
persons who knew that its powers extended farther, believed the 
exercise of those powers to be almost as unlikely, as those of the 
statutes against witchcraft or forestalling. So far as it has bi- 
therto been usually acted upon, so far, and no farther, we contend 
that it might have justly been permitted to operate in future. We 
contend, therefore, not only that to increase the penalties of that 
act upon any description of non-resident clergy is partial and op- 
pressive, but that the legislature was bound to relieve them from 
the operation of the existing law, so far as common practice bad 
induced a belief of its being antiquated: and this it was bound 
to do, we conceive, not as a measure of indulgence, but as an 
act of justice. 

It will be said, that though the obligation of the common law 
extends no farther than to a fine of 101. per month, yet that resi- 
dence is prescribed by the canon law. Let the canon law take 
care of itself. Its injunctions in many points are obsolete, and, 
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Heaven be praised, not likely to be revived. The obligations 
which it imposes can only be commensurate to its powers, 

Butthe clergy make a specific promise of residence at the time 
that they are instituted to their livings; and that promise they do 
not perform. ‘The existing laws are insufficient to compel them 
to its performance; and therefore a new law may justly be en- 
acted for that purpose. Its object is not to impose new restric« 
tions, but to» compel the execution of old engagements, which 
arise, though not from the injunctions of the law, yet fromthe 
particular contract which has been entered into at institution. 
Undoubtedly, if such acontract be made, it is just that its exe- 
cution should be enforced: but let us examine into its existence 
and its nature. 

English benefices are chiefly divided into rectories and vicarages. 
Rectories are the most numerous, and usually the richest. ith 
regard to these, no promise whatever of residence is made at insti- 
tution. On admission to vicarages, indeed, previously to the act 
43d Geo. III. cap. 84, an oath of residence was administered to 
the clerk, with the exception, ‘ unless dispensed with by the bishop.’ 
This is the only promise on the subject, which is, in any instance, 
required of a clergyman. ‘The promise made by vicars cannot, 
in any degree, aflect the rectors; and thus we have more than 
half the clergy, and by far the most opulent part of them, at once 


set quite free from any promise of residence, from any engage- 
ment more precise or determinate than the law. Vicars, where- 
ever the bishop calls upon them to reside in consequence of their 
oath, are, doubtless, bound to its observance ; and if the bishop 
be deficient in oe to compel that observance, we do not object 


to the justice of strengthening his authority. Liberality, indeed, 
would rather suggest perhaps, that, since the severer discipline, to 
which one part of the clergy is subject, cannot be extended to 
their brethren without injustice, it ought to_be relaxed even 
where justice might tolerate its exaction. The inequality be- 
tween members of the same order would thus be lessened; and 
the unreasonableness avoided, of subjecting to stricter observances 
those persons to whom that profession is the least lucrative. Such, 
very properly, seems to have been the sentiment of parliament 
in the late act, by which this oath is abolished, and vicars placed 
precisely upon the same footing with rectors, as to the article of 
residence. 

But, however this peculiar obligation may be considered, it is 
only indirectly the object of the law. It is directly cognizable 
by the bishop. Where he claims of a vicar the fulfilment of his 
oath, and meets with a refusal, it may be just to arm him with 
sufficient power for enforcing the demand, We cannot indeed 
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believe, that the obligations of an oath are lightly considered by 
the English clergy, or that such refusals can be so frequent as to 
constitute an adequate cause of legislative interference ; but, at all 
events, the general question of residence, and the justice of com- 
pelling it, is not materially varied by this exception. Rectors 
are not influenced by it at all; nor yet the great majority of non- 
resident vicars, whose residence is dlapensed with by the diocesan, 
either virtually or directly. 

It has been objected indeed farther, that, at admission to their 
benefices, the clergy take upon them the cure of the souls of 
their parishioners ; that this cure implies personal residence, with- 
out which it cannot be properly exerted; and that, therefore, as 
the cure is a condition of tenure, the residence which it implies 
must be a condition also. 

Now, the cure of souls is undoubtedly a condition of ecclesi- 
astical tenure ; and we are not disposed to think lightly of the re- 
sponsibility which it conveys. _ We believe also, that the pastoral 
cure will, in general, be best executed by that shepherd to whom 
the flock is most immediately Committed. That-residence, where 
circumstances permit it, is a moral duty, we neither deny nor 
doubt. No bread is more dishonourably eaten, than that of him 
who enters into the sacred order merely for the sake of its emo- 
luments ; who takes upon himself the high charge of contributing, 
so far as may be in his power, to the promotion of virtue and of 
religion, and thinks that he can fairly transfer to another the du- 
ties of this holy character, while he revels himself in idleness or 
in vice. But the morality of the thing, we must again repeat, is 
not the question; and laws cannot justly be made to punish a 
class of individuals for a breach of contract, unless the contract 
which they are supposed to have violated, be violated, not accord- 
ing to the nice and delicate standard of a scrupulous conscience, 
but according to the broad and obvious maxims which are follow- 
ed in interpreting a penal statute. 

What then does the law consider as a sufficient discharge of 
this important trust? Surely we may infer from its authorizing 
and protecting the establishment of curates, who are merely de- 
puties in their trust, that it cannot consistently be regarded as re- 
probating the system of deputation. It cannot justly say first to 
the incumbent — If you do not reside, you shall keep a sufficient 
curate :’ and say again, on receiving his assent to this condition— 
‘No, that will not do; your duties cannot be properly executed 
by deputy; you must reside yourself.’ 

It has been said also, that the beneficed clergyman is richer than 
the curate ; and that the original intent of assigning to him his 
revenues being that he might use hospitality, this end, whatever 
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may be the case as to the cure of souls, is not answered by the sub- 
stitution of a poorer person in his room. To this we reply, that 
the original intent is in no degree the question, but only the pre- 
sent object and obligation of the law. When provisions were 
first settled on the clergy for this purpose, the kingdom was in an 
unsettled and semi-barbarous state. No regular inns or accom- 
modations existed for travellers or for pilgrims; and their recep- 
tion came therefore to be considered as, in a great degree, the 
province of the clergy. Since pilgrimages have ceased, and the 
increase of security and civilization has produced a more ae 
system of accommodation for the use of travellers, the mode of 
popnaat, and the mode of appropriation of clerical revenues has 

een changed also. To require of the clergy of the nineteenth 
century the hospitality of the eighth, would be to annibilate their 
parlours and their libraries, and to degrade their intelligence and 
manners. It would leave them, indeed, a spacious hearth, and 
a chimney similar to those of our ancient halls! Their yards 
would be well stored with wheat; their slaughter-houses with 
oxen ; and their cellars might overflow with ale. Their parson- 
ages, like the Spanish monasteries, by a happy consummation, 
might then become the resort of innumerable vagabonds, and the 
nest of incorrigible beggars; but the nobility, the gentry, and the 
merchants of our isle, would still drive, we believe, to the George, 
or to the Thistle. 

It is expedient, doubtless, that the income drawn by clergy- 
men from country parishes, should be expended by them in the 
country. ‘They are usually men of education and of intelligence, 
and, in the present general dereliction of their estates by gentle- 
men of landed property, the expenditure of the income of a mo- 
derate living in a country parish, by a moral and judicious resi- 
dent, may be of peculiar benefit. This, with other considera- 
tions, may have its weight in the future regulation of the clerical 
order. ‘The residence of a rich rector is likely to be more useful 
than that of a poor curate. But if the non-resident on his own 
living perform elsewhere, as is usually the case, the duties of the 
clerical office (and perhaps the curate whom he employs is in a 
similar predicament), who sees not that, by a reciprocity of this 
description, the convenience of individuals 1s consulted ; and that, 
though the clergyman’s income be not expended precisely on the 
spot from which it is drawn, yet that it is expended elsewhere in 
a similar manner to what would have been practised there, vary- 
ing in the individuals to whom it is paid, but, as a national ob 
ject, not varying at all either in the mode or the extent of its ap- 
plication ? 

We have stated what we think to be due of right to the exist- 
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believe, that the obligations of an oath are lightly considered by 
the English clergy, or that such refusals can be so frequent as to 
constitute an adequate cause of legislative interference ; but, at all 
events, the general question of residence, and the justice of com- 
pelling it, is not materially varied by this exception. Rectors 
are not influenced by it at all; nor yet the great majority of non- 
resident vicars, whose residence is Eeeanel with by the diocesan, 
either virtually or directly. 

It has been objected indeed farther, that, at admission to their 
benefices, the clergy take upon them the cure of the souls of 
their parishioners ; that this cure implies personal residence, with- 
out which it cannot be properly exerted ; and that, therefore, as 
the cure is a condition of tenure, the residence which it implies 
must be a condition also. 

Now, the cure of souls is undoubtedly a condition of ecclesi- 
astical tenure ; and we are not disposed to think lightly of the re- 
sponsibility which it conveys. _ We believe also, that the pastoral 
cure will, in general, be best executed by that shepherd to whom 
the flock is most immediately Committed. That residence, where 
circumstances permit it, is a moral duty, we neither deny nor 
doubt. No bread is more dishonourably eaten, than that of him 
who enters into the sacred order merely for the sake of its emo- 
luments ; who takes upon himself the high charge of contributing, 
so far as may be in his power, tothe promotion of virtue and of 
religion, and thinks that he can fairly transfer to another the du- 
ties of this holy character, while he revels himself in idleness or 
in vice. But the morality of the thing, we must again repeat, is 
not the question; and Jaws cannot justly be made to punish a 
class of individuals for a breach of contract, unless the contract 
which they are supposed to have violated, be violated, not accord- 
ing to the nice and delicate standard of a scrupulous conscience, 
but according to the broad and obvious maxims which are follow- 
ed in interpreting a penal statute. 

What then does the law consider as a sufficient discharge of 
this important trust? Surely we may infer from its authorizing 
and protecting the establishment of curates, who are merely de- 
puties in their trust, that it cannot consistently be regarded as re- 
probating the system of deputation. It cannot justly say first to 
the incumbent —‘ If you do not reside, you shall keep a sufficient 
curate :’ and say again, on receiving his assent to this condition— 
‘No, that will not do; your duties cannot be properly executed 
by deputy ; you must reside yourself.’ 

It has been said also, that the beneficed clergyman is richer than 
the curate ; and that the original intent of assigning to him his 
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may be the case as to the cure of souls, is not answered by the sub- 
stitution of a poorer person in his room. To this we reply, that 
the original intent is in no degree the question, but only the pre- 
sent object and obligation of the law. When provisions were 
first settled on the clergy for this purpose, the kingdom was in an 
unsettled and semi-barbarous state. No regular inns or accom- 
modations existed for travellers or for pilgrims; and their recep- 
tion came therefore to be considered as, in a great degree, the 
province of the clergy. Since pilgrimages have ceased, and the 
increase of security and civilization has produced a more age 
system of accommodation for the use of travellers, the mode of 
puree and the mode of appropriation of clerical revenues has 

een changed also, To require of the clergy of the nineteenth 
century the hospitality of the eighth, would be to annibilate their 
parlours and their libraries, and to degrade their intelligence and 
manners. It would leave them, indeed, a spacious hearth, and 
a chimney similar to those of our ancient halls! Their yards 
would be well stored with wheat; their slaughter-houses with 
oxen ; and their cellars might overflow with ale. Their parson- 
ages, like the Spanish monasteries, by a happy consummation, 
might then become the resort of innumerable vagabonds, and the 
nest of incorrigible beggars ; but the nobility, the gentry, and the 
merchants of our isle, would still drive, we believe, to the George, 
or to the Thistle. 

It is expedient, doubtless, that the income drawn by clergy- 
men from country parishes, should be expended by them in the 
country. ‘They are usually men of education and of intelligence, 
and, in the present general dereliction of their estates by gentle~ 
men of landed property, the expenditure of the income of a mo- 
derate living in a country parish, by a moral and judicious resi- 
dent, may be of peculiar benefit. This, with other considera- 
tions, may have its weight in the future regulation of the clerical 
order. ‘The residence of a rich rector is likely to be more useful 
than that of a poor curate. But if the non-resident on his own 
living perform elsewhere, as is usually the case, the duties of the 
clerical office (and perhaps the curate whom he employs is in a 
similar predicament), who sees not that, by a reciprocity of this 
description, the convenience of individuals is consulted ; and that, 
though the clergyman’s income be not expended precisely on the 
spot from which it is drawn, yet that it is expended elsewhere in 
a similar manner to what would have been practised there, vary- 
ing in the individuals to whom it is paid, but, as a national ob 
ject, not varying at all either in the mode or the extent of its ap- 
plication ? 

We have stated what we think to be due of right to the exist- 
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ing body of the clergy. We shall now inquire, what conduet, 
these rights being preserved, it is politically expedient to pursue 
towards the order? [tis plain that the two questions are entirely 
distinct. ‘The church revenues are assigned by the legislature to 
the clergy for the performance of certain duties ; and though men, 
who have adopted a profession, and become possessed of property 
under the existing laws, cannot justly be subjected to new obliga- 
tions, yet such obligations may still, with sufficient justice, be im- 
posed upon all persons who may hereafter enter into the same 
profession, with a knowledge of its increased restrictions ; so that, 
provided all the rights and interests of individuals, and the privi- 
leges of its present members be preserved, there is no restriction 
in legislating for the order, but that of political expediency. 

Now, the revival of the statute of Henry is, we think, not only 
unjust for the present, but impolitic for the future. It has been 
seen that its pressure is extremely unequal. Its penalty amounts 
to only the eighth or the tenth part of some livings : it is twice the 
value of half the benefices in the kingdom. Ifa statute of penal- 
ties must be enacted, it seems but fair that the greater propor- 
tional fine should be levied upon the benefice of greater value.— 
But, before we speak of the means of enforcing residence, let us 
examine the possibility. Half the benefices in the kingdom are 
under £60. yer annum, many under £20. What law can require 
# man upon such an income to provide even the necessaries of life 
for himself and family, and to maintain in any degree the appear- 
ance of a gentleman? What equitable law would drive such a 
man from a curacy, much superior perhaps in value to his living, 
or from a situation which, from habit or from circumstances, may 
be favourable to that rigid economy which is necessary to his sub- 
sistence? The cure of his living, meanwhile, may probably be 
administered, at the salary of half its income, by the rector, or 
the vicar, or the curate of an adjoining parish of equally trifling 
value, who, while he thus helps to improve the scanty revenue of 
his neighbour, derives equal benefit to hisown. Such, we believe, 
is very generally the state of non-residence on livings of inconsi- 
derable value; and if it be not without its inconveniences, yet 
we see not how it can be ameliorated, unless the incomes of the 
inferior clergy be first increased. 

If, in these circumstances, to compel residence would be inex- 
pedient, the unrestricted revival of the statute of Henry VIII. 
must be given up. On very large livings, its revival might not 
prove compulsory; but the license which it would give here, is 
as objectionable as its undiscriminating severity in other instances. 
There are few clergymen who would not rather reside, than sub- 
init to the regular defalcation of £120. per annum to be paid to 
common informers. If any persons, however, should be willing, 
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rather than reside, to subject themselves to this penalty, they are 
those whose benefices are the most lucrative ; and surely, if non- 
residence is in any degree to be optional, it should be least so with 
those persons who derive the largest revenues from the church, 
in those livings, the profits of which may be considered as mo- 
derate, and as being fairly adequate to the proper support of an 
ecclesiastic, the penalty inflicted by this statue may in effect be 
considered equally compulsory as it is respecting smaller benefi- 
ces. No clergyman of from 200 to 5001. per annum can afford to 
give up so large a proportion of his income ; and, if this statute 
be revived, he must reside : he would else sink a step or two in 
the gradation of society and his order; and this no man is willing 
to do, in any alternative whatever. 

In considering the claims of the present body of the clergy, 
we have not attempted to deny the immorality of non-residence: 
we have even argued as if it were likely to be ee to a gene- 
ral and flagrant extent. We have so argued from the conviction 
that if, even on that supposition, compulsory statutes concerning 
residence be unjust, they must be much more so wherever non- 
residence is morally excusable or justifiable. For the real state 
of the fact, we refer to the common situation of the English cler- 
gy. The great portion of benefices is in the patronage of the 
crown, of the bishops, of ecclesiastical dignitaries and corpora- 
tions, and of opulent individuals. The candidates for these prizes 
are usually men, who from an early age have devoted themselves 
to the church as a profession, have entered it as curates, and ris- 
en to preferment by various interests and merits. As curates, they 
ane have resided in their native counties. Their lives are 
not particularly active ; and habit strengthens in them, far more 
than in men who have been thrown into more varied situations, 
ihat predilection for their own home and neighbourhood, which 
is natural to all. Marriage, too, or attachments which have mar- 
riage for their object, add new links to the chain which binds 
them ; and occupied in this mode of life, and with these feel- 
ings, they are presented to their benefices. Where the benefice 
may be situated is a matter of chance. A man who expects 
provision from the crown, is equally likely to be preferredin De- 
vonshire or in Cumberland. The private patron of a Warwick- 
shire divine may possess advowsons in Lincolnshire or in Kent. 
Such being the case, loth to shake of those social attachments, 
and local partialities, which have bound themselves fast round 
him, he retains his former curacy in his native county, and pro- 
vides, in return, for the due care of his living by a regular and 
legally authorised substitute. Such is but a fair picture of Eng- 
glish non-residence. ‘The absolute dereliction of the clerical office 
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is comparatively rare. When a man is not resident on his own 
living, he is commonly curate to another. We do not dispute, 
that, where other considerations are equal, it is better that a cler- 
gyman should execute the duties of his own parish, than that he 
should entrust them to another. He is connected with his pari- 
shioners bya more permanent interest ; and from the natural ef- 
fect of human motives, is more likely to exert himself in promo- 
ting their various interests,than a man whose connexion with them 
is only temporary or precarious. Residence, therefore, we think, 
ought certainly to be encouraged by promoting the building or the 
maintenance of residence-houses, and by every indirect induce- 
ment which can be held out by public or private patronage. Far- 
ther than this it might possibly be injudicious to advance. The 
public would actually lose more by that violent eradication of 
the most amiable and useful feelings which bind a man to his 
native soil, thamthey could gain by the substitution of a resident 
incumbent in the place of a resident curate. The inducements 
to residence are already extremely powerful. There is a natural 
charm annexed to property ofevery kind, which generally prompts 
men to attach themselves to it even at a manifest inconvenience. 
The superior consequence, too, which a man enjoys within the 
sphere and influence of his property, is always a strong tie to re- 
sidence upon it ; and, with regard to the clergy, whose receipts, 
in case of non-residence, are almost always greatly inadequate to 
the real value of their tythes, pecuniary motives to such residence 
are far from being wanting. 

Such being the case, we suspect that there is no want of direct 
obligations to personal residence. Indirect encouragements may 
fairly and usefully be given. But, where these are not sufficient, 
we are inclined to think, that the partial evil which might result 
from harassing and disturbing the individual, might be more than 
enough to counterbalance the public good which his residence 
might produce. 

It may be right to enact new regulations for the better care of 
parochial benefices. In very small livings, we do not indeed see 
Sa this can be effected; but, on large and competent ones, 
something may de done. Where the living is sufficient to make 
such arestriction just, it may be made a condition of non resi- 
dence to the incumbent, that, in the case of his own absence, a 
resident curate should be maintained. If it should be thought ne- 
cessary to guard against the abuses which sometimes, though but 
rarely occur, it might be added, as a farther restriction, that a 
man who did not execute clerical offices in his own parish, should 
still be obliged to execute them elsewhere. He might be per- 
mitted to be non-resident, though not permitted to be idle. With 
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regard to the rest, let adequate houses of residence be provided, 
and the miserable pittance, which is the ea of the inferior 
clergy, be increased by a consolidation of small eo an ob- 
ject which, perbaps, might easily be accomplished by gradual 
operation ; and then the clergy will reside in sufficient numbers, 
without the compujsion of penalties. 

We are sorry to observe, that the opinion of the legislature bas 
been very different. By the act which was passed last year, pro- 
secutions, by information, of non-residents are still permitted ; 
but the fine is varied proportionally to the value of the living. 
Absence of the incumbent for three months, at one or several 
times during the same year, is permitted without his incurring 
any penalty. Where his absence exceeds three months, and is 
less than six, the fine to which the absentee is liable, is one third 
of the clear income of his living: absence for more than six 
months, and not exceeding eight, one half: for more than eight 
months, two thirds: for the whole year, three fourths of such 
annual income. A power of proceeding summarily is vested in 
the bishops, who, if their monitions to residence are neglected, 
have the right, after a certain period, of declaring the benefice 
to be absolutely void, and of calling upon the patron to present 
another clerk. Numerous exceptions, however, are made, of of- 
fices or employments, which exempt the beneficed clergy who 
exercise them, from the necessity of residence. Numerous other 
cases are particularized, in which a power of granting licenses for 
non-residence, to be in force for two years from the time of their 
being granted, is assigned to the diocesan. A right of apneal to 
the Solhihes is also given, if, in case of a refusal, the applicant 
shall think himself aggrieved. Assome instances, too, may na- 
turally be supposed likely to occur, which may convey an equita- 
ble excuse for non-residence, but may be so delicately or particu- 
larly circumstanced, that they cannot be specified or provided for 
by written laws, an additional clause grants power to the bishop, 
in any case whatever, which shall seem worthy to him of such 
special interference, to give an extraordinary license for non-resi- 
dence; and with the reserve, that the license thus granted shall 
be countersigned by the archbishop, and approved by the Privy- 
Council. 

By this bill of unusual complexity, the penalties on non-resi- 
dent incumbents of valuable benefices are increased in a very 
heavy degree. Our opinion of the justice of this measure may 
be collected from our former observations. The penalties are 
reduced to the non-residents on smaller livings, but are still so 
heavy, as absolutely to compel residence in all instances, except 
those where the parties may be exempted from them by the ex- 
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press stipulation of the act, or the license of the bishop. A mea- 
sure is little likely to be expedient, into which so much compli- 
cation must enter, to make it in any degree compatible with 
justice. In a bill relating to non-residence, a specific line must 
certainly be drawn, to distinguish precisely what time or degree 
of absence from a benefice is, in the eye of the law, to be deem- 
ed non-residence. This line, by the late act, is fixed at three 
months; a period, communibus annis, perhaps fully adequate to 
the reasonableoccasions which may induce a clergyman’s absence 
from his parish. But cases, however, may be suggested, in 
which a man whose usual absence from his benefice does not 
exceed half the time thus permitted, may reasonably wish that 
his liberty had been less confined. Business or literature 
may summon him to the metropolis: family connexions, or 
the call of friendship, may urge him to visit a distant county, 
Business frequently cannot be interrupted; and the heavy ex- 
pences of travelling ought not to be accumulated. If the bill 
must be compulsory, its object, we are to suppose, is to compel 
a bona fide residence, and to leave to individuals the utmost liber- 
ty that is consistent with the attainment of the object. This, we 
believe, would have been as well accomplished, if six months ab- 
sence had been permitted, instead of three. The clergy are not so 
opulent, that they can afford to keep up a permanent establishment 
distinct from their parochial residences: they cannot systematically 
avail themselves, upon the? moderate or scanty incomes, of the li- 
berty which would thus be allowed them. Where they must re- 
side one half of the year, in consequence of the residence bill, 
their circumstances would oblige them to reside the other ; and if 
six months absence, instead of three months, had been permitted, 
we think that the permission would in general only have been 
acted upon, in instances which the liberal advocates for residence 
would have thought worthy of ent 

Restrictions, too, are laid on farming ; from an apprehension, 
we presume, lest the sacerdotal character should be degraded, 
a compliment of a singular nature to the noblemen and opulent 
landholders of our age, who have distinguished themselves by 
their patronage of agriculture! But the elevated rank and ample 
fortunes of these liberal agriculturists secure them from the mean 
and sordid manners of those who are merely farmers. And do 
the clergy deserve the imputation of being sunk below their le- 
vel, by an illiberal attention to similar objects? Individuals 
among them may be rustic, or may be sordid: as a body, no as- 
sertion can be more groundless: and those among them who 
may pay too exclusive an attention to the plough, will not be 
likely to improve in their manners, or to benefit their country 
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by mere useful avocations, if they are restricted from engrafting 
this simple and not illiberal employment on the immediate du- 
ties of their office. But the clergy, who exercise the sacred 
function, are not the only persons who are subjected to these 
restrictions. For certain actions, which relate to the detail of 
agriculture, the penalties of the statute of Henry VIII. are au- 
thenticated and revived, touching all persons, whether curates or 
without cure, whether beneficed or not beneficed, who have once 
experienced the mystic die of ordination. The character of the 
order may certainly be, in some degree, affected by the conduct 
of all its members, supernumeraries, or in actual service; but 
we need only refer to the strange opinions not long ago avowed 
in an honourable assembly, on the subject of sacerdotal indelibi- 
lity, to be convinced that it has been greatly influenced by the 
same singular persuasion, in its later deliberations upon other 


claims, and extinction of other franchises belongimg to the same 
body.* 


* The supposed indelibility of the sacred character, which seems to 
have had so much influence of late upon the fortunes of the English 
clergy, is entirely a relic of Popish superstition. It is rather hard, that 
an imposition, practised upon the public by the priests of the dark ages, 
for the purpose of acquiring power which was inconsistent with just li- 
berty, should be visited upon the clergy of the present age by a depri- 
vation of their natural and constitutional rights. A paper singularly 
adapted to illustrate the Popish complexion of the doctrine of indelibi- 
lity, appeared in the public prints soon after the act was passed exclud- 
ing the English clergy from a seat in Parliament. The paper which 
we allude to purported to be a reply from one of the French ex-bishops 
to the letter of the Pope, which enjoined a compliance with the Con- 
cordatum. The conjuncture was singular. It will be remembered, 
that at the time when a British Parliament was voting the indelibility of 
the clergy, the Pope, at the instance of Buonaparte, had requested the 
ex-bishops to resign all claims upon their late dioceses, and, with those 
elaims, of course, the duties and responsibility of the office by which 
they were entitled to them. The above-mentioned answer to this mo- 
dest request assured his holiness, that the writer, who had fallen on evi! 
times, and was sufficiently wearied with the toils of life, had long Ceas- 
ed to be charmed with ecclesiastical dignity, or to be influenced by 
worldly cares: That no expectation of a return of the old regime, no 
value which he affixed to the vain consciousness of rights, which he ex- 
pected not ever to resume, prevented him from paying an instant and 
implicit obedience to the signification of the pontiff’s will: That his 
conscience, however, would not permit him to make that voluntary re 
signation of his claims, which otherwise he would gladly offer: That 
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We must not omit mentioning, that by an act of Henry VIII. 
of a date subsequent to that which we have already mentioned, 
all persons who actually resided in the Universities, for the pur 
poses of study, under the age of forty, were exempted from the 
penalties of the first. This age by the new bill is limited to 
thirty. If any thing could increase our surprise at so gratuitous 
an attack on literature and science, it would be, that the mover 
of the bill should have been member for the University of Ox- 
ford. 

It may possibly be said, that though the residence-act, without 
modification or exception, might be very unequal and unjust, yet 
that the ill consequences which might result from it in such casesas 
have been enumerated may be obviated by the bishop’s power to 
grant dispensation. There is indeed a partial remedy provided for 
some of the inequalities of the bill; buta remedy clogged with nu- 
merous difficulties in most of the cases which have been above enu- 
merated. Where the case is so specific as to have been pointed out 
by the actas one in which the bishop may grant a simple license, 
the measure is comparatively easy ; but, in very many instances, 
such license cannot be valid without farther process. It must first 
be submitted to the archbishop, and countersigned by him ; a mea- 
sure which the bishops themselves will not, in general, be forward 
to countenance. It must afterwards be laid before the Privy 
Council. A succession of formidable gradations, which will al- 
most universally prevent the applications which it seems to sanc- 
tion. Even though this remedy were more accessible, and how- 
ever ready the bishops might be to facilitate those steps which 
depend on them, we are not partial to the dispensing system. To 
enact harsh laws, and then to make provision for alleviating the 
oppression they may produce, is not like the legislation of an en- 
lightened age. We do not at all question the respectability of the 

ealenminldiceceneiptimastaival 

he could not forget the indelible character which had been impressed by 
the hands which stamped him with episcopacy ; and that the gift of the 
Holy Ghost was only to be rendered up with life: That the bond thus 
entered into was entirely indissoluble, none, he added, could doubt, 
who duly considered the nature of the sacrament of ordination; and 
that even in the church of that country in which he resided, heretical 
as it was, and completely estranged from the apostolic father of true 
believers, yet that from the last degree of impiety it was still free, the 
renunciation of clerical indelibility; and that this important and fun- 
damental article of faith had, in a recent instance, been solemnly re- 
cognized by the English Legislature. So far the French bishop of 
1802, if we may trust the authenticity of the performance which we 
quote ; but it appeared in so malicious a contretems, that we can hardly 
believe it to be genuine. 
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Reverend Bench, nor would we willingly convey the slightest in- 
sinuation to their prejudice. We believe the power that is assign- 
ed them not to be of their own seeking, and that they are is. 
osed to use it with impartiality and discretion. But we are not 
nd of discretionary powers. Ifa man have an equitable title to 
assert any thing asa right, he ought not to be obliged to ask it as 
a favour. If the health of an incumbent paling « removal to 
Harrowgate or to Bath ; if he be an assistant master in a school 
at London or in York, and the Legislature judge that to be a suf- 
ficient plea for his non-residence upon a living in Langashire, he 
ought not to be compelled to solicit the consent of his diocesan. 
He should be made free, and have an original title conferred u 
on him to vindicate his freedom. If the parsonage be unfit for 
him to live in, he ought not to be obliged to ask leave to take u 
his residence in another house. If the glebe be not} e 
for the proper supply and convenience of his household, he should 
have aright to rent a few acres in addition. It has been said that 
the clergy should be subject to their bishop, as the officers of an 
army are subject to their general. They ought not: unless there 
be the same necessity for subjection. Military analogies can ne- 
ver be applied, with justice, to the offices of civil life. According 
to the system of the residence act, it is necessary that a dispensing 
power should be lodged somewhere ; and it could be lodged no- 
where with so much propriety as with the ecelesiastical superior ; 
but this necessity shows rather the harsh principle of the bill, 
than the propriety of the dispensation. 

In this discussion of the residence question, it has been our ob- 
ject to shew the general grounds on which it would have been 
right and politic to act, rather than to enter into an apologeticab 
detail of particular hardships, or an appeal to humanity in favour 
of the suffering clergy. ‘To these points, the pamphlet of Dr. 
Sturges, which we formerly noticed with approbation, is princi- 

ally directed ; and we need not be long detained either with Mr. 
Howell’s observations, or the reports and observations of Dr. 
Clarke. The first is affected, ignorant, and superficial ; the 
other we do not understand. The author seems to have intended 
the greater part of it to be very witty, eloquent and ironical ; 
but it appears,to us to be as pitifully dull as any thing that has 
lately fallen under our observation. The reports are addressed, 
evidently without permission, to the Bishop of London ; and the 
work seems intended, in the sequel, to gratify personal malignity, 
under the pretence of zeal for clerical regularity. We are inclin- 
ed to hope, that the reception of this first number will be such as 
to protect us from the appearance of a second. 

von. v. No. 10 x 
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Art. 1V. De la Generation des Connoissances Humaines. Par 
J. M. Degerando, Professeur de Philosophie Morale de )’In- 
stitut National, &c. 8vo. pp. 304. A Berlin, 1803. 


‘aan question regarding the origin of ideas is, when properly 
viewed, one oft the most interesting in the philosophy of the 
mind. It arose indeed from a hypothesis, new completely over- 
turned ; but this circumstance is by no means decisive of its 
fate ; nor is it to be dismissed as frivolous or useless, because 
originally connected with an illegitimate philesophy. It is nota 
speculation of mere curiosity ; it forms a necessary part of the 
science of mind ; for it is surely one of the objects of that science, 
to connect the conceptions by which our faculties are exercised 
with those intellectual operations to which we are indebted for 
their existence. It forms a problem, too, that cannot be resolv- 
ed without a good deal of application, and leads to a view of 
the connexions and dependencies of our various faculties, which 
might not’ be otherwise very easily obtained. 

his question has, since the publication of Locke’s Essay, been 
frequently discussed. The writings of Condillac made it a fa- 
vourite theme of speculation upon the Continent : and the Royal 
Academy of Sciences at Berlin having been pleased to propose it 
as the subject of a prize essay, we are indebted to that circum- 


stance for the performance now under our consideration. 'The ques- 


tion, as proposed by this learned body, is extremely formidable. 
* Démontrer, d’une maniére incontestable, l’origine de toutes nos 
connoissances ; soit en présentant des argumens non employés 
encore, soit en présentant des argumens déja employes ; mais en 
les présentant, ian maniere nouvelle, et d’une force victorieuse 
de toute objection.’ The Professor, however, was not at all in- 
timidated ; for he tells us, that having only got notice of the pro- 
posed competition seventeen days before the period when the es- 
says were to be produced, he nevertheless arranged and composed 
his book within that short space. In spite of this disadvantage he 
was successful in the competition, and gained a second victory 
over all his philosophical antagonists, having, on a former occa- 
sion, obtained the prize of the National Institute for a very able 
work upon the ‘Influence of Words on the Formation of Ideas.’ 
We shall endeavour to present our readers with a general view of 
the work before us, and to indicate the leading features of the 
author’s system, without troubling them with an irksome analysis 
of its subordinate parts. 

The book is divided into two parts. 

‘ The first,’ says M. Degerando, ‘ contains a review of the various 
systems which have hitherto appeared regarding the origin of ideas 
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The second is dedicated to the explanation ofa new system, which com- 
prehends the truths, whilst it corrects the errors and supplies the de- 
fects of those which have been already proposed. 

‘The first exhibits an accurate analysis of what others have done: 
the second is an attempt to execute what they have failed to perform. 

‘ The first establishes the principle, “that all our ideas are founded 
on experience,” as well by strengthening the arguments of those who 
maintain, as by refuting the objections of those who deny that principle. 
In the second part, this principle is explained in all its results, and the 
manner of its application fully developed.’ p. 5, 6. 


The author employs some preliminary chapters to point out the 
uses of the inquiry, to establish the principles upon which it 
ought to be colonel, and to explain the meaning of some im- 
portant but ambiguous words which necessarily enter into the dis- 
cussion. Thisis all very judicious ; but we cannot say the same 
of his historical review, which does not compensate its unneces- 
sary intrusion by any profundity of remark or novelty of illustra- 
tion. Among the ancients, he observes, that Pythagoras and 
Plato adopted the doctrine of innate ideas, and that Hippocrates, 
Aristotle and Zeno asserted, on the contrary, that sensation fur- 
nishes the materials of all knowledge ; a principle which has been 
commonly expressed in the celebrated maxim, nihil est in intellectu 
quin prius fuerit in sensu. These ancients, however, allowed this 
principle to remain extremely inactive in their respective systems; 
and it was not till the time of Hobbes that philosophers began to 

erceive ‘its full value and extensive application.’ After him, 
it was more fully developed in the writings of Gasseadi, Locke, 
Condillac, and Bonnet ; by all of whom it has been variously 
modified, and differently applied. The hypothesis of innate ideas; 
on the other hand, assumed a new aspect in the works of Des- 
cartes ; and it has likewise appeared in different shapes in those 
of Malebranche, Leibnitz, and Wolfe. 

This absurd hypothesis, M. Degerando, after all that has been 
said upon it, still thinks it his duty to demolish ; and he accord- 
ingly attacks it with a multitude of arguments, zealously collected 
from every hostile corner. Ashe is pleased to consider this as a 
fundamental problem in the philosophy of the mind, we shall, 
out of respect to his opinion, present our readers with a brief 
outline of his refutation. 1. The difference which the mind 
readily perceives between sensible and abstract or general ideas, 
produced the belief that the latter are innate. 2. But this is 
merely supposition ; for, as no one can recollect what ideas were 
impressed upon his mind from its first existence, it is consequently 
impossible to prove that any existed there previous to the exercise 
ofthe senses. And as it is admitted that many of these ideas 
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remain long unobserved, and that they are not, when recognised, ’ 
accompanied with any recollection of their former existence in 
the intellect, it is therefore plainly absurd to affirm that they must 
have existed there, though neither perceived or remembered. 
3. Experience also contradicts the suppos‘tion ; for the ideas that 
are held to be innate, are precisely those which appear most ob- 
scure and indistinct among mankind in general, and particularly 
among those who approach nearest to the simplicity of nature, and 
who ought of course to exhibit those original impressions in their 
most perfect state. 4. Besides, it is in many cases easy to develop 
those processes of thought by which abstract or general ideas are 
formed in the mind. And as it is impossible to conceive any one 
of them without the intervention of some idea of sensation, it is 
altogether incongruous to suppose them independent of those sen- 
sible impressions which render them objects of thought. 5. That 
we have an innate idea of the Deity, for instance, has been zea- 
lously asserted by the most distinguished partizans of this doctrine. 
But how, upon this supposition, is it possible to account for the 
monstrous and contradictory conceptions of mankind regarding 
the Divinity, his nature and attributes ? 

‘We read in the Cours d’Instruction d’un Sourd-Muet, par L’Abbe 
Sicard, that when he had brought his pupil Massieu to conceive the idea 
of an Author of the universe, he cried, “let me go to my father and 
mother to inform them of this happy news.” This interesting young 
man concluded that his parents were ignorant of this truth, because he 
had till then been ignorant of it. He thought the idea as new to all 
mankind as it was to himself. Massieu has written the history of his 
life, which he intends te publish. He has there developed the series 
of thoughts which occupied his mind previous to his instruction; he 
will himself inform us, that every kind of abstract or intellectual notion 
was, till then, unknown to him. Will the partizans of innate ideas 
resist the force of this striking testimony? p. 131. 

After this tedious examination of a doctrine, which has no 
other merit but that of being connected, like many other absurd 
doctrines, with some celebrated names, the author proceeds, in 
the second part of his book, to explain in what manner we be- 
come possessed of all our ideas by means of the senses. Among 
the philosophers, he observes, who have adopted this principle, 
a considerable diversity of opinion has prevailed regarding the 
way in which the mind obtains those secondary ideas, which are 
not immediately produced by external impressions. In order to 
simplify the process, they have in general excluded all complex 
agency of the intellectual faculties, and hence the formation of 
that class of ideas has been ascribed exclusively to one or two of 
these faculties, whereas it is in fact a common property of all. 
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‘It is obvious that attention is necessary to the formation of ideas; 
for what we do not observe we cannot know. Reflection is equally ne- 
cessary ; for we must examine our thoughts to know what passes within 
us. Memory is often necessary ; for there are many ideas which we can 
only form by comparing the present with the past. Imagination is often 
necessary ; for by means of it, we form ideas of a vast number of ob- 
jects that we never saw, which we suppose beyond our reach, are sim- 
ply possible. Judgement furnishes a great supply: How many ideas of 
relations have we not? It is only by this faculty that we can compare 
objects and discover their relations. The reasoning faculty also serves 
to enrich us with ideas; for there are many relations so complicated or 
remote, that one act of judgment is not sufficient to discover them ; a 
series of judgments, or a process of reasoning, is therefore necessary.’ 
p. 187-8. 


The necessary cooperation of all the intellectual powers towards 
the formation of ideas, is therefore the distinguishing principle of 
our author’s system. In aseparate examination, appropriated to 
each faculty, he points out the ideas, or classes of ideas, that re- 
spectively ta to them: and he thus makes it appear that all 
human knowledge may be ultimately resolved either into the pri- 
mitive ideas of sensation, or into those secondary ideas that are 
produced by the exercise of our various powers upon the objects 
of sense. Having thus endeavoured to lay before our readers the 
leading principles of M. Degerando’s system, we shall now make 


a few pores observations. 


1. In the general views which he takes of the subject, in his 
reliminary a ter, it mg to us that he is deficient not only 
in originality of thought, but in lucid and convincing argument, 
He has added nothing to what Condillac had already written upon 
the importance of investigating the origin of ideas, and he has 
failed to state his arguments with that oein of precision and 
connexion which is necessary to produce a definite and lasting 
impression upon an unpractised mind. He attempts an explana- 
tion of some of those ambiguous, but important words, which 
have long perplexed coed diseussions ; but his clucida- 
tions have left them in all their original obscurity. The comment 
upon the word ¢dea is particularly brief and unsatisfactory ; so 
that, in a treatise upon the origin of ideas, we are left in some 
doubt about the real object of inquiry. He adopts the definition 
of Locke ; by which, idea is made to denote ‘ whatever is the ob- 
ject of the understanding when we think.’ Now this definition, 
as understood by Locke, involves the whole of the exploded doc- 
trines of the ideal system. Is M. Degerando ignorant of all this, 
or does he still adhere to the tenets of the ideal creed? It was 
certainly incumbent upon him to have been explicit on a point of 
3 
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so much importance, and not to have left his readers to conjec- 
ture whether or not he connects the definition which he has bor- 
rowed with the relative doctrines which are known to have been 
held by its author. The work itself does not effectually remove 
every doubt upon the-subject; for the author sometimes speaks 
in the appropriate language of the ideal school. In fact, it does 
not appear to us that any of the French a have made 
eat progress towards a detection of the manifold errors which 
the doctrine of ideas has engrafted upon the science of mind. 
In what they have written, they have by no means gone to the 
bottom of the matter; and they have accordingly formed very 
inadequate conceptions of the advantages resulting from a total 
rejection of the principles, and even the language of the ideal 
paseraey. : 
2. The author has, in our apprehension, given himself a great 
deal of unnecessary trouble, by dedicating half a volume to the 
refutation of innate ideas. The triumphant reasonings of Gassendi 
and Locke had long ago overturned every arguinent in support of 
that chimerical doctrine: And, so far from retaining aay preju- 
dice in its favour, the continental philosophers seem decidedly 
artial to that system which, in the most unqualified manner, re- 
fers every idea of the mind to external impressions. As, there- 
fore, the prevailing philosophy is aera hostile to the Car- 
tesian hypothesis, the author might have safely confined himself 


to an explanation of his own system, without rene at such 
’ 


length upon this unpopular doctrine. Besides, the second part of 
his book itself proves (if it prove any thing), that the greater 
part of the first 1s altogether superfluous. It 1s the object of that 
part of the work to prove, that the senses, either immediately or 
mediately, furnish all the materials of our knowledge. Now, if this 
is established by well supported reasoning, it was surely altogether 
useless to bestow so much attention upon the direct refutation of 
a hypothesis which the author was about to overturn indirectly. 
In fact, it is no more necessary for a metaphysician to enter upon 
a direct refutation of the hypothesis of innate ideas, when he in- 
tends to prove that all ideas arise from experience, than it would 
be for an astronomer, who is about to demonstrate the true theory 
of the planetary system upon the principles of gravitation, to ex- 
pose, at full length, the erroneous disposition of that system in 
the cycles and epicycles of Eudoxus and Ptolemy. But, inde- 

endently of these considerations, it must be recollected that 
mnate ideas can only be a subject of controversy among those 
who, by the word idea mean not merely a notion or conception, 
but an image, or some other indefinable object of thought imme- 
diately present to and existing in the mind. Now, as it has been 
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demonstrated that ideas, in this latter sense, are mere antiquated 
fictions, it is consequently absurd to enquire whether or not any 
of them are innate. No one who has attentively studied the 
works of Dr. Reid can entertain any doubt upon this subject : but 
the French philosophers seem but superficially acquainted with 
the principles of his philosophy ; and therefore we find them en- 

ed in discussions which that philosophy has completely super- 
seded. 

3. The author, in speaking of his own system, has frequently 
adopted a language that can only be applied with propriety the 
celebrated system which makes sensation the only source ofideas 
The maxim, nil est in intellectu quod non prius fuit in sensu, com- 
monly, but erroneously, ascribed to Aristotle, is generally quoted 
by those who embrace that system, as descriptive of their peculiar 
tenets. The author gives this maxim the same meaning which 
these philosophers affix to it ;* the only meaning indeed of which 
it appears capable: and yet, with great inconsistency, he fre- 
quently refers to it as equally applicable to the doctrines which 
he teaches. But, as the system to which we have alluded is, 
upon his principles, altogether incompetent to account for the 
——s of ideas, we are at a loss to perceive the propriety of 

is unqualified repetition of its fundamental principle. It was 
surely a very possible matterto find terms expressive of his rejec- 
tion of innate ideas, without recurring to those which involve 
conclusions at variance with hisown. It certainly isnot the ob- 
ject of his work to deduce all knowledge from sensation : its ob- 
ject, if we can understand him, is to prove that our sensations 
furnish the occasions upon which all our ideas are, by the inter- 
vention of certain intellectual operations, suggested to the mind. 
As this is obviously his meaning in contending that the formation 
of ideas is the joint work of” all the intellectual faculties, it is 
extremely clear that the terms in which he so frequently expresses 
himself by no means harmonize with the import of his reason- 
ings. It will not be contended, surely, that the primary instru- 
mentality of sensation towards the production of all our ideas, is 
a sufficient justification of that mode of speaking to which we 
object; for, as sensation is equally instrumental to the develop- 
ment of every mode of human thought, it would, upon that prin- 
ciple, be as just to ascribe to it the whole of those intellectual 
powers which constitute the inherent and distinctive attributes of 
mind. Condillac, indeed, who refers all knowledge to sensation, 
frequently expresses himself as if he also thought that all these 
faculties are enveloped in it. But as this author inculcates a 


* Il n’y arien dans l’entendement qui n’ait été dans la sensation 
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very different doctrine, he is evidently guilty of great inaccuracy 
of language, in combining principles and conclusions reciprocally 
subversive of each other. 
4. We have looked in vain, in the work before us, for that 
‘ new system’ of which the author gives such confident promise. 
His claim to originalityis founded upon his illustration of the 
principle, ‘ that all the intellectual powers contribute to the for- 
mation of ideas.’ But this principle is by m@ means peculiar to 
him; nor does it owe its evidence entirely to the force of his 
reasoning. That principle forms the groundwork of those va- 
luable speculations in which Dr. Reid bas so successfully exposed 
the insufficiency of Locke’s theory of the origin of knowledge. 
The discoveries of Reid gave a new light to the whole of this 
uestion; and it is in fact in his writings, and in those of his 
Secinlis, that we are to look for the most satisfactory informa- 
tion upon that branch of the philosophy of mind which regards 
the origin of ideas. It is somewhat surprising that M. Degerando 
takes no notice of the best authorities upon the question which he 
has ventured to investigate ; and that he should have taken to 
himself the merit of a principle which, he must be satisfied, if he 
knows any thing at all of the Scotish metaphysical school, did not 
originate with him. But we do not, after all, intend to depre- 
ciate our author’s labours merely because he has been anticipated 
in his fundamental principle. It was still left to him to produce 
a systematic account of the origin of all our ideas, founded upon 
— thus powerfully supported. In this respect, we adit 
e has considerable merit; and his work may be of use in put- 
ting his countrymen in the way of obtaining more correct no- 
tions upon this subject than they have hitherto attained. It 
would not be difficult, were we to enter into a minute examina- 
tion, to point out errors in his account of the generation of par- 
ticular ideas. But the discussion would be more prolix than pro- 
fitable ; and we are unwilling to deal very rigorously with a work 
composed under circumstances so peculiar. ‘The author is, upon 
the whole sound and correct in his conceptions of the nature and 
objects of metaphysical research ; and he never teazes his readers 
with any of those useless subtilties with which some thoughtless 
writers of his country are given to torture the brains of those 
who think slowly. We cannot, however, say much for his style ; 
it is vague, figurative, and declamatory, and has little of that pre- 
cision and unambitious simplicity so indispensably requisite in all 
metaphysical inquiries. 
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Art. V. Mathematical re in the Transactions of the Royal 
Irish Academy. Vol. VILL & IX.» 1804. 


On the Orbits in which Bodies revolve, being acted _ bya Cen- 
tripetal Force varying as any Function of the Distance, when 
those Orbits have two Apsides. By the Rev. J. Brinkley, 
A. M. Andrews Professor of Astronomy in the University 
of Dublin. 


TN the 9th section of the first book of the Principia, hemes 
ous author treats of moveable orbits, and of the m ol 
the apsides ; a part of his subject not a little intricate, and which 
it has required all the power of the modern calculus fully to de- 
velop. The method of Newton is confined to orbits very nearly 
circular, and indeed only gives the limit of the motion of the ap- 
sides, which would ultimately take place, when the real orbit, by 
becoming less and less eccentric, coincides with a circle. 

The paper of Mr. Brinkley may be considered as a comment on 
this part of the Principia. It gives a method of determining the 
orbit, in the case of two apsides, when the centripetal force va- 
ries as any function of the distance. The method of solution is 
gran and applies to eccentric orbits; and it is therefore pre- 
erable to that of Newton, which is only applicable to orbits very 
nearly circular. 

The paper contains three propositions. In the first it is shewn 
that an orbit, having two apsides, and described bya centripetal 
force varying in the inverse proportion of the square of the dis- 
tance, is anellipse. In the second the case of the 2d Cor. to the 
45th Prop. of the first book of the Principia is considered, viz. 
when the centripetal force consists of two parts, one varyingsin 
the inverse ratio of the square of the distance, and the other in 
the simple ratio of the distance. In the third proposition, the 
orbit is determined, in the case of two apsides, when the centri- 
petal force varies as an indefinite power of the distance. 

Of these propositions, the second is certainly the most import- 
ant, on account of its application to the lunar orbit. The result 
obtained by Mr. Brinkley agrees with the limit assigned by New- 
ton; and both bring out the motion of the apogee of the Moon 
just the half of what it really amounts to by observation. It is 
well known that Clairaut, D’Alembert, and Euler, in their first 
attempts to resolve the problem of the three bodies, were usually 
led to the same conclusion as Newton respecting the motion of the 
lunar apogee. Such a coincidence in result cannot be the effect 
of chance ; and accordingly it will be found, that the determina- 
tion of those celebrated mathematicians, as well as the limit as- 
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signed by Newton, depends only on the mean quantity of the 
disturbing force of the Sun, or rather on that part ofthe disturb- 
ing force which is independent of the were distance of the Sun 
and Moon. The data actually employed being in effect the same, 
it is not susprising that the same result should be obtained, al- 
though different methods of solution are employed. 

On the other hand, some mathematicians, and in particular Mr. 
Walmsley, have conceived Newton’s conclusion to be erroneous ; 
and, from the very same data, have brought out a motion of the 
apogee agreeing with observation. But it must be confessed, that 
no dependence can be placed on the solution of Mr. Walmsley; 
because it is hypothetical, and part of the Sun’s disturbing force 
is neglected, without any sufficient reason assigned. On this head, 
our sentiments are consonant to those of Mr. Brinkley. 

‘In the lunar orbit referred to the ecliptic, the perturbing force in 
the direction of the radius vector is expressed by a function of that ra- 
dius vector, and of the angular distance of the Moon from the Sun ; and 
the perturbing force in a direction perpendicular to the radius vector, 
is expressed by another function of the same quantities. The former 
force, in its mean quantity, is expressed by a function of the radius 
vector only. The mean quantity of the latter =0. It has therefore 
been often imagined, that the mean motion of the lunar apogee might 
be investigated, by considering the Moon acted upon by a centripetal 
force, expressed by a function of the distance only. The arguments 
for this opinion are certainly plausible, but have by no means the weight 
of demonstration. The result shows, that such an opinion rests upon 
no solid foundation. It does not appear to be possible to investigate 
the mean motion of the lunar apsides, except from the general expres- 
sions of the forces in the direction of the radius vector, and inthe di- 
rection perpendicular thereto.’ Vol. VIII. p. 225. 


~ ee 
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On Determining Innumerable Portions of a Sphere, the Solidities 
and Spherical Superficies of which Portions are at the same 
time aasasiealiy assignable. By the Rev. J. Brinkley, A. M. 
Andrews Professor of Astronomy in the University of Dub- 
lin. 


The famous problem proposed by Viviani in 1692 has Jately 
been revived. Inthe second mathematical volume of the French 
National Institute, M. Bossut has announced a new theorem, as- 
serting, that the construction of the Florentine problem deter- 
mines a portion of the solidity of a sphere that may be exactly 
cubed, as well as*a portion of its surface that may be exactly 
squared. M. Bossut has contented himself with announcing hi: 
theorem, and has reserved his investigation for the present. 
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Problems of this sort, although they are certainly to be reckon- 
ed more curious than useful, yet they serve to sharpen the inge- 
nuity of mathematicians, and may lead to the invention of new 
methods of investigation, or to the improvement and generaliza- 
tion of such as are already known. They are, for the most part, 
indeterminate, admitting many answers; and on this account 
they are the more difficult. ‘The methods of solutionemployed, 
may be referred to two classes. Those mathematicians who de- 
light in the general methods of the modern analysis, deduce the 
solution of problems concerning surfaces that may be squared, 
and solids that may be cubed, by means of double and triple in- 
tegrals. The reader who is fond of speculations of this kind will 
find an ingenious specimen in a paper of Mr. Woodhouse, pub- 
lished in the Philosophical Transactions of London for 1801, 
where the new theorem of Bossut is demonstrated. Other ma- 
thematicians, who prefer the simple and elegant, though prolix 
methods of geometry, to the more abstruse and general deduc- 
tions of modern analysis, seek to investigate such problems by rea- 
sonings drawn from the geometrical properties of the figure under 
consideration. In this latter class we reckon Mr. Brinkley : and 
to such of our readers as have a taste congenial to his own, we 
recommend his paper as containing an ingenious and skilful appli- 
cation of geometry to a problem of some difficulty. 


On Dr. Halley’s Series for the calculations of Logarithms. By 
the Rev. Richard Murray, D. D. late Provost of Trinity 
College, Dublin. 


We are informed in a note, that this essay was found among 
the papers of Dr. Murray after his death. He had dreriaene, 
shortly after his appointment in 1763 to the Professorship of Ma- 
thematics, for the instruction of his pupils; and much of it, 
therefore, is employed in explanations, which, had he designed 
it for publication, he would have retrenched. This notice suffi- 
ciently explains the nature of the present paper. 


= 

-4n Examination of various Solutions of Kepler’s Problem, and a 
Short Practical Solution of that Problem pointed out, By the 
Rev. J. Brinkley, A.M. M. R. 1. A. Andrews Professor of 
Astronomy in the University of Dublin. 


This is a very long paper, consisting of no less than forty-eight 
pages. Almost all the solutions of Kepler’s problem that have 
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been proposed, are examined with minuteness, and the degrees 
of exactness in the results pointed out. The practical astronomer, 
to whom is devolved the labour of computing tables of the mo- 
tions of the planets, will here find much,useful information to 
guide him in the choice of the methods of calculation. 

In perusing this paper, we could not help regretting that the 
learned author did not adopt a more scientific arrangement in 
treating of his subject. Most of the practical methods for Kepler’s 
problem resolve themselves into two parts; viz. a rule for findin 
a first approximation to the eccentric anomaly, and a method of 
correcting the first result to the degree of exactness required. 
An attentive examination will easily discover, that the ulterior 
corrections, in almost all the solutions, are.in effect the same ; 
depending on the variation of one quantity in a certain function, 
corresponding to a given variation of another quantity in the same 
function. Thus the value of the several methods, as well as their 
degree of convergency, depends on the accuracy of the first ap- 

roximation. In the arrangeinent of Mr. Brinkley, each solution 
1s separately examined, without much reference to principles pre- 
viously laid down; and the reader is repeatedly obliged to go over 
the same ground. 

Mr. Brinkley highly extols Newton’s first practical method, 
(Prine. Math. lib. 1. sect. 6. Schol.) ; yet that method is nothing 
more than a series of corrections deduced by successive substitu- 
tions in the formula that expresses the relation of the small vari- 
ations of the mean and eccentric anomalies. The rate of con- 
vergency, measured by a scale of the powers of the eccentricity, 
is indeed very great ; but, when the ellipse is evanescent, the ra- 
pidity of the approximations cannot be estimated by such ascale; 
and the success of the method depends entirely on the first as- 


a ae for which no rule is given. 

Mr. Brinkley has illustrated his own practical rule by examples 
in orbits of all degrees of eccentricity. He has also added the 
method of deriving the place of a comet moving in an ec- 
centric ellipse from the place ina parabola of the same perihelion 
distance. 

We cannot dismiss this paper without expressing our disappro- 
bation of the very inelegant, and even uncouth, manner in which 
it is printed. This observation applies to all the mathematical 

apers in the Transactions of the Academy that we have seen. 

Ve have likewise to recommend it to Mr. Brinkley, in his future 
speculations, to adopt the ordinary method of notation, when he 
has occasion to introduce the arithmetic of sines 
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A Theorem for finding the Surface of an Qblique Cylinder, with 
its Geometrical Demonstration. Also, an A. ia, containing 
some Observations on the Methods of Finding the Circumference 
of avery Eccentric apd incl i a Geometrical Demon- 

€ Q 


stration of the remarkab f roperty Elliptic Ares discovered 
by Count Fagnani. By the Rev. J. Brinkley, A. M&M. R. I. 
A. and Andrews Professor of Astronomy in the University of 
Dublin. 


The theorem contained in this paper is thus enunciated : ‘ The 
surface of an oblique cylinder is equal to a rectangle under the | 
diameter of its base and the circumference of an ellipse, the 
axes of which are the length and perpendicular height of the cy- 
linder.’ This theorem is very easily investi by the method 
of fluctions ; but it is demonstrated by Mr. Brinkley, after the 
manner of the ancient geometers, by the method of exhaustions. 

In the Appendix, the lovers of the ancient geometrical method 
will find a very neat demonstration of the theorem of Count Fag- 
nani. This theorem is introduced here on account of its use n 
ee ee | the peripheres of ellipses of great eccentricity ; a sub-~ 
ject which the reader will find discussed by Mr. Wallace in the 
fifth volume of the Edinburgh Transactions, and more fully by 
Mr. Woodhouse, in the last volume of the Philosophical Trans- 
actions of London, just published. 

To the Appendix is added a dissertation in vindication of the 
method of prime and ultimate ratios. 


Arr. VI. Memoirs of the Life, Writings, and Correspondence of 
Sir William Jones. By Lord Teignmouth. 4to. pp. 530. 
Hatchard, London 1804. 


hae this book is less interesting, on the whole, than the 
title of it had led us to expect, and though it contain but 
little original information of any great importance, we believe it 
will be read with very general satisfaction, and feel that it cannot 
be judged of but with indulgence aud respect. It is written with 
considerable elegance, and very great modesty, by Lord Teign- 
mouth ; and its prolixity—for it is sometimes Re evi- 
dently to proceed from an unfeigned and affectionate partiality to 
the memory of the friend whose history it professes to record. 

_ The work, indeed, is indebted for its chief attraction to the 
interesting and engaging character of its subject. The name of 
Sir Willian Jones is associated, not only with the splendour of a 


e 
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gteat reputation, but with almost all the amiable and exemplary 
virtues; and the gentler affections, which were a little chilled by 
the aspect of bis vast literary attainments, are won sweetly back, 
and rest with delight upon the view which is here exhibited, of 
the purity, the integrity, and the mildness of his private manners, 
His life, Ricca, seems, from his earliest youth, not only to have 
been undefiled by those coarser blemishes of excess and debauch- 
ery, which are generally excluded by an addiction to letters, but 
to have been distinguished for all that manly exertion, and varied 
activity, which so rarely escapes unimpaired from the languor of 
an academical retirement ; while it was adorned by the polished 
manners and elegant accomplishments which are still more fre- 
quently neglected by the man of business and the scholar. 

The most remarkable features in his character, indeed, seem to 
have resulted from thevunion of this gentleness and modesty of 
disposition, with a very lofty conception of his own capability 
and destination. Without ever appearing to presume upon the 
force of his genius or the vigour of his understanding, he seems 
to have thought nothing beyond the reach of his industry and per- 
severance. Bote the very commencement of his career, accord- 


ingly, he appears to have tasked himself very highly ; and hay- 
ing, in his early youth, set before his eyes the mw AP of a no- 
ble and accomplished character in every department of excellence, 


he seems never to have lost sight of this object of emulation, 
and never to have remitted his exertions to elevate and conform 
himself to it in every particular. Though born in a condition 
very remote from affluence, he very soon determined to give 
himself the education of a finished gentlemen, and not only to 
cultivate all the elegance and refinement that is implied in that 
appellation, but to carry into the practice of an honourable pro- 
fession all the lights and ornaments of philosophy and learning, 
and, extending his ambition beyond the attainment of mere liie- 
rary or professional eminence, to qualify himself for the manage- 
ment of public affairs, and to look forward to the higher rewards 
of patriotic virtue and political skill. 

he perseverance and exemplary industry with which he la- 
boured in the prosecution of this magnificent plan, and the dis- 
tinguished success which attended the accomplishment of all that 
part of it which the shortness of his life permitted him to exe- 
cute, afford an instructive lesson to all who may be inclined, by 
equal diligence, to deserve an equal reward. ‘The more that we 
learn, indeed, of the early history of those who have left a great 
name to posterity, we shall probably be the more firmly persuad- 
ed, that no substantial Pe excellence can ever be attain- 
ed without much pains, labour and preparation, and that extra- 
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ordinary talents are less necessary to the most brilliant success than 
perseverance and application. Great as Sir William Jones’s at- 
tainments unquestionably were, a may be contemplated with- 
out despair by any one who is not frightened at his industry, 

In expressing this sentiment, we have perhaps already insinuated 
pretty clearly the opinion which we have been led to of the 
genius of this exemplary student, and the limits which we are in- 
clined to assign to our admiration of his intellectual attainments. 
A consummate scholar, an accomplished philologist, an elegant 
critic, a candid and perspicuous reasoner, he was undoubtedly— 
and it is impossible to read either his works or his history, without 
feeling that, in all these capacities, he was entitled to the very 
highest distinction ; but we do not feel quite so well assured of the 
extent of his philosophical capacity, of the original strength of his 
understanding, or of his familiarity with those general principles 
which lead to great and simple discoveries, and bind together, in- 
to one useful whole, the particulars of our miscellaneous know- 
ledge. His studies and pursuits were principally directed to parti- 
culars ; and in all his researches and inquiries, it seems to have 
been his object rather to follow out assumed and admitted prin- 
ciples to more extensive or precise conclusions, than to investi- 
gate the authority of the principles themselves, or to settle the 
truth of the conclusion on a solid basis of philosophy, independ- 


ent of the aid of postulates, or the supports of authority. 
We are sufficiently sensible that we expose ourselves both to the 
imputation, and to the vengeance of national pee when we 


venture to suggest, that the babour which Sir William Jones bes- 
towed to acquire the reputation of a great scholar in the southern 
part of the island, has rather obstructed than assisted his preten- 
sions to that of a philosophical writer in the North. Our Scot- 
ish prejudices ied us irresistibly to believe, that he was a little 
spoiled by the classical and metrical discipline of English schools 
and universities; and we cannot help fancying, that his understand- 
ing would have been more vigorous, and his judgment more deci- 
sive, if he had not imbibed so deeply that affection for Greek and 
prosody, and classical and mythological allusions,which character- 
tses so decidedly the seminaries in which he was bred. These 
things are the proper boast and ornament of a schoolboy, but will 
not long go far in procuring glory toa man. The fame of Sir 
Wiltiam Jones rests indeed upon a firmer basis; but it has rather 
, been restrained than extended, we conceive, by the effects of this 
early partiality. Though his language be in general pure, polish- 
ed and harmonious, it is not entirely free from a certain air of pe- 
dantry ; and many of his best compositions are rendered languid 
and insipid by those classical affectations which may still be per- 
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mitted to adorn an academical declamation. We can excuse him 
at fourteen for talking to his sister of Solon and Creesus ; but we 
have less toleration for a barrister, who professes to write a trea- 
tise.of English law in imitation of the analytic method of Aris- 
totle, or a politician who compares the balance of the British 
consti to the harmony produced by the flute of Aristox- 
enus, or the lyre of Timotheus. The mythological digressions 
of Pindar have also been too carefully copied in his poetical ad- 
dresses to the divinities of the East; and, indeed, by far the 
greater part of his poetry is so learned and elaborate, that the 
perusal of it is rather a labour than a relaxation. 

This volume consists of a narrative and observations from the 
pen of Lord Teignmouth, interspersed with a great variety of let- 
ters from Sir William Jones, and a few from some of his corres- 
pondents. We shall first lay before our readers a short abstract of 
the biography, and afterwards subjoin a few extracts from the cor- 
repondence, which fills up the largest part of the book. 

ir William Jones was born in London in the year 1746. His 
father, who was a teacher of mathematics, died when his son was 
only three years of age, and left him, with a very small fortune, 
to the care of a mother of unusual accomplishments and merit. 
Under her tuition, he imbibed a passion for reading and inquiry, 
that had already manifested itself in a very decided manner, when 
he was sent to Harrow school in the seventh year of his age. At 
this seminary he made such a remarkable proficiency under the 
direction of Dr. Thackeray and Dr. Sumner, that he was often flat- 
tered, by the inquiries of strangers, under the title of the Great 
Scholar, and drew, from the former of these intelligent precep- 
tors, an opinion, that ‘ Jones was a boy of so active a mind, that 
if he were left naked and friendless on Salisbury plain, he would 
nevertheless find the road to fame and fortune.’ Inthe year 1764, 
he entered at University College, Oxford. 'To the very extraor- 
dinary share of classical erudition which he carried with him to 
that seminary, he here added a knowledge of Arabic, which he 
acquired by the assistance of a native of Aleppo, whom his zeal 
for the study induced him to maintain at college for several 
months, at an expence which his finances could ill afford. By 
the help of Meninski and Gentius, he made at the same time @ 
considerable progress in the Persic. 

His vacations were passed in London, where he daily attended the 
schools of Angelo, for the purpose of acquiring the elegant aecomplish- 
ments of riding and fencing. He was always a strenuous advocate for 
the practice of bodily exercises, as no less useful to invigorate his frame, 
than as a necessary qualification for any active exertions to which he 
might eventually be called. At home, his attention was directed to 
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the modern languages ; and he read the best authors in Italian, Spanish, 
and Portuguese, following in all respects the plan of education recom- 
mended by Milton, which he had by heart ; and thus, to transcribe an 
observation of his own, with the fortune of a peasant giving himself,the 
education of a prince.’ p. 33-4. 


In 1765 he accepted the situation of private tutor im the fa- 
mily of Lord Spencer, and in the year following was appointed 
to a fellowship in the University. In the family where he had 
now fixed his residence, he not only pursued his classical studies 
with unremitting eagerness, but indulged his ambition for uni- 
versal accomplishment, by taking private lessons in dancing from 
the celebrated Gallini, and practising the broadsword with an 
old pensioner at Chelsea. In 1767 he attended the noble family 
in a short visit to the continent, and dedicated a considerable 
en of the three weeks he remained at Spa, ‘to the lessons of 

anson of Aix-la-Chapelle, a most incomparable dancing-mas- 
ter.’ In 1768 he was applied to, on the part of the King of 
Denmark, to translate into French a Persian manuscript, con- 
taining the life of Nadir Shah, a proposal which he at first de- 
clined ; but finding that no other person was disposed to under- 
take it, and unwilling that his oat employer should be obliged 
to go to France for the performance of any literary task, he was 
at length prevailed on to engage in it, and finished it in the 


course of a single year. About this ws he formed an inti- 
mate acquaintance with Count Revicski, afterwards the imperial 
minister at Warsaw, and Ambassador at the Court of England, 


but distinguished and recommended at this time chiefly by his 
literary accomplishments, and his proficiency in the oriental lan- 
guages. Lord Teignmouth has inserted a pretty extensive series 
of letters between him and the subject of his biography. The 
winter of 1769 was spent by Mr. Jones and his pupil at Nice ; 
in spring they travelled through a considerable part of France, 
passed the summer at Spa, and returned to England in August 
1770. During this tour he seems to have composed a tragedy 
called Solyman, which he afterwards destroyed, and a treatise 
on education, of which nothing but the plan or argument has 
been preserved. 

Soon after his return to England he left the family of Lord 
Spencer, and finally dedicated himself to the study of the law 
as a profession. In 1772 he seems to have entertained some ex- 
pectation of being appointed ambassador to the Sublime Porte, 
though we are rather at a loss to conceive through what interest 
he could then pretend to so exalted a situation. He continuell 
his professional studies with great diligence, though he found 
leisure, in the intervals, tg write his celebrated letter to Anque- 
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til de Perron, and to project an epic poem and a history of the 
Turks, neither of which were ever completed. In 1774 he 
published his Commentaries on Asiatic Poetry, and in the end 
of the same year was called to the Bar. His practice was not 
very extensive ; but his reputation for learning, diligence, and 
indepen@ence of character, was continually rising. In 1778 he 
published a translation of the Speeches of Iseus, and in 1780 
— himself as a candidate for representing the University 
of Oxford in Parliament ; but after receiving the most flatterin 

marks of respect from many of the members of that ieee 
body, he found it expedient to decline the contest, and withdrew 
from the competition. In the end of that year he published a 
translation of the seven famous Arabic poems, and in the course 
of the two following years his Essay on the Law of Bailments, 
and several odes and pamphlets, of a temporary and political 
nature. 

In spring 1783 he was gratified by an appointment to the situ- 
ation of a Judge in the Supreme Court of Judicature at Bengal 
—an office to which bis hopes and wishes had been directed from 
his first entrance into life, and which appeared to give him all 
the opportunities, both of study and beneficence, which he had 
long earnestly desired. Immediately upon his nomination he 
married Miss Shipley, daughter of the bishop of St. Asaph, to 
whom he had been long and tenderly attached, and embarled in 
April for that country, from which he was never to return. 

His employments in India are pretty well known to all who 
have any acquaintance with his writings. He was regular and 
indefatigable in his attendance on the duties of his office, and 
besides the extensive and diversified inquiries into the literature 
and philosophy of Asia, which have given him so distinguished 
a place in the annals of oriental learning, he seems to have made 
no mean proficiency in botany and natural history. In the midst 
of these refined and diversified employments, his health, which 
had been considerably weakened by repeated attacks of the fever 
of the country, was assailed at last by an inflammation of the liver, 
and, after a very short illness, he expired in the month of April 
1794. 

Such, in a few words, is the outline of the life of Sir William 
Jones; a life diversified with a greater variety of events than 
usually occur in the history of a man of letters; but chiefly re- 
markable for its unblemished purity, and for the unexampled in- 
dustry, which was able to crowd in so short a period so many 
and so difficult acquisitions. 

The correspondence, which occupies rather more than one 
half of the present publication, has, upon the whole, disap- 
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pointed us. The greater part of the letters written before the 
author’s departure to India are addressed to Count Reviczki and 
to Mr. Schultens, and consist almost entirely of critical remarks 
on Asiatic literature, and communications with regard to the 
reading and studies of the parties. oe have nothing of that 
intimacy, familiarity or freedom, therefore, which forms the 
great charm of epistolary writing, and neither amuse us by the 
iety of anecdote, nor interest us by the traits which they dis- 
close of the feelings and characters of the writers. In a disser- 
tation on the merits of Hafez, we cannot reasonably expect ei- 
ther scandal or pleasantry ; and a man is not led to exhibit any 
of the finer features of his mind, in giving an account of the 
keys of the Chinese language. This part of the correspond- 
ence, therefore, bears but little resemblance to a collection of 
modern letters, and puts us more in mind of the Epistole erudi- 
torum virorum, or the prolusions of some German academicians. 
To make the parallel more complete, the greater part of them 
are written in Latin, and are exhibited in that form in the Ap- 
endix, though the noble biographer has inserted a translation 
in the body of the work. 

From this collection it would not be easy to extract much that 
would suit the taste of the general reader. To justify, in some 
measure, the censure we have ventured to pass upon the classical 
affectation of Sir William Jones, and the general description we 
have given of this part of his letters, we Shall quote the follow- 
ing passage from an epistle to Schultens, the subject of which 
certainly did not naturally suggest so many Greek and Roman 
recollections. 

‘The constitution of England is in no respect inferior to that of 
Rome or Athens; this is my fixed opinion, which I formed in my 
earliest years, and shall ever retain. Although I sincerely acknowledge 
the charms of polite literature, I must at the same time adopt the sen- 
timent of Neoptolemus in the tragedy, that we can philosophise with a 
few only, and no less the axiom of Hippocrates, that life is short, 
art long, and time swift. But I will also maintain the excellence and 
the delight of other studies. What, shall we deny that there is plea- 
sure in mathematics, when we recollect Archimedes, the prince of geo- 
metricians, who was so intensely absorbed in the demonstration of a 
problem, that he did not discover Syracuse was taken? Can we con- 
ceive any study more important, than the single one of the laws of our 
own country? Let me recal to your recollection the observations of 
L. Crassus and Q. Scevola on this subject, in the treatise of Cicero de 
Oratore. What! do you imagine the goddess of eloquence to possess 
less attractions than Thalia or Polyhymnia, or have you forgotten the 
epithets which Ennius bestows on Cethegus, the quintessence of elo- 
quence, and the flower of the - Js there a man existing who 
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would not rather resemble Cicero, whom I wish absolutely to make my 
model, both in the course of his life and studies, than be like Varro, 
however learned, or Lucretius, however ingeniousas a poet? If the 
study of the law were really unpleasant and disgusting, which is far from 
the truth, the example of the wisest of the ancients, and of Minerva 
herself, the goddess of wisdom, would justify me in preferring the use- 
ful olive to the barren laurel.’ p. 123. 


It is not easy to conceive that a grown man of thirty years 
of age, with some pretensions to the character of a philosopher, 
should have addressed an epistle of this kind to a foreigner, who 
would infallibly shew it to all his associates. The style of Sir 
William Jones, in his complimentary addresses to foreign literati, 
appears to us to be equally pedantic and unnatural. The infant 
Don Gabriel it seems (or rather we may presume his tutor) trans- 
lated the history of Sallust into Spanish, and a loyal Doctor of 
Madrid transmitted a copy of the regal version to Sir William 
Jones, who makes his acknowledgements in the following strain 
of scholastic panegyric. 


‘I really was at a loss to decide, whether I should begin my letter 
by congratulating you on having so excellent a translater, or by thank- 
ing you for this agreeable proof of your remembrance. I look for- 
ward to the increasing splendour, which the arts and sciences must at- 
tain in a country, where the son of the king possess genius and erv- 
dition, capable of translating and illustrating, with learned notes, the 
first of the Roman historians: How few youths amongst the nobility in 
other countries possess the requisite ability or inclination for such a task! 
The history of Sallust is a performance of great depth, wisdom, and 
dignity ; to understand it well is no small praise, to explain it properly 
is still more commendable, but to translate it elegantly excites admira- 
tion. If all this had been accomplished by a private individual, he 
would have merited applause, if by a youth he would have had a claim 
to literary honours, but when to the title of youth that of prince is 
added, we cannot too highly extol, or too loudly applaud, his distin- 
guished merit.’ p. 129. 

These passages certainly are more in the taste of a Greek 
rhetorician than of an English gentleman. But Sir William Jones 
does not always write so affectedly. There are one or two let- 
ters in the collection that are remarkably easy, good-humoured, 
and flowing, though it can scarcely be said for any of the cor- 
respondence, that it is playful, brilliant, or witty. The follow- 
ing passage from a letter to Lady Spencer is certainly in a very 
pleasing style. 

‘While Mrs. Poyntz staid at Lyons, I made an excursion to Geneva, 
in hopes of seeing Voltaire, but was disappointed. I sent him a note 
with a few verses, implying that the muse of tragedy had left her an- 
cient seat in Greece and Italy, and had fixed her abode on the borders 
of a lake, &c. He returned this answer: “The worst of French poet 
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and philosophers is almost dying ; age and sickness have brought him 
to his last day ; he can converse with nobody, and entreats Mr. Jones to 
excuse and pity him. He presents him with his humble respects.” 
But he was not so ill as he imagined; for he had been walking in his 
court, and went into his house just as J] came to it. The servants shewed 
me somebody at a window, who they said was he; but I had scarce a 
glimpse of him. I am inclined to think that Voltaire begins to be ra- 
ther serious, when he finds himself upon the brink of eternity; and 
that he refuses to see company, because he cannot display his former 
wit and sprightliness. I find my hook is published ;* I am not at all 
solicitous about its success; as I did not choose the subject myself, I 
am not answerable for the wild extravagance of the style, nor for the 
faults of the original; but if your ladyship takes the trouble to read 
the dissertation at the end, you may perhaps find some new and pleasing 
images. The work has one advantage, it is certainly authentic. Lady 
Georgiana is so good as to inquire how Soliman goes on; pray tell her 
he is in great affliction, as he begins to suspect the innocence of Mu- 
stafa, who is just slain. To be serious, my tragedy is just finished ; 
and I hope to shew it to your Ladyship in a short time. 

‘De la Fontaine is with us; he seems very well, but is still weak 
and complaining. I must add a little stroke of French courage, which 
I have just heard. In the midst of all the disasters of the fire-works, 
the Mareschal de Richelieu was in such a panic, that he got out of his 
carriage, and screamed out, Est-ce qu’on veut laisser perir un Mareschal 
de France? N’y a-t-il personne pour secourir un Mareschal de France ? 
—This will be an eternal joke against him!— p.78,79. 


We add also the following account of the author’s excursion to 
a country residence of Milton, both for the sake of the informa- 
tion it contains, and for the unassuming elegance of the descrip- 
tion. 


‘The necessary trouble of correcting the first printed sheets of my 
history, prevented me to-day from paying a proper respect to the me- 
mory of Shakespeare, by attending his jubilee. But I was resolved to 
do all the honour in my power to as great a poet, and set out in the 
morning, in company with a friend, to visit a place where Milton spent 
some part of his life, and where, in all probability, he composed several 
of his earliest productions. It is a small village, situated ona pleasant 
hill, about three miles from Oxford, and called Forest Hill, because it 
formerly lay contiguous to a forest, which has since been cut down. The 
poet chose this place of retirement after his first marriage; and he de- 
scribes the beauties of his retreat in that fine passage of his L’Alle- 
gro: 


Strait mine eye hath caught new pleasures, 
Whitst the landscape round it measures: 

* Russet lawns, and fallows grey 

. Where the nibbling flocks do stray ; 


* Translation of the Life of Nadir Shah. 
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Mountains, on whose barren breast, 
The lab’ring clouds do often rest ; 
Meadows trim, with daisies pied, 
Shallow brooks, and rivers wide ; 
Towers and battlements it sees, 
Bosom’d high in tufted trees. 

* * * * * * 
Hard by a cottage chimney smokes, 
From betwixt two aged oaks, &c. 

‘It was neither the proper season of the year nor time of the day te 
hear all the rural sounds, and see all the objects mentioned in this de- 
scription ; but, by a pleasing concurrence of circumstances, We were 
saluted, upon our approach to the village, with the music of the mower 
and his scythe ; we saw the ploughman intent upon his labour, and the 
milkmaid returning from her country employment. 

‘As we ascended the hill, the variety of beautiful objects, the agree- 
able stillness and natural simplicity of the whole scene, gave to us the 
highest pleasure. We at length reached the spot whence Milton un- 
doubtedly took most of his images : it is on the top of the hill, from which 
there is a most extensive prospect on all sides: the distant mountains 
that seemed to support the clouds, the villages and turrets, partly shaded 
with trees of the finest verdure, and partly raised above the groves that 
surrounded them, the dark plains and meadows of a greyish colour, where 
the sheep were feeding at large ; in short, the viéw of the streams and 
rivers,—convinced us that there was not a single useless or idle word in 
the above mentioned description, but that it was a most exact and 
lively representation of nature. Thus will this fine passage, which has 
always been admired for its elegance, receive an additional beauty from 
its exactness. After we had walked, with a kind of poetical enthu- 
siasm, over this enchanted ground, we returned to the village. 

‘ The poet’s house is close to the church; the greatest part of it has 
been pulled down, and what remains belongs to an adjacent farm. I 
am informed that several papers in Milton’s own band, were found by 
the gentleman who was last in possession of the estate. The tradition 
of his having lived there is current among the villagers: one of them show- 
ed us a ruinous wall that made part of his chamber, and I was much 
pleased with another, who had forgotten the name of Milton, but re- 
collected him by the title of The Poet. 

‘It must not be omitted that the groves near this village are famous 
for nightingales, which are so elegantly described in the Pensieroso. 
Most of the cottage windows are overgrown with sweetbriars, vines, 
and honeysuckles ; and that Milton’s habitation had the same rustic or- 
nament, we may conclude from his description of the lark bidding him 
go0od-morrow, 

Thro’ the sweetbriar, or the vine, 
Or the twisted eglantine : 
for itis evident, that he meant a sort of honeysuckle by theeglantine ; 
though that word is commonly used for the sweetbriar, which he could 
not mention twice in the same couplet.’ p. 67—69. 
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As an additional proof of the occasional gaiety and pleasantry of 
this prefound student, we annex two stanzas of a light and airy 
song, composed by him almost ex tempore, to enliven a sort of féte 
champétre given by the barristers on a circuit, on the banks of 
the Wye— 

‘ Fair Tivy, how sweet are thy waves gently flowing, 
Thy wild oaken woods, and green eglantine bow’rs, 
Thy banks with the blush-rose and amaranth glowing, 
While friendship and mirth claim these laborless hours! 
Yet weak is our vaunt, while something we want, 

More sweet than the pleasure which prospects can give ; 
Come, smile, damsels of Cardigan, 
Love can alone make it blissful to live.’ 


* How gay is the circle of friends round a table, 
Where stately Kilgarran* o’erhangs the brown dale, 
Where none are unwilling, and few are unable, 
To sing a wild song, or repeat a wild tale ! 
Yet weak is our vaunt, while something we want, 
More sweet than the pleasure that friendship can give: 
Come, smile, damsels of Cardigan, 
Love can alone make it blissful to live” p. 200. 


The following letter, addressed to his former pupil Lord Al- 
thorpe a short time after his marriage, is amiable and easy: 

‘ O la bella cosa de far niente! This was my exclamation my dear 
Lord, on the 12th of last month, when I found myself, as I thought, 
at liberty to be a rambler, or an idler, or any thing I pleased: but my 
mal dt gola took ample revenge for my abuse and contempt of it when 
I wrote to you, by confining me twelve days with a fever and quinsey ; 
and Iam now so cramped by the approaching session at Oxford, that I 
eannot make any long excursion. Pray present the enclosed, in my 
name, to Lady Althorpe. I hope that I shall in a short time be able 
to think of you, when I read these charming lines of Catullus. 

* Torquatus volo Parvulus, 
Matris e gremio sue 
Porrigens teneras manus 
Dulce rideat ad patrem, 
Semi-hiante labello. 

‘ What a beautiful picture! can Dominichino equal it? How weak 
are all arts in comparison of poetry and rhetoric! Instead, however, of 
Torquatus, I would read Spencerus. Do you not think that I have 
discovered the true use of the fine arts, na.iely, in relaxing the mind 
after toil? Man was born for labour; his configuration, his passions, 
his restlessness, all prove it; but labour would wear him out, and the 
purpose of it be defeated, if he had not intervals of pleasure ; and un- 
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less that pleasure be innocent, both he and society must suffer. Now 
what pleasures are more harmless, if they be nothing else, than those 
afforded by polite arts and polite literature? love was given us by the 
Author of our being as the reward of virtue, and the solace of care; 
but the base and sordid forms of artificial society in which we live, 
have encircled that heavenly rose with so many thorns, that the weal- 
thy alone can gather it with prudence. On the other hand, mere 
pleasure, to which the idle are not justly entitled, soon satiates, and 
leaves a vacuity in the mind more unpleasant than actual pain. A just 
mixture, or interchange of labour and pleasures, appears alone condu- 
cive to such happiness as this life affords. Farewell, I have no room 
to add my useless name, and still more useless professions of friendship,’ 
p. 200, 207. 

Sir William Jones’s politics were those of a decided Whig; and 
they make a considerable figure in some parts of his correspond- 
ence. It does not appear to us, however, that there are any pas- 
sages of this description that deserve to be particularly noticed. 
Indeed, the deficiency of his philosophical genius is more apparent, 
in our apprehension, upon these subjects, than upon any other. 
His ideas upon the theory and abstract principles of government, 
appear to be very crude and superficial; and his zeal in the cause 
of liberty seems rather to have arisen from the warmth of his own 
benevolent heart, and from an habitual admiration of the classic 
republics of Greece and Italy, than from any profound study or 
just apprehension of the constitution of modern society. There 
1s some prejudice, and a good deal of imprudence in some of his 
political effusions: but the purity of his motives, and the incor- 
ruptible and unaffected independence of his principles, entitle 
him to no vulgar station in the list of practical politicians. The 
following extract from a letter to Lord Spencer, written at the 
time when his appointment to India was in suspense, shews, in a 
striking manner, the extent of his honourable ambition, and the 
steadiness of his independent spirit : 

‘I cannot legally be appointed till January, or next month at soon- 
est, because I am nota barrister of five years standing till that time: 
now many believe that they keep the place open for me til] I am quali- 
fied. I certainly wish to have it, because I wish to have twenty thou- 
sand pounds in my pocket before I am eight-and-thirty years old, and 
then I might contribute in some little degree towards the service of my 
country in Parliament, as well as at the Bar, without selling my liberty 
to a patron, as too many of my profession are not ashamed of doing ; 
and I might be a Speaker in the House of Commons in the full vigour 
and maturity of my age; whereas, in the slow career of Westminster- 
Hall, I should not perhaps, even with the best success, acquire the same 
independent station, till the age at which Cicero was killed But be 
assured, my dear lord, that if the minister be offended at the style in 
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which I have spoken, do speak, and will speak, of public affairs, and on 
that account should refuse to give me the judgeship,I shall not be at all 
mortified, having already a very decent competence, without a debt, or 
a eare of any kind.’ p. 163. 


The same po sentiments recur in a letter to Sir John 
M'Pherson, relating to the publication of the first volume of the 
Asiatic Transactions— 


‘ Always excepting my own imperfect essays, I may venture to foretel, 
that the learned in Europe will not be disappointed by our first volume. 
But my great object at which I have long been labouring, is to give our 
country a complete digest of Hindu and Mussulman law. I have ena- 
bled myself, by excessive care, to read the oldest Sanscrit law books, with 
the help of a loose Persian paraphrase ; and I have begun a translation of 
Menu into English; the best Arabian Jaw-tract, I translated last year.— 
What I can possibly perform alone, I will by God’s blessing perform; and 
{ would write on the subject to the Minister, Chancellor, the Board of 
Controul, and the Directors, if I were not apprehensive that they who 
know the world, but do not fully know me, would think that I expected 
some advantage, either of fame or patronage, by purposing to be made 
the Justinian of India; whereas I am conscious of desiring no advantage, 
but the pleasure of doing general good. I shall consequently proceed 
in the work by my own strength, and will print my digest by degrees, at 
my own expence, giving copies of it where I know they will be useful. 
One point I have already attained; I made the pundit of our court read 
and correct a copy of Halhed’s* book in the original Sanscrit, and I then 
obliged him to attest it as good law, so that he never now can give cor- 
rupt opinions, without certain detection.’ p. 276, 277. 


From the correspondence of Sir William Jones in India, we are 
not tempted to make many extracts. It relates chiefly to the busi- 
ness of his official situation, and to those researches of which he 
has himself given the results to the world, in his different publica- 
tions on the philosophy and literature of the Asiatic nations. It 
is not, upon the whole, we think, exceedingly interesting, nor was 
it perhaps very necessary to make it public; but it shews the as- 
tonishing industry and unremitting activity of this exemplary scho- 
lar, and affords a pleasing evidence, both of the mild clea hess 
of his disposition, and of the harmony in which he lived with all 
the respectable members of the settlement. As a specimen of 
the happy and amiable temper of mind in which he continued to 
the end, we shall content ourselves with transcribing the last let- 
ter which the author of this volume received from him not many 
months before his death. The last paragraph is written with a 
great deal of unaffected gentleness and dignity. 


* A translation by N. B. Halhed, Esq. of the code compiled by Pundits, 
hy the direction of Mr. Hastings. 
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‘ A few days after I troubled you about the yacht, I felt a severe pang 
on hearing of your domestic misfortune ; and I felt more for you than[ 
should for most men, on so melancholy an occasion, because I well know 
the sensibility of your heart. The only topic of consolation happily 
presented itself to you: feason perhaps might convince us, that the death 
of a created being never happens without the will of the Creator, who 
governs this world by a special interposition of his providential gare ;— 
but as this is a truth which revelation expressly teaches us, our only true 
comfort in affliction must be derived from Christian philosophy, which is 
so far from encouraging us to stifle our natural feelings, that even the di- 
vine author of it wept on the death of a friend. This doctrine, though 
superfluous to you, is always present to my mind ; and I shall have occa- 
sion in a few years, by the course of nature, to press it on the mind of La- 
dy Jones, the great age of whose mother is one of my reasons for hoping 
most anxiously Gus asthing may prevent her returning to England this 
season. ¢ ° I will follow her as soon as I can, pos- 
sibly at the Ste of 1795, but probably not till the season after 
that ; for although I shall have more than enough to supply all the wants 
of a man, who would rather have been Cincinnatus with his plough, than 
Lucullus with all his wealth, yet I wish to complete the system of Indian 
laws while I remain in India, because I wish to perform whatever I pro- 
mise with the least possible imperfection; and in so difficult a work 
doubts might arise which the pundits alone could remove. You conti- 
nue, I hope, to find the gardens healthy ; nothing can be more pleasant 
than the house in which we live: but it might justly be called the tem- 
ple of the winds, especially as it has an octagonal form, like that erected 
at Athens to those boisterous divinities. I cannot get rid of the rhen- 
matism which their keen breath has given me, and submit with reluc- 
tance to the necessity of wrapping myself in shawls and flannel. We 
continue to be charmed with the perspicuity, moderation, and eloquence 
of Filangieri. 

‘ Of European politics I think as little as possible, not because they do 
not interest my heart, but because they give me too much pain. I have 
“good will towards men, and wish peace on earth .’ but I see chiefly un- 
der the sun, the two classes of men whom Solomon describes, the op- 
pressor and the oppressed. I have no fear in England of open despot- 
ism, nor of anarchy. I shall cultivate my fields and gardens, and think 
as little as possible of monarchs or oligarchs.’ p. 354—55—56. 


We add the sincere and affectionate reflections annexed by the 
noble biographer to the letter we have now copied. 


‘It would not be easy to give expression to the feelings excited by 
the perusal of this letter, nine years after the date of it. In recalling 
the memory of domestic misfortunes, which time had nearly obliterated, 
it revives with new force the recollection of that friend, whose sympathy 
endeavoured to sooth the sorrows of a father for the loss of his children. 
The transition by Sir William Jones to the circumstances of his own 
situation is natural, and the conjugal bosom may perhaps sympathise 
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with a fond husband, anticipating the affliction of the wife of his affec- 
tion, and his own efforts to console her. That wife however still survives 
to lament her irreparable loss in the death of Sir William Jones himself 
and has had for some years the happiness to console, by the tenderest 
assiduities, the increasing infirmities ofan aged mother.’ p. 356. 


Lord Teignmouth, in several parts of his work, has manifested 
a laudable, but apparently a very unnecessary, anxiety to prove, 
that Sir William Jones was a sincere believer in the pure doc- 
trines of Christianity. We are not aware that his orthodoxy was 
ever called in question, and do not perceive, indeed, how it could 
easily have been so in the face of his own express and repeated 
declarations to the contrary, in so many parts of his writings. 
The most distinct, perhaps, is that which occurs in a discourse 
addressed to the Asiatic Society in 1791. 

“ Theological inquiries are no part of my present subject: But I 
cannot refrain from adding, that the collection of tracts, which we 
call from their excellence the Scriptures, contain, independently of a 
divine origin, more true sublimity, more exquisite beauty, purer mo- 
rality, more important history, and finer strains both of poetry and 
eloquence, than could be collected, within the same compass, from 
all other books that were ever composed in any age or in any idiom. 
The two parts of which the Scriptures consist, are connected by a chain 
of composjtions, which bear no resemblance, in form or style, to any 

that can be produced from the stores of Grecian, Indian, Persian, or 
even Arabian learning ‘The antiquity of those compositions no man 
doubts ; and the, unstrained application of them to events long subse- 
quent to their publication, is a solid ground of belief, that they were 
genuine compositions, and consequently inspired. But, if any thing 
be the absolute exclusive property of each individual, it is his belief; 
and I hope I should be one of the last men living, who could harbour 
a thought of obtruding my own belief on the free minds of others.” 
p- 365, 366. 

To those and to other public testimonies of Sir William Jones’s 
pious acquiescence in the pure faith of his country, Lord Teign- 
mouth has now added the evidence of several prayers and devout 
reflections, found among his private manuscripts after his death. 

We should have great pleasure in laying before our readers the 
whole of the eloquent wt affectionate representation which Lord 
Teignmouth bas given, in the concluding pages of these memoirs 
of the’character of his departed friend. Our limits, however, 
will not admit of more than the following extracts. 

‘Inthe short space of forty-seven years, by the exertion of rare in- 
tellectual talents, he acquired a knowledge of arts, sciences, and Jan- 
guages, which has seldom been equalled, and perhaps never surpassed. 
if he did not attain the critical proficiency of a Porson or Parr in Gre- 
cian literature, yet his knowledge of it was most extensive and pro- 
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found, and entitled him to a high rank in the first class of scholars, 
while, as a philologist, he could boast an universality in whielhe 
had no rival. His skill in the idioms of India, Persia, and Arabia, has 
perhaps never been equalled by any European ; and his compositions on 
Oriental subjects display a taste which we seldom find in the writings of 
those who had preceded him in these tracts of literature. The language 
of Constantinople was also familiar to him ;and of the Chinese ¢harac- 
ters and tongue, he had learned enough to enable him to translate an ode 
of Confucius. In the modern dialects of Europe, French, Italian, 
Spanish, Portuguese, and German, he was thoroughly conversant, and 
had perused the most admired writers in those lauguages. I might ex- 
tend the list by specifying other dialects which he understood, but which 
ke had less perfectly studied.’ 

‘ By his knowledge of the Sanscrit and Arabic, he was eminently 
qualified to promote the administration of justice in the Supreme Court, 
by detecting misrepresentations of the Hinduor Mahommedan laws, 
and by correcting impositions in the form of administering oaths to the 
followers of Brahma and Mahommed. If no other benefit had resulted 
from his study of these languages, than the compilation of the Digest, 
and the translation of Menu, and of two Mahommedan law tracts, this 
application of his talents to promote objects of the first importance to 
India and Europe, would have entitled him to the acknowledgements 
of both countries. Of his studies in general it may be observed, that 
the end which he always had in view, was practical utility ; that know- 
ledge was not accumulated by him as a source of mere intellectual re- 
creation, or to gratify an idle curiosity, or for the idler purpose of os- 
tentatiously displaying his acquisitions. 'To render himself useful to his 
country and mankind; and to promote the prosverity of both, were 
the primary and permanent motives of his indefatigable exertions in ac- 
quiring knowledge. 

‘The inflexible integrity with which hi: discharged the solemn duty 
ef this station, will long be remembered in Calcutta, both by Euro- 
peans and natives. So cautious was he to guard the independence of 
his character from any possibility of violation or imputation, that no 
solicitation could prevail upon him, to use his personal influence with the 
members of administration in India, to advance the private interests of 
friends whom he esteemed, and which he would have been happy to 
promote. He knew the dignity, and felt the importance of his office; 
and convinced that none could afford him more ample scope for exert- 
ing his talents to the benefit of mankind, his ambition never extended 
beyond it, No circumstance occasionedhis death to be more lamented 
by the public, than the loss of his abilities as judge, of which they had 
had the experience of eleven years.’ 

Of his private and social virtues it still remains to speak; and I 
could with pleasure expatiate on the independence of his integrity, 
his humanity and probity, as well as his benevolence, which every liv- 
ing creature participated. 
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‘ Could the figure, (I quote with pleasure his own words) instincts; 
and qualities of birds, beasts, insects, reptiles, and fish, be ascertained, 
either, on the plan of Buffon, or on that of Linneus, without giving 
pain to the objects of our examination, few studies would afford us 
more solid instruction, or more exquisite delight: but I never could 
learn by what right, nor conceive with what feelings, a naturalist can 
occasion the misery of an innocent bird, and leave its young, perhaps, 
to perish ina cold nest, because it has gay plumage, and has never been 
accurately delineated, or deprive even a butterfly of its natural enjoy- 
ments, because it has the misfortune to be rare or beautiful: nor shall 
lever forget the couplet of Ferdausi, for which Sadi, who cites it with 
applause, pours blessings on his departed spirit, 

Ah! spare yon emmet, rich in hoarded grain, 
He lives with pleasure, and he dies with pain. 

‘This may be only a confession of weakness, and it certainly is not 
meant as a boast of peculiar sensibility ; but whatever name may be 
given to my opinion, it has such an effect on my conduct, that I never 
would suffer the cocila, whose wild native woodnotes announce the ap- 
proach of spring, to be caught in my garden, for the sake of com- 
paring it with Buffon’s description ; though I have often examined the 
domestic and engaging mayana, which “ bids us good-morrow” at our 
windows, and expects, as its reward, little more than security: even 
when a fine young manis or pangolin was brought to me, against my 
wish, from the mountains, I solicited his restoration to his beloved 
rocks, because I found it impossible to preserve him in comfort at a dis- 
tance from them.’ 

‘His intercourse with the Indian natives of character and abilities 
was extensive: heliberally rewarded those by whom he was served and 
assisted, and his dependants were treated by him as friends. Under 
this denomination he has frequently mentioned in his works the name 
of Bahman, a native of Yezd, and follower of the doctrines of Zoro- 
aster, whom he retained in his pay, and whose death he often adverted 
to with regret. Nor can I resist the impulse which I feel, to repeat an 
anecdote of what occurred after his demise: the pundits who were in 
the habit of attending him, when I saw them at a public durbar, a few 
days after that melancholy event, could neither restrain their tears for 
his loss, nor find terms to express their admiration at the wonderful pro- 
gress which he had made in the sciences which they professed.’ p. 400. 

The Appendix contains the originals of the Latin letters, of 
which Lord Teignmouth has given a translation in the text, and 
which appear to be written with great elegance and purity ;— 
the plan, and some very inconsiderable fragments of the epic poem 
which we formerly mentioned as having occupied the attention of 
Sir William Jones in 1770, and of which we are inclined to think 
the abandonment more judicious than the undertaking ;—a pre- 
fatory discourse to his projected History of the Turks, written in 
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a very pleasing and sere style, but rather diffuse and feeble for 
the introduction to a philosophical history ;—and finally, a short 
collection of occasional poems, which might have been permitted, 
without injury to the author’s reputation, to have remained in 
his portfolio. We are tempted, however, as a curiosity, to tran- 
scribe the following translation of an ode of Jami, which; ‘in the 
form, rhime, and measure, is an exact pattern of the original 
Persian. 


How sweet the gale of morning breathes! Sweet news of my delight he brings ;. 
News, that the rose will soon approach the tuneful bird of night, he brings. 
Soon will a thousand parted souls be led, his captives, through the sky, 
Since tidings, which in every heart must ardent flames excite, he brings. 
Late near my chamber’s flowing robe he pass’d, and kiss’d the fragrant hem ; 
Thence, odour to the rose bud’s veil, and jasmine’s mantle white, he brings. 
Painful is absence, and that pain to some base rival oft is owed ; 
Thouknow’st dear maid! when to thine ear false tales, contriv’d in spite, he brings. 
Why should I trace love’s mazy path, since destiny "7 bliss forbids ? 


Black destiny! my lot is woe, to me no ra light he brings. 
In vain, a friend his mind disturbs, in vain a childish trouble gives, 
When sage physician to the couch of heartsick love lorn wight, he brings, 
A roving stranger in thy town no guidance can sad Ja mr find, 
Till this his name, and rambling lay to thine all piercing sight he brings. 
p- 519. 


We now take our leave of this publication with sentiments of 
the utmost veneration for the virtuous and learned person whose 
history it contains, and with feelings of no common gratitude to 
his noble re The rank to which he belongs affords many 
temptations to idleness, and has sometimes been considered as an 
apology for some degree of licentiousness. There is more than 
usual merit, therefore, in every instance which it presents either 
of literary activity, or of zeal for morality and religion; and as 
examples and lessons of this kind come with most effect from 
those whose station enables them to influence a larger circle of 
observers, Lord Teignmouth must be held to have deserved well 
of society, by the publication of a work so friendly to the interests 
of learning and of virtue. Independently of these considerations, 
however, this book is entitled to praise. The elegance of the 
composition, and the zeal and knowledge in literature which it 
displays, would do credit to the most practised author ; while the 
uniform candour and liberality of the sentiments it contains, lay 
claim to a far higher commendation. 
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Ant. VII. Sir John Froissart’s Chronicles of England, France, 
and the adjoining Countries, from the latter part of the a of 
Edward II. to the Coronation of Henry1V. Newly Translated 
from the best French Editions, with Variations and Additions 
from many celebrated Manuscripts, by Thomas Jobnes. 4to. 
pp. 835. At the Hafod Press. By James Henderson. 


ae has long been, and we fear will long remain a reproach to 
the literary character of Britain, that so very little has been 
done for the preservation of her early historians. An uniform 
edition of our chronicles corrected from the best manuscripts, 
and elucidated by suitable notes and references, might surely be 
expected from our colleges; and a wealthy and _. public 
would encourage and reward the undertaking. Since, however, 
it is the fate of so many of our historians to slumber in manu- 
script and black letter, we ought to view, with eis gra- 
titude, the exertions of an individual who has drawn from ob- 
scurity the most fascinating of this venerable band. Whoever 
has taken up the chronicle of Froissart, must have been dull in- 
deed if he did not find himself transported back to the days of 
Cressy and Poitiers. In truth, his history has less the air of a 
narrative than of a dramatic representation. The figures live 
and move before us; we not only know what they did, but learn 
the mode and process of the action, and the very words with 
which it was accompanied. ‘This sort of colloquial history is of 
all others the most interesting. The simple fact, that a great 
battle was won or lost, makes little impression on our mind, as 
it occurs in the dry pages of an annalist, while our imagination 
and attention are alike excited by the detailed description of a 
much more trifling event. In Froissart, we hear the gallant 
knights, of whom he wrote, arrange the terms of combat and 
the manner of the onset; we hear their soldiers cry their war- 
cries; we see them strike their horses with the spur; and the 
liveliness of the narration hurries us along with them into the 
whirlwind of battle. We have no hesitation to say, that a skir- 
mish before a petty fortress, thus told, interests us more than 
the general information that twenty thousand Frenchmen bled 
on the field of Cressy. This must ever be the case, while we 
prefer a knowledge of mankind to a mere acquaintance with 
their actions; and so long also must we account Froissart the 
most entertaining, and perhaps the most valuable historian of 
the middle ages. ‘Till now, his chronictes have only existed in 
three black letter editions printed at Paris, all we believe very 
rare ; in that which was published by Denys Sauvage about 
1560, apd reprinted in 1574; and finally, in an English 
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translation by Bourchier Lord Berners, which we. believe sells 
for about twenty guineas, and is hardly ever to be met with. 
Under these circumstances, we are bound to receive with gra- 
titude every attempt to give more general access to the trea- 
sures of Froissart, especially as the size of his chronicles pro- 
hibits the idea of an edition undertaken with the usual views of 
profit. Mr. Johnes, the present translator, we understand to be 
a gentleman of fortune, whose hours of leisure and retirement 
are dedicated to literary research, and who sends the present vo- 
lume forth from his private press at Hafod. Like his predeces- 
sor Lord Berners, he is probably pricked on to his undertaking 
* by the love and honour which he bears to our most puissant 
sovereign, and to do pleasure to his subjects both nobles and com- 
mons,’ and, like that good baron, he ‘ prays them that shall de- 
fault find, to consyder the greatness of the historie and his good 
will that asks nothing else of them for his great labour, but of their 
curtesye to amende where nede shall be, and yet for their so 
doing prays to God finally to send them the bliss of heaven.’ If, 
therefore, in the course of our present investigation, we find it 
necessary to descend into the lists with so gentle a knight, he 
may rest assured that the arms we employ shall only be those of 
courtesy. 

The present translation of Froissart will consist, when finish- 
ed, of four large quarto volumes. The best authorities have 
been resorted to for various readings, and large additions are in 
many places made from manuscripts in the translator’s library. 

It appears to us an omission of some consequence, that nothing 
is told the English reader of the history of Froissart himself, the 
mode which he took to acquire the knowledge of the events he 
narrates, the distribution of his history into books, and the ar- 
rangement of his chronology. We are the more disappointed 
in this respect, because the translator could be no stranger to 
three Memoires on these subjects published in the Transactions of 
the Academie Royale, vol. 10, 13, 14. by Mons. de la Curne de 
Ste. Palaye. Weare tempted in some hae to supply this de- 
fect, by giving, chiefly from these authorities, a short sketch o! 
the life and character of this venerable historian. 

Jean Froissart, priest, canon and treasurer of the collegiate 
church of Chimay, was born at Valenciennes about 1337. He 
was the son, as is conjectured from a passage in his poems, 0 
Thomas Froissart a herald painter, no inconsiderable profession 
in those days, and which required a good deal of such know- 
ledge as was then in fashion. The youth of Froissart, from 12 
years upwards, as in his poems he has frequently informed us, 
was spent in every species of elegant omen. ‘Well I 
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loved,’ says he ‘to see danses and carolling, well to hear 
minstrelsy and tales of glee, well to attach myself to those who 
loved hounds and hawks, well to toy with my fair companions 
at school, and methought I had the art well to win their ce.’ 
In a similar allusion to this joyous period, he ~~ the. follow- 
ing account of the luxuries in which he delighted to revel. 
‘My ears quickened at the sound of =e the wine flask, 
for I took great pleasure in drinking, and in fair array, and in 
delicate on fresh cates. I love to see (as is reason) the early 
violets and the white and red roses, and also chambers fairly 
lighted; justs, danses and late vigils, and fair beds for refresh- 
ment; and for my better repose, a night draught of claret or 
Rochelle wine mingled with spice.’ "This merry mode of life 
promised but a slender progress in divinity. Accordingly Frois- 
sart in his history (meaning, we believe, Judas Machabeus), calls 
Nebuchadnezzar* ‘ the prince and leader of God’s chivalry ;’ 
and tells us without comment on their ignorance, that the 
western chivalry who attended the Duke of Bourbon upon his 
African expedition, justified their invasion of the Moors, be- 
cause these paynin Saracens had put to death the Saviour of 
the world. But the Mahometans, better instructed, only laughed 
at the charge, which they transferred to the Jews. In the 
midst of his dissipation, however, Froissart early discovered the 
ardent and inquisitive spirit to which we owe so much ; and even 
at the age of twenty, at the command of his ‘ dear Lord and 
Master "Sir Robert of Namur, Lord of Beaufort,’ he began 
to write the history ofthe French wars. The period from 1326 
to 1356, was chiefly filled up from the chronicles of Jean le 
Bel, canon of Liege, a confidant of John of Hainault, and ce- 
lebrated by Froissart for his diligence and accuracy. It is reason- 
able to fe mag that this work was interrupted during a journey 
to England, in the train of Phillippa of Hainault, the heroic 
wife of Edward III, and mother of the Black Prince. Froissart 
was for three or four years secretary or clerk of her chamber ; 
a situation which he would probably have retained, but for an 
ill-fated and deep-rooted passion for a lady of Flanders, which 
induced him to return to that country ; a circumstance equally 
favourable to the history of the Continent, and unfortunate for 
that of Britain. During his residence in England, he visited 
our Scotish mountains, which he traversed on a palfrey carry- 
ing his own portmanteau, and attended.only by a greyhound. 


EE 


* This, however, may. be amistake, for any thing we know, of the 
worshipful Lord Berners. We are uncertain if it occurs in Everard’s 
edition of Froissart. 
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Notwithstanding the simplicity of his equipment and retinue, his 
character of a poet and historian introduced him to the court of 
David II, and to the hardly less honourable distinction of fifteen 
days abode at the castle of Dalkeith with William Earl of Doug. 
las, where he learned personally to know that race of heroes 
whose deeds he has repeatedly celebrated. After this he at- 
tended the Black Prince, then bound on his Spanish expedition 
against Henry the Bastard; in which he would not, however, 
oan Froissart to accompany him, but sent him back to attend 
is mother Queen Philippa. 

In the year 1368, Froissart was present at the splendid nuptials 
of Lionel Duke of Clarence, son of Edward III. with Jolande 
of Milan. In his return he attended Lionel at the court of the 
Duke of Savoy, who gave our historian a splendid garment 
worth twenty florins. He boasts in his poems of similar favours 
from the king of Cyprus, and of having seen an emperor at the 

apal court.* While thus travelling from court to court, and 
rom castle to castle, his train was gradually augmented by a 
attendant and hackney. The death of Philipparemoved Frois- 
sart’s desire to return to England ; but he still kept up a friend- 
ly intercourse with that court, and had prepared to send to King 
Edward a splendid copy of his Chronicle, when it was arrested 
by the Duke of Anjou as destined to the enemy of France. At 
this time he had become curate of Lestines in the diocese o! 
Liege, where he = that the vintners had 500 francs of his mo- 
ney during a very shorttime. It may be conjectured from this 
circumstance, that they were more obliged to his attention thar 
any of his other parishioners. He was probably soon convinced 
that it was better to drink at free cost; for, previous to 1394, 
he became an attendant on the court of the Duke of Brabant, 
whom he assisted in composing a sort of poetical romance, called 
Meliador, or the Knight of the Golden Sun ; and after the 
death of that prince he attached himself to the Earl of Blois, 
who engaged him to resume his historical labours. According- 
ly, he seems now to have commenced the second volume of his 
Chronicle, which was finished about 1388, three years after the 
peace betwixt the Duke of Burgundy andthe Citizens of Ghent, 
which is one of the last events recorded in that performance. 
About the same year, this active and inquisitive historian made 
his celebrated visit to Gaston Earl of Foix, travelling in com- 
pany with a gallant knight of that court called Espaing de Lyon. 

. He has narrated the history of this journey with great navwet¢ 


and liveliness. ‘The intestine wars of France had raged in 
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* Perhaps the Grecian Emperor Paleologus, who visited Rome i 


1369 to crave assistance against Mahomet 
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every corner of the territories they were to traverse: scarce a 
stream, ahill, or a pass, but had been the distinguished scene ot 
obstinate and bloody conflict. Froissart’s curiosity was every 
moment awakened by some memorial of deeds of chivalry ; and 
his courteous and communicative companion readily detailed 
events with which he was well acquainted, and many of which 
he had witnessed. In consideration of these lively narratives, 
the good-natured reader will easily pardon the minute informa- 
tion, that the two travellers lodged and took their ease at the 
sign of the star, and that they were visited by the Chastellan of 
Malvotsin, who brought with him four flaggons of the best wine 
our historian ever drank in his life. Kt length they arri¥- 
ed at the Earl of Foix’s court of Ortez, where Froissart was 
courteously received and admitted asa member of his house- 
hold: ‘I know you well,’ said the earl, ‘although we 
have never seen each other.’ This courteous prince not only 
deigned to accept a copy of the Romance of Meliador, con- 
taining the songs, ballads, roundeaux and virelays compiled 
and made by the gentle Duke of Brabant in his time, but he 
indulged: Froissart in reading his compositions aloud: ‘and 
every night after supper I read thereon to him, and while J 
read there was none durst speak any word, because he would that 
I should be well understood, wherein he took great solace.’ 
The great virtue and noblenegs of the Earl of Foix, the con- 
course of valiant chivalry from every scene of glory who crowd- 
ed his court, the long discourses of arms and amours amongst 
the noble dames, knights, pages and damsels, the tidings which 
daily arrived from every seat of war, and perhaps the patient 
audience afforded by the earl to our historian’s recitations, in- 
duced him to prefer Ortez to every court he had seen, whether 
of king, duke, earl or great ladye. In truth the daily orisons 
and almsgiving of that worthy prince, his bounty in gifts to 
heralds and minstrels, his love of hounds, hawks and hunting, 
his easy and amorous conversation, his delight in arms, chivalry 
and lady’s love, were far more than enough, in Froissart’s estima- 
tion, to counterbalance the count’s treacherous murder of his 
cousin, and his cutting with his own hands the throat of his on- 
ly son who had most unreasonably refused to eat his dinner.* 


re 


* Froissart expresses this last incident very delicately: ‘And so in 
great displeasure he thrust his hand to his son’s throat ; and the point 
of the knife a little entered into his throat, into a certain vein; and 
the earl said, “ Ah, traitor, why doest not thou eat thy meat?” and 
therewith the earl departed, without any more doing or saying, an@ 
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After a long sojourn at the court of Ortez he veturned to 
Flanders by the route of Avignon. We learn from a poem re- 
ferred to by Mons. de Ste Palaye, that on this occasion the his- 
torian, always in quest of adventures, met a personal one with 
which he could have dispensed, being robbed of all the ready 
money which his travels had left him. We may hope this was 
no great sum; for besides the expence of transcribing his his- 
tory, for which he anticipates his claim on the gratitude of pos- 
terity, he had spent above 2000 francs among the tavern-keepers 
of Lestines, as well as in his frequent journies, in which he takes 
care to tell us he was always Keutieasil dressed and well mount- 
éd, and above all made admirable cheer. After this sad event, 
we find Froissart following the annunciation of every feast, 
bridal, or tournament from Avignon to Paris, from Paris to 
Hainault, to Holland, to Picardie, to Languedoc, to Valencien- 
nes, &c. &c. &c. About the year 1390, having collected what 
appeared to him sufficient materials, he settled in Flanders, and 
recommenced his history. Here, however, an interruption ov- 
curred highly evincing his zealous and impartial search after 
truth. He bethought him, that in narrating the wars of Spain 
upon the sole authority of the Spanish and Gascon warriors 
whom he had seen at Ortez, he could only give the statement of 
the one party, contrary to his constant practice and indispensable 
duty. It happened that a Portuguese nobleman had just a- 
rived in Zealand. Froissart instantly took shipping, joined bim 
at Middleburg, insinuated himself into the acquaintance of the 
stranger with an art that never failed him, and obtained from 
him a full account of the affairs of Portugal. After this inter- 
view, he is believed to have again visited Rome, perhaps ia 
search of preferment; for we find him shortly afterwards de- 
signing himself canon and treasurer of the collegiate churgh ol 
Chimay, and expectant canon of Lisle. This last dignity he 
never attained. 

In 1395, Froissart revisited England; and at the shrine ol 
Canterbury he saw Richard Il. grandson of his early patroness 
Philippa of Hainault. Edmond of York, brother to the Black 
Prince, received our historian graciously ; and, patronized by 
that Prince, and by Thomas Percy, he was introduced to the 
royal presence, which he thus describes: ‘I have delight to 
write this matter at length, to inform you of the truth; for ! 


went into his own chamber. The child was abashed, and afraid of the 
comyng of his father, and also was feeble for fasting ; and the point of 
the knife alittle entered into a vein of his throat ; so he fell down sudden 
ly and died.’ Vol. II. Berners’ Froissart, cap. XXVI 
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that am author of this history, was present in all these matters ; 
and the valiant knight,Sir Richard Surry, shewed me every thing. 
And so it was, that, on the Sunday following, all such as 
had been there were departed, and all their counsellors except 
the Duke of York, who abode ‘still about the king; and 
the Lord Thomas Percy and Sir Riehard Surry shewed m 
business to the king. Then the king desired tosee my boo 
that I had brought for him. So he saw it in his chamber, for 
{ had laid it there ready upon his bed. When the king opened 
it, it pleased him well; for it was fairly illuminated, and writ- 
ten and covered with crimson velvet, with ten buttons of silver 
gilt, and roses of gold in the midst, with two great clasps gilt, 
richly wrought. ‘Then the king demanded of me whereof it 
treated; and I shewed him how it treated of matters of love ; 
whereof the king was glad, and looked in it, and read it in 
many places for he could speak and read French very well. 
And he took it toa knight of his chamber, named Sir Richard 
Credon, to bear it to his secret chamber.’ Besides the honour- 
able reception of Froissart in England, he was much delighted 
with the society of a certain squire who had been long prisoner 
in Ireland, through whom he became acquainted with the man- 
ners of the natives of that country, and with the history of 
Richard’s expedition against them, all which information he has 
inserted in the 4th volume of his Chronicle. 

Aftera residence of three months, Froissart left England for 
ever, and, at his departure, received from the king a silver gob- 
let containing a hundred nobles. He finally settled at bis bene- 
fice of Chimay, and employed as usual the hours of his leisure 
in arranging and detailing the information collected in his travels. 
Four years brought him to 1399, when the melancholy fate of 
his benefactor Richard II. became the subject of his latest labours. 
With the credulity of his age, he tells us of a prophecy in the 
book of Brut presaging this event, and of a favourite and che- 
rished greyhound whe left the dethroned monarch to fawn on his 
successor Bolingbroke. But he feelingly enumerates the differ- 
ent benefits he had received from Richard, and from his family ; 
‘wherefore,’ says the grateful historian, ‘I am bound to write 
of his death with muchsorrow, and to pray to God for his soul.’ 
{t is uncertain how long Froissart survived the death of Richard, 
and the conclusion of his Chronicle; he was then about sixty 
years old, and died shortly after at Chimay, according to an en- 
try in the obituary of the Chapter. 

From this short sketch, by which we have endeavoured, in 
some measure, to supply a great omission in Mr. Johnes’s transla- 
tion, our readers may gather some idea of the character of Frois- 
sart and his writings. He was no sequestered monk, who from 
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the depth of his cloister casts a timid and inexperienced eye upon 
the transactions of mankind ; still less could he contract that spirit 
of prejudice and interested superstition which too often defaces 
the writings of an ascetic. Froissart, though a churchman, was, 
in every sense, a man ofthe world, but actuated by a spirit of 
ardent investigation, andvbreathing in every page the high spirit 
of chivalry imbibed in the courts and castles where he loved to 
dwell. He is superstitious according to the manner of his age, 
but it isthe superstition of an ignorant soldier, who tells a won- 
derful story merely because be helintes it true, or of a poet who 
loves the marvellous that excites his imagination, and not that of 
a monk whose interest either warps his own judgement or induees 
him to practice on the credulity of others. When he degenerates 
therefore, into the marvellous, it is usually in some such romantic 
tale as that of the spirit who so long served the Lord of Gorasse, 
and brought him news of all that passed in foreign ero or 
of the wonderful bear which was hunted and slain by Sir Peter 
of Berne, after which he became a noctambulist, and by bis 
midnight wanderings and gambols terrified his wife into a pil- 

grimage to St. James of Compostella, from which she declined 
to return to so unruly abedfellow. But while we are some- 

times amused with these popular tales of terror, we are deliver 

ed from the dull and deliberate legends of saints and miracles 

with which the pages of the monkish historians are so unmerti- 

fully garnished. The curate of Lestines, though a good Catholic, 
by no means piqued himself upon zeal for the church, that ignis 

fatuus which leads astray his contemporaries. Indeed, from the 

tenor of his life we think he may be safely trusted, when he as- 

serts that he was prompted to his laborious task by the wish to 
record the deeds of chivalry which he loved, and to stigmatize 

with eternal shame the actions of the recreant or dishonourable. 

He also had this very great advantage over contemporary histo- 

rians, that excepting the assistance derived from the Chronicle of 
Jean le Bel in compiling his first volume, his materials were drawn 
from original sources. Not only the inferior knights and squires, 
but even the petty potentates at whose courts he resided, commu- 
nicated freely to him their actions and motives, and, by hearing 
both sides, and comparing them together he was usually able to 
discover the truth, or at least to state to his readers in what the 
best authorities differed. As his chronicles were regularly wnt- 
ten out, and presented to his patrons during the intervals of his 
travels, he afforded to his contemporaries a sure pledge of his ve- 
racity. For surely he would have been but ill soles , who dur- 
ing the fourtenth century, would have forged a false tale upon 
the pretended averment of a feudal prince or baron who was yeta- 
live to avenge the insult while he corrected the error. Neither was 
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our historian remiss in examining the writtén documents of the 
time. He has preserved several leagues, letters, &c. and refers 
to many others ; and the heralds to whom the transactions of di- 
plomacy were then usually committed, underwent many a close 
examination from our indefatigable trayeller. Above all, we must 
allow Froissart the praise of the most unblemished impartiality, in 
spite of the peevish impeachment of Bodin, Brantome, and most 
of the French writers. It is true, it would have been difficult 
to narrate the victories of Cressy and Poitiers, without wounding 
the national vanity of France ; but if Froissart was patronized by 
Queen Philippa, he was also admitted a member of the household 
of King John of France : if he was the familiar friend of Percy he 
had been the guest of Douglas; if he admired the Black Prince, 
he admired equally Bertrand du Guesclin; and ifa distinction can 
be made, his natural generosity seems rather to have inclined to- 
wards the side of the Track chivalry, who, by individual valour, 
and the most generous self-devotion, struggled to support, in an 
overwhelming tempest, the throne of their monarchs and the in- 
dependence of their country. The transactions in his own coun- 
try were comparatively too insignificant to bias his integrity, 
though he always cabal with warmth and pride of the race and 
arms of Hainault. Lastly, let it be remembered, that if a part 
of his chronicle was composed at the request of the Count of 
Namur, the ally of England, he was induced to continue it by 
the Earl of Blois, the steady friend of France. In the latter case, 
he thus anticipates and repels the accusation of being swayed by 
the prejudices of his patron. ‘Let it not be said that f have 
been corrupted by the favours of Guy Count of Blois, who cays- 
ed me write this work, and has paid me for it liberally- - --Nay, 
truly! I will not speak save the downright truth, without co- 
lour or favour; and it is the will also of the gentle Prince and 
Earl that I should record only the very fact.’ 

It remains to notice the defective points in this celebrated work. 
Formed upon a variety of detached conversations, the Chronicle 
contains a mass of information, more or less accurate, concerning 
almost every country in Europe, and upon every species of trans- 
action civil and military, from the attack and defence of a fort- 
ress to the ordering of a festive banquet. But it must be owned 
that this information is strangely and confusedly piled together ; 
and it oftener happens to the man who has recourse to Frojgsart’s 
authority, that he Tights unexpectedly upon something curious and 
valuable which he was not looking for, than that he is able to find 
the information which he wished to obtain. Frroissart wrote with 
the haste of a traveller, and with the ardent impetuosity of a mind 
too much engrossed with the immediate narrative, to think of 
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what had gone before, orof what was to follow after. We have, 
says Monsieur de Ste Palaye, lively descriptions of tumultuous 
meetings of warriors, of all ages, kindreds and languages: the 
riotous banquet is protracted late into the night ; while each, in 
emulation of his companiofis, details what he has seen, heard or 
acted ;, and the fatigued traveller throws the lively but confused 
dialogue upon paper ere he retires to rest. It is also necessary to 
observe, that the events are often inserted not in the order in 
which they took place, but in that in which they came to Frois- 
sart’s knowledge, to the utter confusion of all chronology. Nay, 
sometimes when an event has been already told in its regular or- 
der, as the battle of Aljubarotta in Spain, the historian, having 
afterwards acquired new lights on the subject from a different 
quarter, is not at the pains to new-model the whole narration, 
but thrusts his second edition into the middle of whatever he was 
writing when he heard it, and leaves the gentle reader to compare 
and reconcile the accounts as he best may. In this respect, bis 
splendid work may be likened to a piece of ancient tapestry full 
of knights, ladies, castles, tilts, iournaments, battles and pageants, 
but presenting to the eye no regular or uniform picture. It mis 
be also admitted, that if Froissart was unfettered by the prejudices 
and superstition of the cloister, he was strongly imbued with the 
romantic spirit peculiar to his age. Hence, his credulity must have 
frequently been imposed on by those who were willing to satisly 
with a marvellous tale the wandering priest’s eager thirst afterin- 
formation ; and hence too, himself a poet, we may be ‘permitted 
to suppose him partial to that edition of a story which produced 
the highest effect, and rather unwilling too narrowly to question 
the precise truth of the chivalrous narrations which he esteemed 
so delicious. There is much room to suspect that the story of 
the self-devoted burghers of Calais received its higher and more 
romantic colouring lets Froissart (See p. 267, Note) ; and our 
accurate countryman, Lord Hailes, has proved that Froissart erred 
in placing Queen Philippa at the head of the English army at the 
battle of Nevil’s-cross, in which David II. of Scotland was rout- 
ed and made prisoner (p. 347, Note). We may add to his Lord- 
ship’s argument, that Laurence Minot, a court-poet of the day, 
would not have omitted so favourable a subject of panygeric in 
his poem on that engagement. 

It rémains to examine the merits of the present translation, 
which will perhaps be best accomplished by pointing out in what 
it excels or falls short of that which was executed by Lord Ber- 
ners. In one respect, the translators are in a similar situation, be- 
ing both, we believe, soldiers, and both above that rank of for- 
tune which is usually the station of literary adventurers. Jobo 
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Bourchier, lord of Berners, was chancellor of the exchequer, 
and governor of Calais during the reign of Henry VIII. and had 
the singular good fortune to retain the precarious favour of his 
jealous master, although he was at once a man of talents, 
and descended from the Plantagenets. He died at Calais 
about 1532. His translation of Froissart was executed at the 
command of Henry himself, and may be supposed to mark a 
dawning taste for the English language at the court of that mo- 
narch. In the reign of Henry VIL the translation of French ro- 
mances had just commenced. Lord Berners’s version of Froissart 
was published by Pynson in 1523. It is written in the pure and 
nervous English of that early period, and deserves to be carefully 
consulted by the philologist. In one respect, the old baron must 
be allowed to possess an infinite advantage over Mr. Johnes. He 
lived when the ideas of chivalry yet existed, and when its appro- 
priate language was yet spoken among his readers; so that he 
was enabled to translate the conversation of Froissart’s knights and 
nobles by the corresponding expressions in English which he, him- 
self a knight and noble, daily used and heard at the court of Hen- 
ry. Mr. Johnes, on the other hand, has undertaken the very dif- 
ficult and hazardous task of translating the French expressions of 
chivalry into what is, with respect to the ordinary communica- 
tions of life, a dialect absolutely extinct : for it must be obvious, 
that Froissart can no more be rendered with truth and effect into 
modern English, than Lord Berners could be introduced in the 
resent drawing-room in his buff-coat, slashed sleeves, and trunk 
bias In describing the war-cry of ‘A Douglas, a Douglas! 
the translator renders it ‘ Douglas for ever!’ by which the en- 
senzie of a feudal chieftain is degraded into the shout of a mob. 
We fear also that Mr. Johnes is deficient in a very important part 
of Froissart’s language, that which relates to heraldry. The arms 
of Douglas are described (p. 32,) as ‘argent on a chef argent,’ 
which it is impossible to blazon. In p. 201, they are rightly gi- 
ven, ‘Argent a chief azure ;’ but he has omitted ‘three stars 
gules on the chief,’ as mentioned by Froissart, edit. 1559, p. 95. 
We proceed to compare the translations in the following inter- 
esting passage, reducing the orthography of Lord Berners, which 
is extremely vague, to nearly the Solan standard. The subject 


is the battle of Cressy; and the historian has already described, 
in the most lively colours, the disorder in which the French 
soultitude came pouring on the small, but compact and well-or- 
dered host of England. 

‘When the French king saw the Englishmen, his blood chang- 
ed, and (he) said to his marshalls, “ Make the Genoese go on 
hefore, and begin the battle in the name of God and St. Dennis.” 
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There were of the Genoese cross-bows about a fifteen thousand, 
but they were so weary of going a-foot that day, a six leagues, 
armed with their cross-bows, that they said to their constables, 
“We be not well ordered to fight this day, for we be not in the 
case to do any great deed of arms; we have more need of rest.” 
‘These words came to the Earl of Alengon, who said, “ A man 
is well at ease to be charged with such a sort of rascals, to be faint 
and fail now at most need.” Also, the same season, there fell 
a great rain and an eclipse, with a terrible thunder ; and before 
the rain, there came flying over the battles a great number of 
crows for fear of the tempest coming. Then anon the air be- 
gan to wax clear, and the sun to shine fair and bright, the which 
was right in the Frenchmens’ eyen, and on the Englishmens’ 
back. When the Genoese were assembled together, and began to 
approach, they made a great leape and cry, to abash the Eng- 
lishmen ; but they stood still, and stirred not for all that. Then 
the Genoese again the second time made another leape and a fell 
cry, and stepped forward a little; and the Englishmen removed 
not one foot. Thirdly again, they leaped and-cried, and went 
forth till they came within shot; then they shot fiercely with 
their cross-bows. Then the English archers stepped forth one 
pace, and lette fly their arrows so wholly and thick that it seem- 
ed snow. When the Genoese felt the arrows piercing through 
heads and arms and breasts, many of them cast down their cross- 
bows, and did cut their strings, and returned discomfited. When 
the French king saw them flee away, he said, “slay these ras- 
cals, for they shall let and trouble us without reason.” ‘Then ye 
should have seen the men-at-arms dash in among them, and killed 
a great number of them, and ever still the Englishmen shot where- 
as they saw the thickest press; the sharp arrows ran into the 
men at arms and into their horses; and many fell horse and men 
among the Genoese ; and when they were down, they could not 
relieve again, the press was so thick that one overthrew another. 
—And also, among the Englishmen, there were certain rascals 
that went on foot with great knives, and they went in anne 
the men-at-arms, and murdered many as they lay on the ground, 
both earls, barons, knights, and squires, whereof the Ring of 
England was after displeased, for he had rather they had been 
taken prisoners. 

This remarkable passage is thus rendered by Mr. Johnes. 

¢ You must know, that these kings, dukes, earls, barons and lords of 
France did not advance in any regular order, but one after the other, 
or any way most pleasing to themselves. As soon as the king of France 
came in sight of the English, his blood began to boil, and he cried out 
to his marshals, “ Order the Genoese forward, and begin the battle, in 
the name of God and St. Dennis.” 
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‘There were about fifteen thousand Genoese cross-bowmen ; but they 
were quite fatigued, having marched on foot that day six leagues, com- 
pletely armed, and with their cross-bows. 

‘They told the constable, they were not in a fit condition to do any 
great things that day in battle. The earl of Alengon, hearing this, said, 
“This is what one gets by employing sti#h scoundrels, who fall off, when 
there is any need for them.” 

‘ During this time, a heavy rain fell, accompanied by thunder and a 
very terrible eclipse of the sun; and before this rain a great flight of 
crows hovered in the air over all those battalions, making a loud noise. 
Shortly afterwards it cleared up, and the sun shone very bright ; but the 
Frenchmen had it in their faces, and the English in their backs. 

‘ When the Genoese were somewhat in order, and approached the En- 
glish, they set up a loud shout, in order to frighten them ; but they remain- 
ed quite still, and did not seem to attend to it. They then set up asecond 
shout, and advanced a little forward; but the English never moved.— 
They hooted a third time, advancing with their cross-bows presented, 
and began to shoot. The English archers then advanced one step for- 
ward, and shot their arrows with such force and quickness, that it seem- 
ed as if it snowed. 

‘When the Genoese felt these arrows, which pierced their arms, heads, 
and through their armour, some of them cut the strings of their cross- 
bows, others flung them on the ground, and all turned about, and retreat- 
ed, quite discomfited. The French had a large body of men at arms on 
horseback, richly dressed, to support the Genoese. 

“ The king of France, seeing them thus fall back, cried out, “ Kill me 
those scoundrels ; for they stop up our road, without any reason.” You 
would then have seen the above mentioned men at arms lay about them, 
killing all they could of these runaways. 

‘The English continued shooting as vigorously and quickly as before ; 
some of their arrows fell among the horsemen, who were sumptuously 
equipped, and, killing and wounding many, made them caper and fall 
among the Genoese, so that they were in such confusion they could 
never rally again. In the English army there were some Cornish and 
Welshmen on foot, who had armed themselves with large knives: these, 
advancing through the ranks of the men at arms and archers, who made 
way for them, came upon the French when they were in this danger. 
and, falling upon earls, barons, knights and squires, slew many, at which 
the king of England was afterwards much exasperated.’ p. 324, 325. 


Upon the mere point of style in this passage, we are of opinion 
that the ancient translator has considerably the advantage. In de- 
scribing the shouts with which the Genoese endeavoured to sus- 
tain their own dubious courage, and appal their enemies, contrast- 
ed with the obstinate and ominous silence of theEnglish,the words 
of Lord Berners are not only better chosen, but the sentences are 
better arranged, and convey a more lively picture to the eye.—- 
In the other hand, the modern translation is more accurate. 
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mentioning the original purpose of the body of men-at-arms* by 
whom the Genoese were to have been supported, but who in the 
end trampled them down, and the country of the light infantry 
who were mingled among the English archers and cavalry.} 

We give another example of- the language of the two transla- 
tions, in the celebrated answer of Edward. ‘They with the 
prince sent a messenger to the kynge, who was on a little wind- 
mill-hill : then the knight said to the king, “ Sir, the Earl of War- 
wick and the Earl of Camfort, Sir Reynold Cobbam, and other 
such as be about the prince your son, are fiercely fought withal ; 
wherefore they desire you that you and your battle will come and 
aid them ; for if the Frenchmen increase, as they doubt they will, 
your son and they shall have much ado.” ‘Tihen the king said— 
“Is my son dead or hurt, or on the earth felled?” “No, Sir,” 
quoth the knight, “ but he is hardly matched ; wherefore he hath 
need of your aid.” ‘ Well,” said the king, “return to him, and 
to those that sent you hither, and say to them, that they send no 
more to me for any adventure that falleth so long as my son is 
alive; and also say to them, that they suffer him this day to win 
his spurs; for if God be pleased, I will this journee be his, and 
the honour thereof, and to them that be about him.” 

Mr. Johnes’s version runs thus— 


‘The first division, seeing the danger they were in, sent a knightt in 
great haste to the king of England, who was posted upon an eminence, 
near a windmill. On the knight’s arrival, he said, “ Sir, the earl of War- 
wick, the lord Stafford, the lord Reginald Cobham, and the others who 
are about your son are vigorously attacked by the French ; and they in- 
treat that you would come to their assistance with your battalion, for, 
if their numbers should inerease, they fear he will have too much to do.” 

‘The king replied:—“ Is my son dead, unhorsed, or so badly wound- 
ed, that he cannot support himse]f?” “Nothing of the sort, thank 
God,” rejoined the knight, “ but he is in so hot an engagement, that 
he has great need of your help.” ‘The king answered, “ Now, sit 
‘Thomas, return back to those that sent you, and tell them from me, 
not to send again for me this day, or expect that I shall come, let what 


* Denis Sauvage’s edition bears that this body of cavalry was English; 
but we presume Mr. Johnes followed a better authority. The Black 
Prince’s men-at-arms were in the rear of the archers. 

+ Berners calls them ‘ rascals,’ Mr. Johnes ‘ Cornish and Welchmen.’ 
Froissart seems to give them both characters, ‘ pillars et bidaur, Gallois et 
Cornuaillois.’ The slaughter must have been greatly increased by these 
irregular troops; for the dismounted knights were usually unable to rise, 
from the weight of their armour. 

t Sir Thomas Norwich.—MSS. 
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will happen, as long as my son has life ; and say, that I command them 
to let the boy win his spurs; for I am determined, if it please God, that 
all the glory and honour of this day shall be given to him, and to those 
into whose care I have entrusted him.” p. $27. 

In this passage also, we may remark a sort of flatness in the 
modern version. For example, ‘ so hot an engagement’ does not 
convey quite the idea of ‘ so hardly matched,’ nor does it well 
express ‘ il est en dur parti @armes,’ which implies personal con- 
flict as well as presence in a battle. Upon the whole, there is 
a sort of amplification, perhaps unavoidable in modern language, 
which sounds tamer and less like the tone of chivalry than that 
employed by Lord Berners. In short, the Chronicle is as it were 
neatly bound in calf extra; nay the leaves, back and edges are 
gilt; but it wants the massy garniture of antique clasps, gilt 
knops, and silver roses, which add to the dignity of Lord Ber- 
ners’s version. 

Although the style of Mr. Johnes is unquestionable inferior to 
Lord Berners, ad although it is occasionally degraded by such 
quaint expressions as sheering off, making off, shewing their heels, 
and the like, we cannot but bestow high commendation on the 
fidelity and attention with which the task of translation has been 
executed. In a historical point of view, there can be no com- 

arison betwixt the usefulness of Mr. Johnes’s version and Lord 
3erners’s, as the latter has not only failed to correct the errors 
of Froissart as to proper names of persons and places, but has 
deplorably seperes them. The Earl of Stamford, to recu 
to the passage last quoted, is in Froissart called le Compte de E- 
stanfort, and in Berners’s hands he becomes Camfort. Mr. Johnes, 
on the contrary, though his notes are not numerous, has be- 
stowed laudable diligence in correcting the text of his author ; 
has left few blunders, and we trust has made none. The oppor- 
tunity of mens so many various manuscripts has doubtless 
tended much to reform the text, and we do not venture to offer 
criticism where we have not an opportunity of seeing the original 
authorities. It might be worth Mr. Johnes’s while to consult the 
splendid manuscript of Froissart, formerly belonging to the Con- 
ventual Library of Newbottle, and now to the Earl of Ancram. 

Engravings from many rare and curious illuminations are 
given in this volume. They present to us the dresses, costume, 
and manners of Froissart’s heroes, and add greatly to the interest 
‘of the publication. 

After all, it may occur to our readers, that an edition of Lord 
Berners’s translation, reduced to a systematic orthography, and 
corrected and enlarged where correction and enlargement was 
necessary, might have superseded the labours of Mr. Johnes, and, 
at the same time, have preserved an ancient English classic. But 
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we are more disposed to be grateful for what may be considered 
as a free gift made to the public, than strictly to examine how far 
it might have been made more acceptable. If the Hafod press 
performs what is incumbent on that of Clarendon, the founder is 
surely entitled to choose betwixt the character of a translator and 
editor; and while, as a private individual, he discharges at his 
own expence a public duty, we willingly say, God speed his la- 
hours. 


Art. VIII. Memoires sur la Respiration, par Lazare Spallanzani. 
Traduits en Frangais d’aprés son manuscript inédit, par Jean 
Senebier, Membre de diverses Académies et Societés savantes, 
Associé correspondant de |’Institut National, et Bibliothecaire 
i Genéve. 8vo. A Genéve, chez J. J. Pachaud, An XI. 
(1803.) pp. 373. 


_ work seems entitled to attention, both from the import- 
ance of the subject and the celebrity of the author. Few of 
the modern physiologists of Italy are so well known in this island 
as Lazarus sae san The novelty of his physiological inqui- 


ries, the ingenuity of his experimental researches, and the un- 
wearied perseverance with which he investigated the most minute 
circumstances connected with them, have given to most of his 
works the reputation of originality and uncommon accuracy. 


Some of his discoveries, indeed, were so unexpected, and so con- 
trary to analogy, that they were at first received with very general 
distrust ; and, by detailing —_ and -_ the same experiment 
under circumstances but slightly varied, he frequently carries his 
desire of extreme precision so faras to become prolix and fatiguing. 
This, however, is a fault which will meet with a ready excuse 
from all lovers of science ; at least, we have much oftener had oc- 
casion to lament an injudicious conciseness, which has limited the 
utility of experimental inquiries, by suppressing circumstances 
which, although at the time they seemed unimportant, afterwards 
have become of the greatest consequence when connected with 
subsequent discoveries or opinions. 

To these posthumous memoirs, Senebier has with great pro- 
priety prefixed an historical account of the life and writings of 
their author, Although, from its extreme partiality, it can lay 
no ¢laim to biographical excellence, it is not without its utility as 
a record of facts and dates. 

Lazarus Spallanzani was born at Scandiano, in the dutchy of 
Modena, on the 10th January, 1729. At the age of fifteen he 
went to Reggio, where, under the tuition of the Femuits, his pro- 
gress in belles-lettres was so rapid, that he became an object of 
attention to the Dominicans, who endeavoured to entice him to 
enter their order; but, fortunately, his tbirst for knowledge led 
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him to Bologna, where his relation Laura Bassi, deservedly cele- 
brated for her genius, her eloquence, and her mathematical know- 
ledge, was professor in the lastitute. By her he was taught the . 
valuable lesson of preferring the study of nature to that of its 
commentators, and to judge of the latter by comparing them with 
the former. But notwithstanding his attachment to belles-lettres 
and natural philosophy, in compliance with the wishes of his fa- 
ther he submitted to the drudgery of studying law, and was about 
to take his degree, when his countryman Anthony Valisnieri, pre- 
fessor of natural history in Padua, interposed, and he was permit - 
ted to follow the bent of his genius. In 1754 he was chosen pro- 
fessor of Greek, Logic and Mathematics, in the university of Reg- 

io ; and notwithstanding the duties of this multifarious charge, 

e began his experiments on infusory animals with so much suc- 
cess, as to attract the notice of Haller and Bonnet, the latter of 
whom, especially, contributed much to confirm his taste for natu- 
ral history. In 1760 he accepted a chair in the university of Mo- 
dena, although he had received more advantageous offers from 
Coimbra, Parma and Cesena; and some years afterwards he re- 
jected overtures from the Academy of Petersburg. His patriot- 
ism, however, yielded to the seducing advances of the Empress 
Maria Theresa, who appointed him, in 1768, professor of Natura! 
History, and keeper of the Museum in her newly re-established 
and much favoured University of Pavia. On the death of Valis- 
nieri he was offered his chair at Padua; but the government of 
Lombardy Gong proper to bribe him to remain, by doubling 
his salary, and allowing him to travel to Constantinople. After 
the conquest of Italy by the French, he was offered the chair oi 
Natural History at Paris, which he declined on account of his ad- 
vanced period of life. He died at Pavia in consequence of a sup- 
pression of urine, on the 3d of February 1799. 

Such are the outlines of the life of this celebrated naturalist, 
whose talents and amiable qualities, if we were to give implicit 
faith to the representations of his friend, were of the very highest 
order of excellence. Of his meritsas a philosopher and as an au- 
thor, his numerous publications afford a safer criterion. He has 
not only soneinaaeh to increase our knowledge of the important 
functions of generation, digestion and circulation, but an immense 
variety of minor objects have received illustrations from his inge- 
nuity. His mind seems to have been always uncommonly active ; 
for no sooner were his annual academical labours at an end, than 
he hastened to explore some of the districts of Italy, principally 
with the view of enriching the museum of Pavia; and the pub- 
lished accounts of several of these excursions are undeniable 
proofs of his zeal and talents for observation. Even to the latest 
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period of his life, he seems to have kept pace with the progress 
of science. At the age of 68, he refuted with success the cele- 
- brated experiments of Goettling, and published an account of the 
still more celebrated shower of stones at Sienna; and at the time 
of his death he was engaged in preparing several works for the 
press, and in completing a well imagined and very extensive in- 
quiry into the complicated phenomena of respiration. His style 
of writing is diffuse and verbose, and he is apt on every occasion 
to exaggerate the importance of his own observations and disco- 
veries. As an Italian, however, these blemishes are his birthright 
-—and, by his countrymen, his works are esteemed as models of 
pure and chaste composition. In the chair he was animated and 
eloquent beyond any professor to whom we have ever listened; 
and the elegance of his language, and the varied modulation of his 
voice, always commanded attention. In the distribution of his 
subject, he chiefly followed Bonnet ; and his manner was diffuse 
and popular, rather than condensed and systematic ; so that he 
occupied three sessions in completing one course. His eloquence 
always filled his class-room ; yet, as far as we could judge, he was 
not a favourite either with his colleagues or his pupils. His con- 
duct in a dispute with Scopoli, which is said to have broken his ri- 
val’s heart, was almost universally reprobated. In his latter days, 
he was accused, we believe unjustly, of dilapidating that museum 
which owed its magnificence to his enthusiasm, and was reproach- 
ed with a want of systematic knowledge of the very science which 
he was appointed to teach. But although, with regard to Spallan- 
zani, the old adage ‘ Minuit presentia famam,’ was strictly true, 
we are rather inclined to ascribe it to the malice of envy, than to 
any real deficiency of merit ; and it is with pleasure that we pro- 
ceed to the examination of the present posthumous volume. 
On — the book, we were immediately struck with the 
rem and hastened to peruse the preface, that we might 
learn why the literary relics of the eloquent professor of Pavia 
should be first introduced to the public through the medium of 
a French translation. It was not without some indignation or 
regret that we learned, that in the present circumstances of 
Italy, a small octavo volume, from one of its most celebrat- 
ed writers, could not be published in his native language with- 
out a certain loss to the editor. ‘To what a state of degrading 
poverty must that fair country be reduced! How completel 
must science be banished from its once favoured abode! It 
may perhaps afford our readers some consolation, however, to be 
informed, that these evils were brought upon their country by 
the very individuals who are now most severel aaeutl by 
them. The recent subjugation of Italy was effected rather by 
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the treachery of the inhabitants, than by the arms of the invad~ - 
ers; and in this sgnnaneny no_class was more deeply involved 
than the men of letters. In the University of Pavia, im particu~ 
lar, very few of the professors remained true to their allegiance, 
or attempted to oppme the progress of revolutionary principles ; 
the greater part allected an absolute indifference towards events 
which were to decide the fate of their country ; while many took 
advantage of the influence they possessed over the minds of the 
youth committed to their charge, to excite them to acts of vio- 
lence, which they themselves did not dare to perform, but of 
which they expected to reap the advantage. The natural con- 
sequence was, that almost every student in Pavia hailed the ap- 
proach of the French as an incalculable blessing to his country ; 
and in his ardent imaginatioa already beheld Italy eagetunted 
the grandeur of republican Rome restored, and personal merit the 
only source of distinction. The infant Cisalpine republic teem- 
ed with embryo heroes, legislators, and philosophers. But, alas, 
its heroes have only swelled the armies of its conquerors; the 
wisest plans of its legislators have been rejected with contempt ; 
and the works of its philosophers are forced to seek their way te 
public notice through the medium of a foreign language. 

For three years before his death,Spallanzani had been engaged 
in ap extensive experimental inquiry into the function of respira- 
tion; and he was so far advanced in it, that, in aletter addressed 
to Senebier, and prefixed to the present work, he has given a ge- 
neral abstract of the whole. Besides, in an introduction of con- 
siderable length, he not only developes his plan, but, amidst.a 
number of judicious and new remarks on the respiration of the 
different classes of animals, he has given us the general results of 
his inquiries. The principal objects which he proposed to him- 
self were to investigate, 

1. The respiration of the six classes of animals, beginning with 
the lowest, and proceeding in succession to the highest, or mam- 
malia, in which man is included. 

2. The respiration of those animals which become torpid from 
the action of cold. 

3. The chemical changes induced on the air by the skins of 
those anunals whieh are destitute of lungs. 

4. The changes which are produced by dead animal matter on 
air in which it is confined. 

In prosecution of this plan, Spallanzani had completed four me- 
moirs before his death, but Senebier only received the three which 
are printed in this volume ; on the respiration of the terrestrial 


testacea; of slugs; and of the aquatic testacea. But they con- 
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tain a number of other facts, which will enable us to conjecture 
with great probability what the results of his inquiries would have 
been, had helived to complete them. The ideaof examining the 
respiration of the different classes of animals is not new, but it has 
never before been carried so systematically into effect. The only 
chemist who has anticipated Spallanzani m examining the respi- 
ration of any of the Vermes, is Vauquelin. He found teason to 
conclude that the respiration of oxygen gas is necessary to their 
life; that carbonic acid is formed; that they are insensible to its 
deleterious action ; and that they analyze perfectly and complete- 
ly atmospheric air, by consuming all its oxygen. All these con- 
clusions are confirmed by the experiments af Spallanzani, except 
the last; for he clearly proves, that in almost every instance, a 
proportion of azote is also absorbed, and that the whole of the 
oxygen is not always consumed. The subjects of his experiments 
were, in the first place, the Helix memoralis. This snail is of 
two sexes, and is oviparous. From October to April it remains 
in a lethargic state, buried in the earth, with its shell hermetically 
sealed up by a calcareous membrane. In some very severe win- 
ters, such as that of 1795, it has been found completely frozen, 
and yet has revived on being exposed to a mild temperature. — 
Its ergans6f respiration consist of a small membranous bladder, 
which communicates with the external air by means of a small 
hole which the animal seems to open and shut at pleasure.— 
The heart is situated so as to be exposed to the immediate 
action of the air contained in the pulmonary vesicle. The 
absolute necessity of air for their existence is proved, not 
only by their dying when confined in the exhausted receiver 
of an air-pump, or when immersed in water, but by confin- 
ing them in 100 measures of atinospherical air until they perisb- 
ed. On analysis, Spallanzani found that about 18 parts of oxy- 
gen and 5 of azote were absorbed, while 6.5 of carbonic acid gas 
were produced. On confining them only half the time neces 
sary to kill them, 18 of oxygen and 5 of azote were consumed, 
and 4.5 of carbonic acid were produced. When confined equal 
times in atmospheric air and in oxygen gas, in the former case 20 
of oxygen and 4 of azote were consumed, and 6 of carbonic acid 
gas produced ; in the latter 38 of oxygen gas were consumed, and 
14 of carbonic acid gas produced. These changes, as well as the 
death of the animal, take place more slowly as the temperature is 
diminished ; until, at last, about the freezing point they cease al- 
together, and both respiration and circulation seem to be suspend- 
ed, although they are still capable of being revived, by gradually 
inereasing thetemperature. Spallanzani therefore thinks it high- 
ly probable, that during their winter lethargy both these functions 
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are entirely suspended. But our author did not rest satisfied 
with merely ascertaining the changes produced on these gaseous 
fluids by the living animal ; he was aware of the absolute neces- 
sity of examining into the effects produced on them by the dead 
animal, before he could be warranted to draw any conclusion 
with regard to the share which respiration and life may have in 
producing these changes: and the result of his inquiries affords 
an useful lesson to those engaged in physiological experiments, 
- not to be too hasty in drawing conclusions; for he found that 
these changes on atmospheric air and oxygen gas, at least so far 
as the consumption of oxygen and the production of carbonic acid 
gas was concerned, were also produced by snails when deprived 
of life by immersion in boiling water, by snails in every stage of 
putrefaction, and even by their shells, until they were reduced to 
mere carbonate oflime. For example, two snails killed by boil- 
ing water, consumed in twenty-four hours 9 1 Be of oxygen gas 
out of 100 of atmospheric air, and produced 6 of carbonic acid, 
and 6 of azote. But he also found that the dead snails were four 
times longer than the living in producing the same consumption 
of oxygen. Now, as these changes are totally independent of life 
and respiration, it seems probable, that when living snails are con- 
fined in respirable gases, part of the oxygen is consumed indepen- 
dently of respiration. 

The same experiments were repeated, with exactly the same 
results, on theHelix Lusitanica and Helix Itala. A long tract of 
dry weather in summer, such as frequently occurs in Lombardy 
during the months of July and August, produces the same effect 
on snails as the cold of winter. They retire to some shady situa- 
tion, and seal up their shells ; and during this long fast, they be- 
come even more emaciated than in winter. On reviving, they 
eat with great greediness. Spallanzani took advantage of this 
circumstance to make comparative experiments between snails 
starved and after a full meal ; and in corroboration of the experi- 
ments of Lavoisier, he found thatalthough the consumption of 
oxygen gas was nearly the same, the production of carbonic acid 
gas was much greater, and the consumption of azote somewhat 
less in the latter case. In all the experiments onliving snails ox- 
ygen gas was consumed, and carbonic acid gas produced; but 
the same uniformity did not take place with regard to the azote; 
for although in general, a portion of it was consumed, yet some- 
times on the contrary, there was a production of it, especially 
after a full meal devoured with great greediness, or when the 
animal was moribund. 

Several species of slugs were the next subjects of Spallanzani’s 
experiments, and thev afford nearly the same conclusions. They 
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absorb oxygen, and produce carbonic acid gas, but do not con- 
sume any azote. These changes they effect more quickly than 
the shell-snails, and they die sooner in irrespirable gases, or when 
deprived of oxygen. Their organs of respiration consist of a 
small cavity, which opens by a canal on the right side of the 
neck. 

The second memoir treats of the aquatic testacea, and first of 
the Helix vivipara. This insect does not seem to be provided 
with any distinct organ of respiration ; but oxygen gas Is neces- 
sary for its existence, although it consumes it very slowly. From 
his experiments on fresh-water bivalves, the Mytilus anatinus 
and cygneus, and Marine bivalves, the Mytilus edulis and Ostrea 
jacobea and edulis, which are all provided with branchia, the 
same necessity for the presence of oxygen was also demonsirated; 
but they produced no change in the azote of air confined in con- 
tact with themselves, or with the water in which they were plac- 
ed. It is remarkable, that not only aquatic animals, but also 
terrestrial animals, both living and dead, absorb oxygen from air 
in contact with water in which they are immersed, 

The third memoir is of a miscellaneous nature, as it is entitled, 
‘ Reflections and Observations on the Crustacea hitherto examin- 
ed, and on some other kinds of animals.’ From the experiments 
related in the preceding memoirs, it appears that the cold-blood- 
ed animals die like the warm-blooded when deprived of oxygen; 
the only difference is, that the latter consume it more quickly, and 
die before it is entirely consumed, even although the carbonic acid 
be absorbed by means of a solution of alkali as fast as it is form- 
ed. By confining snails in an irrespirable gas, such as azote, their 
respiration and circulation gradually cease ; but on the admission 
of oxygen gas, they recommence. The suspension of the vital 
functions by cold in these animals, naturally led Spallanzanito 
examine whether it took place in other kinds of animals furnished 
with membranous and vesicular lungs. For the detail of these ex- 
periments, we are however referred to memoirs which we are a- 
fraid have not been left in astate fit for publication; but fortunate- 
ly he has here preserved some of the principal results. At --12 
Reaumur, no sign of respiration could be perceived in a marmot. 
It was confjned three hours and a half in asmall quantity of air, 
without suffering any inconvenience, or altering it in the least, and 
four hours with equal impunity in carbonic acid gas,although a rat 
put in along with it was killed instantly. When the temperature of 
the air was about the freezing point, the lethargy was not com- 
plete;there was a perceptible elevation and depression of the sides 
and in this situation carbonic acid gas killed it. Hence it appears, 
that the cireumstances attending the lethargy of warm-blooded 
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snimals are precisely similar to that of the lowerclasses ; and from 
both facts, a very powerful and apparently incontrovertible argu- 
ment may be deduced against the hypothesis, that life depends al- 
together on the continued exhibition of stimulants. 

As oxygen gas is consumed, and carbonic acid gas formed dur- 
ing respiration, it becomes of importance to know, whether the 
latter is formed in the act of respiration by the combination of 
carbon evolved from the lungs with the oxygen inspired. To de- 
termine this point, Spallanzani took advantage of the facts which 
he had observed, that snails are capable of surviving some hours 
whenconfined in the irrespirable gases. He accordingly confined 
snails chosen in every respect as similar as possible, in atmospheric 
air, in azotic and in hydrogen gas ; and he found that in general 
there was alarger quantity of carbonic acid gas produced in the 
azotic and hydrogen gases than in the atmospheric air, — 
that the carbonic acid, in these instances at least, is not forme 
by the combination of carbon with the oxygen of the ambient 
ur, but that it existed ready formed in the animal matter. Ke- 
sults affording the same conclusion were obtained in experiments 
made with snails deprived of life by immersion in boiling water. 

Although these Memoirs treat professedly only of the respira- 
tion of a iow of the lowest classes of animals, yet we have seen 
that they contain several a facts on the respiration of ani- 
mals rendered lethargic by cold. We are likewise enabled to draw 
some conclusions with regard to the third object of Spallanzani’s 
mquiry, from the information regarding it communicated in the 
prefatory letter to Senebier. We quote a part of it from an Eng- 
lish translation, as a specinux 2 of the author’s manner. . 

‘The amphibia after death displayed the same phenomena as the 
worms, insects, and fishes ; but when alive, they presented other sub- 
jects of inquiry. Having observed that some of them survived the de- 
struction of their lungs several days, I was enabled to submit theim ia 
this state te examination, and thus to ascertain with precision the dif- 
ferent quantity of oxygen absorbed by the lungs and the skin. I was 
likewise enabled to iastitute a comparison between the quantity of oxy- 
gen absorbed by these mutilated animals, and by those which had not 
undergone this operation. 

‘You will see, in my work, what a small quantity of oxygen is ah- 
sorbed by the lungs, in proportion to that taken in by the skin; al- 
though it is generally believed that in this, as well as in the two higher 
classes of animals, the destruction of the oxygen contained in the at- 
mosphere is attributable to that organ alone. Some species of amphibia, 
irom which I cut out the lungs, lived even longer in free air than those 
which were not deprived of this organ when confined in mephitic gas, 
or air wholly destitute of oxygen. I discovered, farther, that some o- 
them died much sooner when their skin was slightly covered by a var 
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nish with spirits of wine; the reason of which is evident, as, by means 
of this varnish, they are not only prevented from absorbing the oxygen, 
but rendered incapable of exhaling the carbonic acid, the expulsion of 
which seems equally essential to the continuance of their existence ; 
whilst, on the contrary, if the experiment be made in mephitic gases, 
the carbonic acid is always found in a gaseous state. 

‘I have been able, however, to determine the precise quantity of 
oxygen absorbed by the skin, without cutting out the lungs from these 
amphibia, by confining their bodies in recipients in such a manner that, 
while the head alone had any communication with the external aif, they 
could breathe without pain or difficulty. In this wey, 1 ascertained 
that the absorption which takes place after the death of the animals, is 
only a continuation of that which was carried on during their life. 
p- 76-8. 

After observing that oxygen was absorbed in the same way by 
the external surface of birds and warm-blooded animals, he pro- 
ceeds to sum up the doctrine by the following experiments and 
observations. 

‘As the circumstance was somewhat curious, you may perhaps re- 
collect my marmot, which became so extremely torpid during the 'i- 
gorous winter of 1795. I kept this animal, at that period, four hours 
in carbonic acid gas, the thermometer marking 12°; yet it continued 
to live in this gas, which is so very deleterious that a bird and at 
which I exposed to its influence at the same time perished instantane- 
ously. It appears, then, that a total suspension of respiration had taken 
place during the whole of that period. The same experiment was te- 
peated on a bat equally lethargic, with a similar result. 

‘In pursuing still farther my experiments, L preferred these flying 
quadrupeds to the marmot, afraid that this animal might sink under re- 
peated trials; and I had only two, which I wished to reserve for other 
experiments; whilst, on the contrary, I possessed a great number of 
bats. 

‘I first wished to ascertain if, when respiration was suspended in 
these animals, there would be any production of carbonic acid from the 
skin ; for which purpose I substituted azotic for carbonic acid gas. I 
then placed in this gas two bats, the thermometer standing at 9%, and 
allowed them to remain in it about two hours; after which I gradually 
removed them into a warmer medium, when they exhibited evident signs 
of life; but I could discover no carbonic acid gas in the azotic gas, 
from which I was led to conclude that the temperature was too low for 
the exhalation of this gas. I repeated these experiments at different 
temperatures successively raised to 35°, when ,£, of carbonic acid gas 
were produced, although the torpidity of the animals was equally 
great. 

‘In this state of things I repeated the experiments under similar cir- 
cumstances, only removing the bats into another vessel filled with at- 
mospheric air; when I found not only the production of 5$ hundredths 
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of carbonic acid gas, but the destruction of ,§, of oxygen gas. Al- 
though these two small quadrupeds were enclosed in common air, their 
profound torpor prevented them altogether from respiring ; nor could 
that swelling and sinking in their sides be perceived, which are occasion- 
ed by the inflation and collapse of the lungs during respiration ; neither 
did these phenomena occur in the open air: frem all which itis evident, 
that the partial consumption of oxygen gas was in conseqnence of its 
absorption by the skin. 

‘The result of the whole is, that this chemical power, of absorbing the 
vital part of the atmosphere, possessed by these warm-blooded animals 
after death, is the same as that which they display during life, and which 
continues to act until their bodies are wholly decomposed.’ p. 81-3. 

With regard to this last object of inquiry, indeed, we receive 
satisfactory information in various parts of this work. Dead ani- 
mal matter of every description, (except the bile, which does not 
seem to possess this property), the shells of snails and of birds’ 
eggs, all absorb oxygen. 

SThe occasional inconsistencies and frequent want of perspicuity 
which may be observed in this work, must be ascribed to the cir- 
cumstances of its being posthumous, and published in the form 
of a translation ; for had its author lived to have superintended 
the printing of it, we have no doubt that he would have improved 
the arrangement, supplied, on many occasions, what now appears 
to be deficient, and corrected the whole. _ But, even in its pre- 
sent state, it contains many new and valuable observations on the 
important function of respiration ; and we look forward with im- 
patience to the publication of an arranged selection of the most 
valuable experiments and observations, in the journals and other 
manuscripts of the physiologist of Pavia, which, we are informed 
in the preface, have been sent for that purpose to Senebier. 

This work has been lately published in the English language ; 
and as it is not announced in the title-page as a translation from 
the French, it has the appearance, we do not know whether from 
accident or design, of an original publication, that is, of having 
been translated into English by Senebier from the Italian manu- 
script. 
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Ant. IX. 4n account of the Operations carried on for accomplish- 
ing a Trigonometrical Survey of England and Wales; begun un- 
der the Direction of the Royal Society, and continued by order of 
the Honourable Board of Ordnance. Revised from the Philo- 
sophical Transactions by Captain William Mudge, F. R. S. and 
Mr. Isaac Dalby. Printed for W. Faden, Charing-Cross, Vol. 
1. 1799. Vol. II. 1801, 1804. 


_—— work here announced is composed of papers read at dif- 
ferent periods in the Royal Society of London, since the 
commencement of the Trigonometrical Survey in 1784, down to 
the present time. As the interest excited by that survey, created 
an unusual demand for the volumes of the Philosophical Trans- 
actions in which the accounts of it were contained, the publisher 
of this work thought he would do a thing useful to science, and 
acceptable to the public, by collecting all these accounts into one. 
In this he has had the assistance of the Royal Society, and has 
been furnished with the plates already engraved for the ‘Transac- 
tions ; an indulgence, of which he has made a very fair use, by sel- 
ling the book at a lower price than the elegance of the work and 
the number of the plates might have entitled him to demand, 

The first volume of the Trigonometrical Survey was published 
in 1789; and it is only the second part of the conan alia 
which by its date falls immediately under our notice ; but we trust 
that the importance of a great national undertaking will justify the 
retrospect which we are about to take of the ao 

The idea of a Geometrical Survey, to. be undertaken by Gov- 
ernment, and executed at the public expence, first occurred on the 
suppression of the rebellion in 1745, at the suggestion of the late 
Lieutenant General Watson, at that time deputy quarter-master 
general in North Britain. It fell to the late General Roy, who 
was then assistant quarter-master, to have a great share in the ex- 
ecution of this “a 2 ; and the survey, which was at first meant to 
be confined to the Highlands, was extended to the low country, 
and made _— for Scotland. Of the map produced from this 
survey, and which has remained in manuscript in the hands of 
Government, the General himself tells us that though it answer- 
ed the purpose for which it was intended, and is not without con- 
siderable merit, yet the survey having been made with instruments 
of an inferior kind, and the sum annually allowed being very in- 
adequate to so great a design, it is rather to be considered awa 
magnificent military sketch, than as an accurate map of a coun- 
try. 

Mt the conclusion of the peace of 1763, it came under the con- 
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sideration of Government to make a map of the whole island 
from actual survey, to which the map just mentioned was to be 
made subservient: the execution of the whole was to be com- 
ynitted to General then Colonel Roy, whose experience, acquir- 
ed in the Scotish survey, had been,improved be as constant an 
exercise in the operations of practical geometry and astronomy 
as the duties of his profession would admit, and whom, his 
love of such pursuits, and his indefatigable activity, pointed out 
as eminently qualified for this service. 

Circumstances, however, which it is easy to conceive in ge- 
neral, but which it would be useless to know in detail, prevented 
any step from being taken toward the execution of this design, 
till after the peace of 1783, when a memoir drawn up by 
Cassini de Thury was presented to our government by the 
French ambassador setting forth the advantages that would ac- 
crue to geography and astronomy from carrying a series of tri- 
angles from Greenwich to Dunkirk, (to which place the meri- 
dian of Paris had already been extended), so that the relative 
pesition of the two most celebrated observatories in the world 
might be ascertained by actual measurement. 

This memoir having been communicated by the secretary of 
state (Mr Fox) to Sir Joseph Banks, and the plan proposed in 
it having received the approbation of the Royal Society, the 
execution of it was committed to General Roy, who was at 
that moment engaged in a survey of London and its environs 
for the purpose of connecting together the different observatories 
in and about that metropolis; a work which, with his usual 
ardour and activity, he had undertaken for his own amuse- 
ment. 

As a series of triangles was now to be extended from about 
Greenwich through Kent, and across the Channel to Calais and 
Dunkirk, the first thing to be done was to measure a base, from 
the length of which the lengths of the sides of all the triangles 
might be inferred. Such a line was accordingly traced out on 
Hounslow-heath, extending from a point near Hampton Poor- 
house, to a place called the King’s Arbour, a distance of more 
than five miles, which was measured with the most scrupulous 
exactness. ‘The description which General Roy has given ofthis 
measurement, deserves the attention of every one who is concern- 
ed in the operations of practical geometry, and who wishes to 
be made acquainted with the utmost resources of liis art. He 
will perhaps see with surprise, that many of the things which he 
is accustomed to do with very little expence, either of time or of 
thought, require, when they are to be done with precision, no 
small proportion of both; that to make two rods exactly of the 
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same length, to pines them in the same straight line, and to make 
the beginning of one coincide with the end of another, demand 
much skill and patience ; in a word, that the most common mat- 
ter, when executed with extreme accuracy, becomes difficult ; 
and that science and art must combine to discover and to remove 
those minute obstacles, of which the bulk of mankind do not 
even suspect the existence. 

The measurement of the base was first undertaken with deal 
rods of twenty feet in length 5 but though these were made of 
the best seasoned timber, from an eld mast cut up on purpose, 
though they were perfectly straight, and secured om bending 
in the most effectual manner, yet the changes in their lengths, 
produced by the moisture and dryness of the air, were so consi- 
derable, as to take away all confidence in the results deduced from 
them. Glass rods were therefore substituted in their room, 
consisting of straight tubes twenty feet in length, enclosed in 
wooden frames ; and these had the advantage of bein suscepti- 
ble of alteration only from heat or cold, according to om which 
could be accurately ascertained. The base measured with these 
rods was found to o 27404.08 feet precisely, or 5.19 miles. 

We refer for the particulars to the account itself, where Gene- 
ral Roy has described the apparatus used, and the precautions 
taken to ensure the success of the operation. The detail, though 
minute, is interesting, and must be highly instructive to those en- 
gaged in operations any way similar. We would particularly re- 
commend bis description of the deal rods, the method of laying 
off their lengths, of the stands for supporting them, of the bon- 
ing telescope, &c. 

As the measurement of lines by a chain is, however, much 
more convenient and expeditious than by any other means, it was 
thought desirable to ascertain how far the accuracy of sucha 
measurement could be depended on, and how near, in the pre- 
sent instance, it might approximate to that by the glass rods. 
For the purpose of this experiment, Ramsden had prepared a 
chain of the very best construction, made of hardened steel, one 
hundred feet in length, and jointed somewhat like a watch-chain. 
General Roy having measured a part of the base with this chain, 
and with the glass rods at the same time, found that the results 
differed by a quantity wholly inconsiderable. Several years after- 
wards, the whole base was measured with the steel chain; and 
the difference between that and the measurement by the rods was 
found not to exceed two inches and three quarters of an inch, a 
difference on the length of five miles that is plainly of no account. 
Hence it was een that measurements made with such a chain 
as has just been mentioned, and with due precautions, viz. stretch- 
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ing it always in the same degree, supporting it on troughs laid 
horizontally, allowing for change of temperature, &c, are as 
much to be relied on, as those made in any other way what- 
soever. This experiment, therefore, involved the determination 
of a material question with respect.to the conduct of all future 
surveys.* 

General Roy was assisted in these operations by Mr. Isaac 
Dalby, a mathematician of eminence, and now professor of the 
mathematics in the Military College at High Wickham. A party 
of soldiers was also attached to the survey, for the purpose of 
doing such parts of the work as were merely laborious, and had 
a small encampment on the heath. The performance of thisgreat 
experiment, for so it may very properly be called, could not fail 
to draw the attention of the men of science about London. The 
Master General of the Ordnance, the President of the Royal So- 
ciety, the Astronomer Royal, and many other distinguished per- 
sons, frequently witnessed the skill and attention employed in con- 
ducting it. The mensuration of the base (including the repeti- 
tion of” it, and several collateral matters, as well as delays from 
bad weather) took up from the middle of June to the end of Au- 
gust 1784. The extremities of the base were then marked by the 
centres of two wooden tubes, and have since been more perma- 
nently ascertained by the centres of two iron cannon sunk in the 


ground. 
om and observations, of the kind which we are now 
e 


considering, seldom fail to benefit science, not only directly, but 
indirectly, by the collateral objects to which they bead. A pyro- 
meter, constructed by Ramsden, for the purpose of ascertaining 
the expension of solid bodies by heat, is probably the best in- 
strument of the kind which has yet been made, and is one of the 
monuments of skill and genius that will long preserve the me- 
mory of that incomparable artist. 

It was not till the summer 1787, that the measurement was 
resumed by actually extending a series of triangles from Green- 
wich to Dunkirk. For this purpose, signals were erected, in 
such conspicuous situations, and at such distances, as were judg- 
ed convenient : the straight lines joining these points, formed a 
set of triangles, the angles of which were measured by a theo- 
dolite which Ramsden had censtructed, and which was carried 
successively to all the stations. In these triangles, therefore, 


*It may be proper to remark, however, that Le Gendre, after hav- 
ing considered the method of the steel chain, seems still to prefer thai 
by rods of metal, because of the difficulty of giving the chain always a 
sufficient and uniform degree of tension. 
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which were so formed that one side was always common to two 
of them, all the angles became known, ‘and a side of one of 
them being also given, viz. the base on Hounslow-heath, the sides 
ofall the rest could be found by trigonometrical computation. 
So also, the bearing of any one of the sides in respect of the 
meridian being known by observation, the bearings of all the 
rest with respect to the same meridian were determined. 

The theodolite by which the angles of these triangles were 
measured, was superior to any thing that had ever been used in 
geodetical observations, and might be compared with the best 
instruments of astronomy. Ramsden had exerted himself to the 
utmost both in the design and execution of it ; he had united in 
it the powers of a theodolite, a quadrant, and a transit instru- 
ment, and had made it capable of measuring horizontal angles 
to fractions of a second. It was furnished with a telescope 
of a much higher magnifying power than had ever been before 
applied to observations purely terrestria]; and by this superiority 
in its construction, even if it were the only one, we are per- 
suaded that the surveys made with it are more accurate than any 
other. ‘The French academicians, for example, who joined Ge- 
neral Roy at Dover, as we shall see presently, employed in their 
measurement a very excellent instrument, a circle of repetition, 
of the kind invented by Borda; and by taking the same angle 
several times over on different parts of the limb, they could di- 
minish the error arising from the division of the instrument to 
anindefinite degree. ut there was another error which they 
could not diminish, viz. that which arose from the small power 
of their glasses, and the consequent largeness of the real diam- 
etres of the objects which appeared to them as points or lines. 
Though their observations were therefore extremely good, and 
far exceeding any that had been made in France previous to the 
introduction of Borda’s circle, they do not seem to equal those 
in the English survey. As England was later in undertaking 
works of this sort than France, and some other nations on the 
continent, it seemed but just that she should aim at superior ex- 
cellence: and possessing, as Cassini says, the first artist in the 
world, it was not difficult for her to attain it. 

The high power of the telescope just mentioned, obviated 
many of the difficulties concerning the signals employed to dis- 
tinguish the precise point at each station that was to be intersect- 
ed from the rest. When the object to be intersected was not the 
spire ofa steeple, a flag-staff was oe used ; but when the 
distance was great, or the weather not very favourable, lights were 
employed, and the observations were made in the night. ‘These 
lights were either reverberatory lamps, or white lights, (so called 
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from their extreme brilliancy), fired at a particular time previous- 
ly agreed on. The signals made in this manner were visible at 
a great distance even in bad weather. Cassini says that he hard- 
y expects to be believed, when he tells that he observed one 
tom about Calais, whieh was fired on the opposite shore, about 
40 miles off, in bad weather. 

The precaution taken of placing the great theodolite at all 
times with its centre exactly perpendicular to the point that was 
to be intersected from the other stations, deserves also to be 
mentioned. Though the allowance to be made for the distance 
of the instrument from the angular point is easily computed, yet 
it is difficult to avoid some error in doing so; and the frequent 
recurrence of such errors is a source oT encemne which it is 
much better to have entirely cut off. 

From all these circumstances, added to others which we can 
not here enumerate, the angles were generally observed witl: 
such accuracy, as to manifest the effect of the earth’s sphericity 
by giving the sum of the three angles of a triangle somewhat 
greater than 180°, and that even where the sides did not exceed 
15 or 20 miles. This excess above 180° is produced by the plane 
of the instrument at the three angular points of the triangle not 
being parallel to itself, but perpendicular to three lines which 
meet (at least nearly), in one point, the centre of the earth. It 
is called the spherical excess ; and it was in this survey that there 
came, for the first time, to be any question concerning the quan- 
tity of it, in each triangle. The instruments used in former 
surveys had never been accurate enough to bring a quantity so 
small as hardly ever to amount to 4” in one triangle, to be an 
object of investigation. In the observations made for verifying 
the meridian of Paris about fifty years ago, the error in the 
three angles of a triangle often amounts to 20 or 30 seconds; 
and then of course, no question could occur about a connexion 
which cannot exceed the tenth part of that quantity. But in 
General Roy’s observations, the error in the three angles of a tri- 
angle never reaches 3”; and, therefore, the spherical excess is of 
importance to be ascertained. In justice to the French acade- 
micians who co-operated with the General, it must be observed 
that the angles taken by them with Borda’s instrument, were 
accurate within 1” or 2” on each angle, so that they found equal 
reason for employing the spherical excess. 

This mead is applicable to all the measurements made in 
France since the period we are here treating of. They have all 
been made with the repeating circle, and seem to have reached 
a very high degree of accuracy. 

The introduction of a new element into trigonometrical com- 
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putation, is of great importance, and will probably be found to 
mark a precise era in all measurements relating to the figure of 
the earth. ‘The spherical excess in any triangle, has a given re- 
lation to the area of that triangle ; for it is to 180° as that area is 
to the area of a great circle of the sphere’; and it was from this 
theorem that General Roy deduced the rule which he has given 
for computing the spherical excess, independently of the angles 
themselves. For this purpose, the area of the triangle is to be 
estimated as if it were rectilineal; and it is sufficient to do this 
even by a very rude approximation, because it requires an area 
of about 75 square miles to produce a single second of spherical 
excess. 

As it was necessary that the French geometers should unite 
with the English in carrying into full effect the plan which they 
themselves were the first to propose, three distinguished mem- 
bers of the Academy of Sciences, Cassini, Mecain, and Le 
Gendre, met General Roy and Dr. Blagden at Dover, where 
measures were concerted for the corresponding observations to 
be made on the coasts of France and England. The French 
academicians were furnished by General Roy with white lights 
to be fired on their side, while corresponding observations were 
made at Dover, and Fairlight-Down, on the coast of England. 
The operations on both sides succeeded perfectly, notwithstand- 
ing that the weather was by no means feundite: The three 
academicians above named, having crossed the channel again, 
after their observasions were finished, repaired to London, and 
appear to have been highly gratified by the objects they saw, 
and the reception they met with in that metropolis. It is pain- 
ful to reflect, that this is the last amicable interview which has 
taken place even amé@ng the men of letters of the two countries; 
and that the hostile armies of both countries are now encamped 
on the very ground which was the theatre of these scientific ope- 
rations. 

Besides measuring all the angles in the triangles that have 
been mentioned, it was necessary to fix the bearing of some one 
of the sides of those triangles in respect of the meridian. This 
was done by observing the azimuth of the pole-star, relatively 
to the given line, at its greatest distance from the meridian, 
both on the east and west sides. This method of ascertaining 
the angle which any line on the earth’s surface makes with the 
meridian, we apprehend to be greatly preferable, for expedition 
as well as accuracy, to any other that is known. It cannot, 
however, be practised to advantage, but with such an instru- 
ment as the great theodolite, which answers for a transit, and 
carries a telescope of power sufficient to render the pole-star vr 
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sible during the day. _ This, therefore, is one of the ciscumstan- 
ces op account of which we think the British survey entitled toa 
reference above every other. 

That a check might not be wanting on any errors that had crept 
intoa work of such variety and extent,, General Roy caused ase- 
cond base to be oui on the flat ground of Rumney-Marsh, 
which was not far distant from the southern extremity of the se- 
ries of triangles. When the length of this base, as actually mea- 
sured, was compared with that deduced by.connecting it with the 
base on Hounslow-Heath, the two results were found to differ 
only by twenty-eight inches, which must appear very inconsidera- 
able when we reflect that the two lines are more than sixty miles 
asunder. There was reason, nevertheless, to suspect that this 
base of verification was not so correctly measured as that on 
Hounslow-Heath. 

The conclusions deduced from all these observations as far as 
respects the relative position of the observatories of Greenwich 
a Paris, are, first, that the distance between their parallels of 
latitude is 963954 feet, = 182.567 miles, which corresponds on 
the earth’s surface to an arch of 2° 38’ 26” in the heavens (the 
difference of latitude), and therefore the length of a degree of the 
meridian in the latitude 50° 10’ comes out = 60843 fathoms 
== 69.14 miles. 

Again, the perpendicular from the tower of Dunkirk on the 
meridian of Greenwich is found to be 547058 feet ; from which, 
subtracting 9080 feet, the distance of Dunkirk east of the meri- 
dian of Paris, we have the perpendicular let fall from the point 
in the meridian of Paris, which is in the parallel of Greenwich, 
on the meridian of this last == 537978 feet = 101. 89 miles.* The 
General also having determined, from the length and azimuth of 
one of the lines in the survey (between Botley-Hill and Goud- 
hurst in Kent) to how many fathoms a degree of longitude in 
that parallel corresponds, has from thence deduced the Efeeence 
of longitude of Greenwich and Paris = 2° 19’ 51”, or, in time, 
9"19'.4; which agrees with the conclusion which Dr. Maskelyne 
had before drawn from data purely astronomical. It must how- 


* Another result, not uninteresting, is the breadth of the English 
channel where it is narrowest. The line from the Keep of Dover 
Castle to the station at Blaneneg, is 116660 feet = 22.095 miles. 
The south foreland appears to be about two miles nearer to Blanenez, 
if we measure on the map, which accompanies the survey. ‘The least 
breadth of the channel, therefore, does not exceed twenty miles ;—a 
narrow but a strong barrier,—one of those indelible lines which nature 
has kindly traced out on the surface of the earth to resist the ambition 
and preserve the independence of nations 


/ 
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ever be observed that Le Gendre deduces from the same mea- 
surement a result considerably different, and makes the difference 
of longitude of the two observatories 9™ 21° (Mem. de l’Acad. 
1788), which is 1.} seconds in time greater than the preceding. 

But though nothing certainly can exceed the accuracy of Gen- 
eral Roy’s observations, we cannot bestow praise equally unquali- 
fied on the methods by which the results are deduced from them. 
The General has made use, as before mentioned, of the spherical 
excess, for the purpose of estimating the accuracy of his observa- 
tions ; yet he has not derived, from the introduction of that new 
element, all the advantage which it is capable of affording. He 
has great merit in being the firstto make use of it, though he did 
not perceive the whole of its importance. This was indeed first 
made known by a theorem of Le Gendre, in the Memoirs of the 
Academy of Sciences for 1787, from which it appears, that if 
each of the angles of a small spherical triangle be diminished by 
one third ofthe spherical excess, the sines of the angles thus di- 
minished will be very nearly proportional to the lengths of the 
sides themselves; so that the computations with respect to such 
spherical triangles may be made by the rules of plane trigonome- 
try. General Roy was probably unacquainted with this theorem, 
which. is not ef very easy investigation ; and though he has virta- 
ally employed it in part, because he always reduced the angles 
of his triangles to 180° before he used them in calculation, yet 
he derives no benefit from it in many of the cases where it is of 
the greatest importance. These are when two angles only of a 
triangle have been observed, and it is required to find the third 
angle ; or, again, in calculating the distances of the stations from 
the meridian, or the perpendicular to it, where the hypothenuse 
of a mponaied triangle is given, and one of the oblique angles. 
In such cases, an attention to the above theorem will enable the 
calculator to bring out a far more accurate conclusion than he can 
otherwise obtain. It must be confessed, that the General has not 
calculated on this principle, and that he has not taken as a substi- 
tute for it, the reduction of the observed angles to the angles con- 
tained by the chords of the arches, (the method that Major 
Mudge has adopted in the farther prosecution of the trigonome- 
trical survey) ; and that therefore his calculations are deheient in 
accuracy, at least in that extreme accuracy, which the correctness 
of the observations themselves entitle us to expect. His method 
is sufficiently correct for any of the older measurements,—for 
those in Peru, oe France formerly, and indeed for all that 
were made any where, till the great theodolite of Ramsden, or 
the repeating circle of Borda were introduced. It in effect sup- 
poses the series of triangles to be laid out or extended on a plain 
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surface, and to this plane every thingis understood to be reduced. 
This supposition is no doubt inaccurate; yet the inaccuracy is not 
considerable, and of no account at all, when the angles of a ti- 
angle bave not been observed within twenty or thirty seconds of 
the truth. But when the error of obervation is reduced to less 
than a tenth part of that quantity, a more exact method of cal- 
culating must necessarily be pursued; as the calculus should ever 
be so instituted as to preserve to the conclusions all the accuracy 

ossessed by the data themselves. No portion of this, however 
small, should be suffered to escape ; and since it is a quantity which 
the calculator cannot increase, he should be careful not to dimi- 
nish it. 

The slight degree of incorrectness, therefore, which we have 
remarked in General Roy’s computations, would not deserve to 
be mentioned, if it were not for the excellence of his observations. 
It is, besides, an imperfection which it is easy to remove: the 
part of the work which no one could amend, fortunately stands in 
need of no emendation. 

It is not wonderful if these slight inaccuracies escaped General 
Roy. The only principle on which they can be completely 
avoided, without a mode of calculating,extremely long and labo- 
rious, is the theorem already mentioned, a proposition by no 
means obvious, and drawn by the excellent mathematician who 
discovered it from the recesses of the new geometry. The Gene- 
ral, possessing from his youth a decided turn for the mathematics, 
had bent the whole force of a very strong and vigorous understand- 
ing chiefly to the practical parts of that science, and those most 
immediately connected with his profession, but probably was not 

.much conversant with the branches which are more theoretical 
and abstract. A life spent in continual activity, and of which a 
large proportion had been passed inthe camp or the field, afforded 
ie for such acquirements, and held out, even to the ma- 
thematician, more interesting objects of pursuit. The duties of the 
field-engineer and the quarter-master-general had particularly en- 

ged his attention; and in every thing connected with them he 
was profoundly versed. He drew excellently, and thoroughly un- 
derstood the art of representing the inequalities of ground with 
admirable distinctness, and great beauty of effect. . perfect- 
ly he was skilled in surveying, in the highest sense of the word, 
how conversant in the use of mathematical instruments, and in 
astronomical observation, it is unnecessary to state, after what 
has been already said. He was besides a most expert and 
indefatigable calculator ; his acquaintance with natural philoso- 
phy, too, was extensive and accurate ; and his paper on the mea- 
surement of heights by the barometer is a proof of his skill in 
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conducting experimental inquiries, even when very remote from 
the line of his ordinary pursuits. General Roy, it should be ob- 
served, had pursued this tract while the British army afforded few 
instances of the same kind, either to encourage him by example, 
or rouse him by emulation, and when the connexion between the 
mathematical sciences and the military art was not so well per- 
ceived as it perhaps begins to be, at the present moment. 

The death of this excellent and accomplished officer, which 
took place soon after the period we now speak of, seemed for a 
long time to have put a stop to any design that might have been 
formed of extending the operations, already so happily begun, 
to the survey of the whole island: and here we must be permit- 
ted to remark, thet the account given of the resuming of the sur- 
vey is unsatisfactory and laopelott, After acknowledging the 
liberal assistance which the Duke of Richmond, as master-general 
of the Ordnance, had given to every part of the preceding opera- 
tions (an acknowledgment which we believe to be most justly 
due), it is said that a considerable time had elapsed without any 
apparent intention of renewing the survey, ‘when a casual op- 
portunity presented itself (to the Duke of Richmond) of ‘pur. 
chasing a very fine instrument, the workmanship of Ramsden, of 
a construction similar to that which was used by General Roy, 
but with some improvements; as also two steel chains, of one 
hundred feet each, made by the same incomparable artist.’ 

Are we then to suppose that a great and national object was in 
danger of being dropt, or indefinitely delayed, but for a fortu- 
nate and unforeseen accident? Did not the instrument which Ge- 
neral Roy had used still remain in the possession of the Royal So- 
ciety? and ifthe work was now to be prosecuted, not under the: 
immediate direction of that Society, ‘but of the Board of Ord- 
nance, can we suppose that, on that account, the use of it would 
have been withheld. ? ‘This is the less probable, that it has since 
been actually put into the hands of Major Mudge, and is at pre- 
sent employed by him in the survey. But be this as it may, the 
purchase of the new theodolite by the Duke of Richmond was in- 
deed purely accidental; for it had been made, if we are not mis- 
informed, by order of the East India Company, for the purpose 
of surveying their possessions in the East ; and Ramsden, in the 
construction of it, had exerted that increased ingenuity and at- 
tention with which the presence of a great and new object used 
always to inspire him. In the end, some misunderstanding arose ; 
and a fit of ill-humour, or of ill-timed economy, induced the sove- 
reigns of India to refuse an instrument which could do nothing to 
enlarge their dominions, though in skilful hands it might have done 
much to render them more secure. The Duke of Richmond was 
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a better jud of its value; and has rendered it no less useful to 
the public than if it had followed its original destination. 

In 1791, Captain Mudge of the Royal Artillery, and Mr. Dal- 
by, who has been already mentioned, both well qualified for the 
work they were to undertake, had the care of the trigonometrical 
survey committed to them, and received their instructions from 
the Master-General of the Ordnance. They began by the re- 
measurement of the base on Hounslow-Heath with the new steel 
chain (of the same nature with the former, but somewhat im- 
proved), and found its length, as before stated, two inches and 
three quarters greater than when measured with the glass rods. 
The chain was here reduced, as it had been before, to the tem- 
pee of 62°, Captain Mudge oa previously ascertained, 

y aseries of experiments made with the chain extended at its 
full length, and stretched with a considerable weight, that it 
lengthened 0.0075 of an inch for one degree of heat, on Fahiren- 
heit’s thermometer, which agrees well with General Roy’s deter- 
mination of the same by means of the pyrometer. 

As a series of triangles was now to be carried from Hounslow 
Heath to the coast of Kent and Sussex, and from thence west- 
ward to the Land’s-End, it was thoughf ri ht to measure another 
base of verification on Salisbury-Plain. ‘This was done with all 
the precautions used in the former measurements; the length of 
the line was found to be 36574.4 feet ; and when this was con- 
nected by a series of triangles withjthe base on Hounslow-Heath, 
and its length deduced from this last by trigonometrical caleula- 
tion, it did not differ by more than an inch from the actual mea- 
surement as here set down. ‘This singular coincidence was a suf- 
ficient proof of the accuracy with which the two bases and the 
angles of the connecting triangles had been measured. 

ne of the principal objects now in view, was of importance 
both in general geography, and in the topography of England. 
This was the measurement of a degree of a circle perpendicular 
to the meridian, for which two station¢%en the coast of the Chan- 
nel, Beachy-Head in Sussex, and Dunnose in the Isle of Wight, 
afforded a good opportunity, being visible from one another in 
fine weather, though more than 64 miles distant, and the line 
between them being not far from the direction of east and west. 
The distance between the two stations just mentioned, as deduced 
from a mean of four different series of triangles, is 339397 feet 
(== 64.28 miles); and it is remarkable, that the extremes of these 
four determinations do not, even in so long a line, differ more 
than seven feet from one another: but coincidences of this sort 
are frequent in the trigonometrical survey, and prove how much 
more good instruments, used by skilful and attentive observers, 
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are capable of performing, than the most sanguine theorist could 
have ever ventured to foretel. In two distances that were de- 
duced from sets of triangles, the one measured by General Roy 
in 1787, the other by Major Mudge in 1794, one of 24.133 
miles, and the other 38.688, the two measures agree within a 
foot as to the first distance, and 16 inches as to the second, 
Such an ement, where the observers and the instruments 
were both different, where the lines measured were of such ex- 
tent, and deduced from such a variety of data, is probably with- 
out any other example. We believe it is quite unnecessary to 
add, that these deductions are all made in the fairest and most 
unexceptionable manner, without any means being taken, pur- 
posely, to bring about a coincidence that would not have other. 
wise taken place. 

Besides the determination of the distance from Dunnose to 
Beachy-Head, the azimuth or bearing of the line between them, 
with respect to the meridian, was carefully observed, by means 
of the pole-star, after the manner practised by General Roy, 
From these observations Major Mudge has drawn the following 
conclusions. At Beachy-Head, in latitude 50° 44’ 24”, the de- 
gree of longitude, measured on the above parallel, is 38718 fa 
thoms; the degree of a circle perpendicular to the meridian 
611832; the degree of the meridian itself in that latitude be- 


ing taken at 60851 fathoms, as deduced from General Roy's 
measurement, From the lengths of these degrees of the meri- 
dian, and of the circle perpendicular to it, it follows, that if 
the earth be an ellipsoid, the diameter of the equator is to the 
polar axis as 149 to 148, which makes the inequality between 
these two lines more than twice as great as it appears to be by 
taking the most pavene average, deduced from all the observa- 


tions that have been made in different latitudes. What reason 
cau be assigned for this peculiarity in the physical constitutionof 
our island, seems impossible at present to explain, though the 
continuation of the Trigonometrical Survey may be expected to 
throw some light on it. Local causes may perhaps affect the 
direction of gravity in the south of England, and may make that 
country appear to be a portion of a smaller and more oblate 
spheriod than agrees with the general configuration of the earth’s 
surface. Or perhaps too, as mapy have imagined, and as Major 
Mudge seems disposed to think, the figure of the earth is not a 
solid formed by the revolution of an ellipsis on its axis; aud the 
agreement or disagreement of the measures of degrees with one 
another, is not to be judged of by their agreement or disagree- 
ment with this SenciRace To attempt to judge of them in 
hat manner, may be offering violence to nature, and may be 
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only trying to reconcile her phenomena with our conjectural or 
arbitrary theories. * 

From the prosecution of the Trigonometrical Survey we may 
expect a solution of these questions: the unexpectedness of the re- 
sults makes the work more valuable to science; and as we are sure 
that the observations are accurate, the less they agree with our 
preconceived opinions the more interesting do they become, and 
the more likely are they to furnish important information. 

It has already been observed, that Major Mudge deduced the 
results of his observations ona principle more accurate than Gene- 
ral Roy, by reducing every angle measured with the theodolite to 
a plane passing proug the three angular points of the triangle, 
and thus computing the chords instead of the arches themselves. 

‘As the lengths,’ says he, ‘of small arcs and their chords are near- 
ly the same, it is evident that the calculations might be performed suffi- 
ciently near the truth in any extent of a series of triangles, by plane 
trigenometry, if the angles formed by the chords could be determined 
pretty exact. We have endeavoured to adopt this method in comput- 
ing the sides of the principal triangles, in order to avoid an arbitrary 
correction of the observed angles, as well as that of reducing the whole 
extent of the triangles to a flat, which evidently would introduce erras 
neous results, and these in proportion as the series of triangles extended.’ 
Vel. I. p. 271. 

Now, concerning the method of calculation here referred to, 
we must observe, that though it is certainly much preferable to 
that which supposes the triangles to be all spread out over one 
flat surface, and is not liable to any considerable inaccuracy, yet 
isit much more complex and operose than one which we have 
already pointed out as being derived from Le Gendre’s theorem, 
that the arches which form the sides of small spherical triangles, 
are proportional to the sines of the opposite angles, when each 
of these angles is diminished by the third part‘of the spherical ex- 
cess. By means of this proposition, the sides themselves may be 
directly computed, and the investigation of the chords avoided 
as unnecessary. From this it also appears, that the correction 
made on the observed angles, by takingfrom each of them one 
third of the spherical excess, can be no longer viewed as an ar- 
bitrary correction, but as a legitimate and necessary inference from 
a geometrical theorem extremely curious in itself as it marks 
the continuity of plane and spherical triangles; and extremely va- 
luable, as it leads to the most accurate and simple rules of cal- 
culation. Though it is a theorem that, in strictness, is only an 
approximation to the truth, yet its accuracy, in all such cases as 
can come under consideration in a survey of any portion of the 
earth’s surface, may be safely relied on, the quantities whieh it 
rejects being then really evanescent. 

Bb 3 
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In reducing the observed angles in the manner of Major Mudge, 
(which is also that of De Lambre), there is always the inconye- 
nience of an operose and unnecessary calculus, and, in certain 
cases, such as the computation of the distances of the stations 
from the meridian or the perpendicular to it, it isnot quite evi- 
dent but that inaccuracies of some consequence may be introduc- 
ed. If, on the other hand, in the solution of this last problem, 
since the hypothenuse and one of the oblique angles of aright- 
angled triangle are given to find the sides; if we first calculate 
the spherical excess, and proceed to find the other oblique angle 
by making the sum of it and the givenangle = 90° + that excess; 
if she then subtract one third of the spherical excess from each 
of these oblique angles, and, with the angles so corrected, com- 
pute the sides by the rules of plane trigonometry ; we shall ob- 
tain them with great ease, and with all the precision that the pro- 
blem admits of. It would seem, then, that this last method of 
calculation is greatly preferable to the former. 

We are perfectly aware of the caution with which theoretical 
men, sitting quietly in their closets, should offer advice to those 
who add the practice of art to the speculation of science ; who 
sacrifice ease and comfort to literary pursuits, and earn theirre- 
putation not merely by deep study, but by the sweat of the brow 
and the labour of the hands. We feel the full force of this 
maxim, and are writing at the present moment under the strong- 
est impression ofits truth, Yet, when we venture to recommend 
the method of calculation just described, as fit to be employedin 
the trigonometrical survey, we are not much afraid that the per- 
son best able, and most interested to judge correctly on thatsub- 
ject, after making the trial, will be inclined to censure our rash- 
ness. 

The length to which these remarks have already extended, 
forces us to pass over the operations of several of the subsequent 
years when the survey was carried westward as far as the Land's 
End, and again eastward to the remaining part of Kent, to 
Essex and the interiorof the country, Oxfordshire, &. Though 
these accounts are interesting from the importance of the places 
surveyed, and particularly from the drawing of four different me- 
ridians, and the determination of their difference of longitude, 
we shall pass to the consideration of the last thing performed in 
the survey, which is the measure of an arch of the meridian be- 
tween Dunnose in the Isle of Wight, and Clifton near Doncaster. 
For the purpose of this measurement, Major Mudge was furnish- 
ed with a new instrument, of the workmanship of Ramsden, viz. 
a zenith sector for the celestial observations, which were now re- 
quired to be made with the greatest possible exactness. Though 
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several instruments of this kind have been constucted by former 
artists, and many of them excellent, yet that which we have just 
mentioned seems greatly superior to them all. In it, the defects 
of former construction is obviated, and many new improvements 
introduced. Among these must be reckoned the method of sus- 
pending the instrument, of bringing it into the vertical plane, of 
turning it to face opposite ways, and, most of all, the contriv- 
ance for adjusting the plumb-line perpendicularly over the centre 
of the sector, in which the skill of the optician and the me- 
chanist are eminently combined. ‘The instrument is supported by 
a strong pyramidal frame ; the telescope is an achromatic, eight 
feet long; the radius of the sector is nearly the same; and the 
angles measured on its limb may be read off to decimals of a se- 
cond. The whole is a masterpiece of original design and skilful 
execution ; and to its intrinsic value adds that of being almostthe 
last work of an artist who was never equalled by those who went 
before him, and will not soon be surpassed by those who shall 
come after. 

The meridian of Dunnose, in the Isle of Wight, was pitched 
on by Major Mudge to be extended northward, as affording a 
better opportunity than any other of measuring on ita large 
arch, free, as far as could be foreseen, from the action of an 
disturbing force. The meridians farther to the west, thoug 
they might be produced to a greater length before they reached 
the sea, entered sooner into a mountainous, or at least a hilly 
country, where the direction of gravity must be affected by the 
inequalities of the surface. The meridian of Dunnose, travers- 
ing the plains of Hampshire, Berkshire, &c. and so on to York- 
shire, intersects the sea-coast near the mouth of the Tees, with- 
out having passed over any high land, except on the confines of 
Northamptonshire and Warwickshire, near the sources of the 
Nen and the Avon, where the ground rises to the height of 
800 or 900 feet above the level of the sea, with a gradual slope 
both to the south and to the north. The part of this line which 
has been actually measured, extends from Dunnose to Clifton, 
not far from Doncaster, a distance of more than 196 miles, the 
length of which was determined by a series of triangles carried 
from one end of it to the other, like those that have been al- 
ready mentioned. The sides of these triangles were deduced 
from the bases on Hounslow-heath and Geludvory-alalns as in 
other parts of the survey ; but, for the greater security, another 
base of about five miles was sae, on Misterton Car, near 
the northern extremity of the chain of triangles ; and this was 
done with the same precautions which have ons before enu- 
merated, The latitude of Dunnose and Clifton were then ar. 
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curately determined by the sector, from stars near the zenith, 
observed in their passage over the meridian. The instrument 
was also carried to Ardbury-hill (near Daventry in Northam 
tonshire), not far from the middle of the line, the latitude of 
which was also exactly determined. Besides this, as Blenheim 
was not far distant from this meridian, and as its parallel of la- 
titude had been accurately determined by the Duxe or Mart- 
Boroucn, from a series of observations made with the best 
instruments, the intersection of this parallel with the meri- 
dian, could be fixed with accuracy, and gave of course another 
subdivision, both of the geodetical distance and the celestial arch. 
The same was done with respect to the parallel of Greenwich ; 
and thus, besides the total length of the meridian line from 
Dunnose to Clifton, there were given three intermediate points 
in that line, with the distances between them, and also the am- 
plitudes of the corresponding arches in the heavens. From the 
comparison f all these determinations, some curious and unex- 
pected conclusions have been deduced. 

1. The entire length of the meridian line, from Dunnose to 
Clifton, is 1036337 feet, or 196.29 miles; the latitude of Du- 
nose being 50° 37’ 8”.21, and the arch between its zenith and 
that of Clifton 2° 50’ 23”. 88. Hence, the length of a degree in 
the middle between these places, or in lat. 52° 2’ 20”. is 60820 
fathoms. 

2. Inthe same way, by computing the length of a degree for 
the middle latitude between Ardbury-hill and Dunnose, siz. 
51 35’ 18”, it is found equal to 60864 fathoms. ‘Thisis 44 fa- 
thoms greater than the former, though, being about 27’ more to 
the south, it ought, according to every notion of the earth’s ob- 
late figure, to be several fathoms less. 

Comparing, in like manner, the distance between Ardbury- 
hill and Clifton with the arch intercepted by their zeniths, the 
degree in the latitude of 52° 50’ 30” 1s 60766 fathoms, which is 
less than either of the former, though, by being a good deal far- 
ther to the north, it ought to be considerably greater. 

4. The intersections of the parallels of Blenheim and Green- 
wich with this meridian, give results of the same kind, all tend- 
ing to shew that the degrees diminish on going from the south 
to the north, though not regularly, nor according to any law 

et known. These inconsistencies are very striking, when it 
is considered that, on the supposition of the earth being com- 
ressed at the poles, the degrees of the meridian must go on 
creasing as we proceed northward, and in our latitudes near- 
ly at a uniform rate, each degree exceeding that immediate- 
ly to the south of it by about twenty fathoms, according to the 
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theories that make the earth’s oblateness the greatest, and about 
ten, according to those which make it the least. 

To whatever cause these irregularities are to be attributed, it 
cannot be, we are well convinced, to the inaccuracy of the ob- 
servations. ‘The probable limits of such inaccuracy are consi- 
dered by Major Mudge himself; and though he estimates them 
as very small, yet, by any one who has carefully studied the ob- 
servations themselves, and remarked their closeness to one an- 
other, he will not be thought to have diminished them more 
than the circumstances authorised him to do. 

He states it as his opinion, after a reexamination of all his 
data, that the extreme of the error in the measurement of the 
whole distance, though nearly 197 miles, is not more than 
100 feet, answering to about 1” of adegree, and that the pro- 
bable error does not exceed one half of that quantity. In 
the determination of the celestial arch he does not state so pre- 
cisely his estimation of the error, or the limitsqvithin which it 
is contained ; but, taking in the multitude, and the agreement 
of the observations, we should imagine that at any one station 
itcan hardly amount to a second. It is therefore to the action 
of some external cause affecting the direction of the plamb-line; 
that the irregularities above stated areto be ascribed. ‘I am 
disposed,’ says the Major, ‘ to believe that the plumb4ine was 
drawn towards the south from the action of matter, both at the 
northern extremity of the arch and at Ardbury-Hill ; but more 
particularly at the first mentioned station.’—‘ The general te- 
nor of the observations seems to prove that the plumb-4ine of 
the sector has been drawn toward the south at all the stations, 
and that by attractive forces, which increase as we proceed 
northward.’ From what physical cause this attraction proceeds, 
from what circumstance in the structure or formation of the 
island, he does not offer any conjecture, neither shall we pre- 
sume todo so. The continuation of the meridian to the north 
will probaby throw some farther light on this interesting sub- 
ject. 
‘ It is, however, material to be observed, that when the de- 

ees are irregular, as they appear to be here, the magnitude 
of the middle degree between two given latitudes is not rightly 
found, by dividing the terrestial distance by the celestial arch. 
This process is only correct on the supposition that the degrees 
increase or decrease in arithmetical progression, or at an anlibven 
rate ; if they vary according to any other law whatever, the de- 
gree found by the above operation will not be the degree in the 
middle point of the arch. This caution is necessary to be at- 
tended _to, if we would deduce from the observations no more 
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than what necessarily follows from them. It may be farther re- 
marked, that in the doubt we are in about the figure of the earth, 
whether it be a solid of revolution, and whether different me- 
ridians may not be unequal and dissimilar curves, it may be ques- 
tioned whether the places on one meridian can be safely re- 
duced to another, by the supposed intersections of their parallels 
with this last; and whether by supposing such reduction, as 
when the observatories of oseneuh and Blenheim are placed 
on the meridian of Dunnose, we do not complicate the question 
unnecessarily by the introduction of a new and unknowrn element. 
The distances of these places to the eastward of the meridian be- 
ing but small, itis indeed probable that, in the present case, any 
error introduced by them must be very inconsiderable ; but it 
is at least right to be apprised of the possibility of its existence. 

Though we have no doubt that irregularities, which are at 

present so difficult to be accounted for, will, by the prosecution 
of the subject, become perfectly explained, we confess that 
we have felt some disappointment on reflecting, that hither- 
to the more that has been done to ascertain the figure of the 
earth by the measurement of degrees, the less satisfactory, in 
some respects, has our knowledge of it become. The more mi- 
croscopically we have observed, the more irregularities we have 
discovered; and in the last experiment, which may be justly 
reckoned the best, what is accounted the natural ‘order of 
things, has been almost completely inverted. ll this, however, 
is only a motive for continuing the research, which, if prosecut- 
ed with skill and perseverance, must ultimately lead to the 
knowledge of the truth. The time was when the planetary 
motions were involved in the same confusion, and seemed the 
more unaccountable and perplexed, the more carefully they 
were studied. We may hope for the same issue in both cases ; 
and that the figure of the earth will one day be as perfectly known 
as the orbit of a planet. 

In such circumstances we may congratulate the public, or those, 
at least, who are interested in the progress of science, onthe con- 
tinuance of the Trigonometrical Survey of England, notwith- 
standing the long and expensive wars in which the country has 
been engaged since the commencement of it. The expence of 
the Survey, indeed, is of little moment, compared with the ob- 
ject to be attained by it; but in all times of diffieulty, and in all 
plans of economy, the indulgences most intellectual and scientific 
are the first things to be sacrificed. It isto the credit of Govern- 
ment that it has been so far otherwise in the present instance. 

A reflection naturally called forth by the contemplation of so 
much accuracy as is displayed in the whole of the work now un- 
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der our review, is, how muchslower the mathematical arts have 
advanced than the mathematical sciences. Though the former 
were no doubt the first to start in the progress of improvement, 
they appear to have fallen behind almost from the first outset. 
The rude manner in which Archimedes measured the apparent 
diameter of the sun is well known; and while that great geeme- 
ter was investigatingthe properties of the sphere and oplindie with 
an acuteness and depth that have been the admiration of all suc- 
ceeding ages, he was resolving one of the simplest problems of 
practical astronomy, in a more inaccurate manner than would be 
suffered in an ordinary seaman of modern times. When the great 
problem of measuring the circumference of the earth was first 
thought of, the principle upon which the solution was attempted 
was perfectly scientific, and the same, in fact, with that which 
we have just been considering ; but the execution, though in the 
hands of able mathematicians, was slovenly and inaccurate in 
the extreme. The academiacins of modern Europe have travers- 
ed the globe, from the equators to the polar circle, in order to re- 
solve this great problem, and are still labouring hard, as we have 
seen, to give perfect accuracy to theirconclusions, The acade- 
micians of Greece and Egypt pat themselves to no such incon- 
veniency. Eratosthenes, when he engaged in the enquiry, never 


quitted his observatory ; but having measured the sun’s solstitial 
elevation at Alexandria, where he lived, he took for granted, on 


report, that on the same day the sun wasin the zenith of Siene, 
being seen there from the bottom of a deep well. He also assum- 
ed, on no better authority, the distance and bearing of the two 
places, and, with such data, was not ashamed to say that-he had 
computed the circumference of the earth. ; 

At a much later period, our countryman Norwood set about 
determining the circumference of the earth, with-an accuracy as 
much superior to that of the Greek geometer as it was inferior to 
that which has been the subject of the preceding remarks, Hay- 
ing determined the latitudes of London and York by observation 
he travelled from one place to the other, measuring along the 
high road with a chain, and taking the bearings with a compass. 
He was well satisfied with the accuracy of his work: ‘ When I 
measured not,’ says he, ‘ J paced, and I believe the experiment 
has come within a scantling of the truth.’ 

It is curious to compare these early essays of practica! geome- 
try with the perfection to which its operations have now reached, 
and to consider, that while the artist has made so little progress 
the theorist has reached many of the sublimest heights of mathe- 
matical speculation ; that the latter had found out the area of the 
circle, and calculated its circumference to more than a hundred 
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laces of decimals, when the former could hardly divide an arch 
into minutes of a degree ; and that many excellent treatises had 
been written on the properties of curve lines, before a straight 
line, of considerable aah had ever been carefully drawn, or 
exactly measured on the surface of the earth. 


Arr. X. An Account of the Present State of Medicine among the 
Native Africans in the Neighbourhood of Sierra Leone. By 
Thomas Winterbottom Physician to the Colony. Svo. Lon- 
don, 1803. 


lage is the sequel of a publication which was noticed with 
approbation in a sjenalien: article ;* and we have perused 
the present volume with great ease and satisfaction. The medi- 
cal information which it contains is not perhaps very original or 
important; but the author writes like a scholar, and a man of 
judgement and veracity, and in a style which is upon the whole so 
neat and amusing, that those who are too wise to be instructed by 
his performance, can scarcely refuse to be pleased. 

he practice of medicine if Africa is in the hands of old wo- 
men ; and it is curiousto observe, that almost all barbarous peo- 
ple, whether black or white, have thought themselves safest, when 
sick, in the management of superannuated and hard-featured fe- 
males. They are, we will confess, somewhat less hard-hearted 
than males, and, in general, less frisky and inattentive than the 
youthful part of their own sex ; but health is, in all stages of so- 
ciety, an object of so great importance, that even the union of 
these amiable qualities can scarcely account for its being entrust- 
ed to — whom their sex must expose, among barbarians, to 
degredation and contempt. To us itappears most probable, that 
the chief, who was the leader, the judge, and the priest of his 
tribe, was* also its original physician ; and that, upon his death, 
this most domestic, and least enviable part of his prerogative, 
would be transferred to his widow, the confident of his secrets, 
and the partner of his consultations. 

But, however this may be, it is certain that the learned dames 
of Sierra Leone consider most diseases as the work of evil spirits, 
and place more confidence in charms and propitiations, than in 
drugs orregimen. This, too, is an universal criterion of a rude 
and unenlightened period. In those days of ignorance, when 
first causes were entirely overlooked, and secondary frequently and 


_—_———- 


* See Vol. IIT. p. 355. 
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wilfully misrepresented, the vis medicatrix nature, or that won- 
derful property of animated being which enables it to con- 
serve its own existence, to repel injurious stimuli, and to restore 
its diseased functions to the standard actions of health, contribut- 
ed, perhaps more than any other circumstance whatever, to in- 
spire the belief in, and establish the reputation of supernatural a- 
gency. The cause of uneasiness and its cure were easily confound- 
ed. For diseases produced by witchcraft, it was natural to seeka 
remedy from charms and incantations: and when these means 
were unsuccessfully resorted to, the mystic powers of superstition 
were called to their assistance. But the unaided operations of na- 
ture did not in all cases correspond with the expectations of the 
charmer, nor the credit of his profession ; and the unfortunate 
patient, whose complaint might have been easily removed by o- 
es or mercury, was sent to the grave amidst thr so- 
emnities of astrology and magic. The gradual expansion of the 
human faculties at length gave birth to the spirit of observation 


and research. The analogy between natural stimuli and natu- 
ral functions was observed and improved. Demoniac ceremonies 
vanished before the light of philosophy : and common sense final- 
ly prevailed over the dogmas of tradition and the rituals of en- 
chantment. Such, in most countries, has been the origin and gra- 
dual evolution of medical knowledge. In Africa, we still behold 


it under the dominion of the powers of darkness ; and we are a- 
fraid that the example and instructions of Dr. Winterbottom have 
not gone far in delivering the venerable practitioners of that con- 
tinent from this unhappy bondage. Changes of this sort, indeed, 
are always effected very slowly ; and the Doctor’s design, at least 
in his book, has rather been to preserve a faithful account of the 
diseases and remedies of the natives, than to extirpate or reform 
them. 

After a very well written introduction, Dr. Winterbottom pro- 
poses to consider his wee under three general divisions: fst, 
General diseases to which both sexes are liable : 2d, The diseases 
of women, with the sexual peculiarities in Africa: 3d, The dis- 
eases and management of children. This distribution is simple 
and natural and may be conveniently adopted as the basis of A- 
frican nosology. Had our author paid the same attention to the 
arrangement of his genera and species, his plan would have been 
unexceptionable : but all the cchestiont divisions of the work 
are presented in a state of extraordinary and unaccountable disor’ 
der; and we cannot help being displeased, as well as disappoint- 
ed, when we are hurried, without notice or pretext, from hernia 
to the coup de soleil, from the scurvy to the toothach, and from 
sore legs to dysentary, earach, &c. This is not only an offence 
against good)taste, but a real obstruction to the utility of the 
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work ; and, besides diminishing the beauty of the composition, it 
tends to disturb the attention, and confound the inferences ofthe 
reader. 

The second chapter commences with the consideration of fever, 
and as the fevers of hot climates are a peculiarly important sub- 
ject of inquiry, we cannot more effectually gratify our medical 
readers than by quoting the author’s general observations upon 
them. 

‘ Fever is the most frequent and most fatal disease to which Euro- 
peans are subject upon the coast: it is less common among the Africans, 
who also suffer less from its attacks. In them it is generally the sequel 
of a debauch, and very frequently follows the excessive intemperance 
in which they. indulge at the funeral of their friends. It is a common 
remark among them, that one “cry” is generally followed by several 
others; for when any person of consequence dies several others fall 
sick, and often narrowly escape with their lives. Even this they attri- 
bute to witchcraft, though it evidently depends upon their own miscon- 
duct. They have no idea of the nature of fever as a general disease, 
nor have they any word in their language to express it, but name it 
from any of its urgent symptoms, as sick head, sick belly, &c. On 
that account it has been supposed that the Africans are not liable to 
the attacks of remittent fever: an opinion which is contrary to fact. 
It is not uncommon to see the natives affected with slight, but distinctly 
formed paroxysms of fever, which sometimes terminate within twenty- 
four hours, and are considered as common headachs. I have known 
instances where repeated paroxysms have occurred, and where the re- 
mittant fever has run its course precisely as it would have done in any 
European who had resided long upon the coast, and who, by under- 
going the seasoning, as it is termed, had assimilated himself to the cli- 
mate. It may not be improper here to remark, that what is termed 
seasoning among Europeans, an idea peculiar to themselves, implies 
merely the first severe fit of illness, chiefly fever, which a person suffers 
after his arrival in a tropical climate: succeeding attacks of fever are 
usually experienced in a slighter degree, though in this respect there is 
great difference, for some have repeated attacks as severe as the first. 
Those Europeans at Sierra Leone, who longest resisted the power of 
climate in producing sickness, suffered more, and were more danger- 
ously affected, than those who sickened soon after their arrival. People 
of fair complexions appeared to be more liable to fever, and to suffer 
relapses from slighter causes than those of darker complexions: but 
they experienced, upon the whole, less severe attacks than the latter. 
From a few instances, jt appeared that the climate was more inimical to 
men above forty-five than to those who were younger. Women enjoyed 
a tolerable state of health, nearly as good as in Europe ; their com- 
plaints were in general less severe than those of the men, but the state 
of the convalescence was slower, and they were more liable to be ha: 
rassed with symptoms of irritability or of euthism.’ 
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Hence it appears that the Africans are not completely exempt- 
ed from febrile indispositions, though, from their habits of tem- 
erance, and the hereditary suitableness of their constitutions to 
the climate, they are less liable to the attacks of this formidable 
tribe of diseases than Europeans. The effeets of temperance as a 
prophylactic in the fevers of hot climates, is strikingly demonstrat- 
ed in an ‘ Essay of Dr. Chisholm’s on the Malignant Pestilential 
Fever introduced into the West Indian Islands from Bullom, on 
the coast of Guinea.’ ‘ Whilst the pestilential fever raged here,’ 
observes this gentleman, ‘the utility of these means was remark- 
ably illustrated by the almost total exemption of the French inha- 
bitants from the disease. Their mode of living compared to the 
English is temperate and regular in an uncommon degree.’ How 
long will Englishmen continue to assert this odious distinction at 
the expence of their lives and reputation! 

In the treatment of febrile disorders, the practitioners of the 
country appear not to be governed in their indications by any ge- 
neral views of physiology or pathology. The painful symptoms 
are the sole objects of their attention ; and these they attempt to 
remove by remedies which they deem peculiarly appropriate to 
the seat of the affection. The important functions oft e stomach, 
the bowels and the skin seem to be totally neglected. The cir- 
culation obtains no abatement of its preternatural force from the 
aid of general phlebotomy. Cupping is the only mode of letting 
blood that is known or practised in inflammatory disease, and this 
is only resorted to as a relief from exquisite topical pain. Thirst is 
allayed by palatable acidulous drinks. Vomiting is alleviated or re- 
moved by draughts of a warm infusion of the common red pep- 
per (capsicum). Cephalics comprehend a very numerous class of 
medicaments, consisting chiefly of aromatic vegetables. These 
are, for the most part, used in various forms of external applica- 
tion tothe head. When the obstinacy of the symptom is not sub- 
dued by this impotent treatment, which we apprehend it seldom 
js, an ancient sister of the profession is called in, who relieves the 
pain, and at the same time the vessels of the head, by cupping on 
the temples. This operation is performed secundem artem, muck 
in the same way as practised by European surgeons. ‘It is the 
custom with some, when affected with headach, to lye upon the 
earth before a large fire, having a stone laid upon one side of 
the head.’ How fertile is human ingenuity in expedients to in- 
crease the sum of human misery! Intermittents, we are inform- 
ed, are diseases of very unfrequent occurrence on the coast of 
Africa. When, however, they do occur, their mode of cure con- 
sists in exciting a profuse perspiration. This is done by causing 
the patient to sit over a large vessel containing a warm decoction 
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of herbaceous vegetables. To prevent the escape, and te deter- 
mine the application of the steam, he is covered from head to foot 
with alarge cotton cloth. Dr, Winterbottom does not inform us 
how frequently this practice is successful, or what is the precise ob- 
ject of the practitioner in the employment of it. The intention is 
to excite parepinniinn. But in what manner is the fever supposed 
to bé resolved by this treatment? Admirers, as we are, of facts 
and experience, yet we confess we should have been more grati- 
fied in the perusal of this volume, had the author more frequently 
blended his own observations and inferences with the hearsay in- 
formation which he details, and the curative and pharmaceutic pro- 
cesses which he has occasionally witnessed among the natives, 

Chapter III. contains ten dissimilar articles. Asa sequal to a 
few remarks and quotations upon syphilitic affections, Dr. Win- 
terbottom informs us, that the 


—‘Foolas and Mandingos are subject to a disease which they call laan- 
da, of a very infectious nature, and which bears a striking resemblance to 
syphilis, though they eonsider them as essentially different. The laanda 
makes its appearance upon the glans or prepuce like a common chancre, 
but daily spreads, and in time destroys the substance of the flesh. Dan- 
gerous hemorrhages frequently arise in consequence of erosion, and the 
disease sometimes affects the throat, destroying the nose and the bones 
of the palate.’ 


Not another word is added on the subject! Are women sub- 
ject to this complaint? Is it communicated by the mere contact 
of any part of the body? What relation does it bear to fibbens, 
&c.? Are all cases curable if taken in proper time? Are the 
natives in possession of any secret antidotes; or do they rely, as 
in syphilis, upon the sanative powers of mercury alone? From 
an author who writes professedly upon the subject of African no- 
sography, we have a right to expect a tolerable gratification of 
our curiosity upon every subject which he undertakes to treat.— 
But this is not the only instance we could point out of unpardon- 
able brevity and omission in the history and treatment of African 
maladies. 

In Chapter [V. we are presented with a full, and, as far as we 
are able to judge, an accurate account of elephantiasis. The 
case of Mamadvoo Minnioo Casoo is a masterly piece of medico- 
historical composition. The chapter devoted to the history and 
treatment of the dracunculus or Guinea-worm deserves commen- 
dation. That the vena medensis is really a living animal does not 
appear, in our opinion, sufficiently established ; though we must 
confess that we are much inclined to attach our creed upon this 
subject to that of our author. 

e second part of the work, viz. The Diseases of Women, 
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with the Sexual Peculiarities in Africa, is recommended to our 
approbation more by its literary elegance than its novelty. 

‘The management of children in Africa,’ says Dr. Winterbottom, 
‘is very sifhple ; their diseases are also few, and of no great import- 
ance, Immediately after birth the infant is washed in warm water, or 
soap and water: this is continued for a few days, aftem which cold 
water only is used, During very hot weather, it is usual for the mo- 
ther to throw a vessel of very cold water upon the child’s head, two or 
three times a day, apparently to the satisfaction of the latter.”—‘ In 
order to strengthen a child bora at the end of seven months, the mother 
takes every morning a mouthful of cold water, which she spirts upon 
the inside of the joints of the arms, wrists, knees, and successively those 
of the whole body, immediately after which the child is immersed in 
very cold water. This practice is repeated every morning until they 
suppose the child strong enough to bear the shock of cold water with- 
out any preparation.’ 


The author subjoins four appendices to his original plan. Ap- 
pendix I. contains an interesting account of circumcision, as it is 
ractised on the windward coast of Africa. No?II. a description 
of the bark of a species of tree called Bellenda. Several cases of 
intermittents are added, in which this Cortex Africanus, as it is 
called, was exhibited with success. We regret that we can- 
not add, from our own experience, to the list of respectable prac- 
tilioners who have given it their sanction in this country. It 
is to be lamented that our author has confined his attention and 
experiments to this single article of pharmaceutic importance. 
Among the productions of Africa, we have no doubt there are stil! 
unknown many 
‘Herbs and potent trees, and drops of balm, 
Rich with the genial influence of the sun, 
To brace the nerveless arm, with food to win 
Sick appetite, or hush the unquiet breast.’ 


Dr. Winterbottom indeed seems to have paid very great atten- 
tion to the African names of these ‘ herbs and potent trees,’ 
Had he devoted the same time in learning their sensible and other 
properties, it would have been much more profitably spent. Or 
had he selected a few from the rude and undigested mass with 
which this volume is charged, and subjected them to pharma- 
ceutic experiments, he would have deserved a still greater portion 
of the public thanks. Appendix, No. IIT. is entitled, ‘ Remarks 
suggested by the perusal of Mr. White’s work on the Regular 
Gradation in Man.’ Our author is a warm and able advocate 
for the primitive equality of human endowments. So temperately 
‘and effectually does he wield his weapons of controversy, that we 
know of no essay on the subject we could recommend to the per- 
usal of the philanthropist with greater pleasure. An ingenious 


‘ 
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extract upon the same subject, from a work of professor Blumenk, 
constitutes the fourth Appendix, and concludes the volume. We 
cannot take our leave of it without expressing our general appro- 
bation of its contents. The language is pure, unaflécted, and 
classical. The matter, though not remarkable for its novelty, is 
never devoid of professional importance. ‘The authorities that 
are quoted, which are very numerous, are invariably such as 
must give authenticity or embellishment to the facts that are 
related. Upon the whole, we may safely add, that, from a care- 
ful perusal of this little volume, the medical student will de- 
rive both information and delight, while the old practitioner, if 
we may judge from ourselves, will not lay it on bis shelf without 
regretting its brevity. 


Arr. XI. 4 Sporting Tour through the Northern Parts of Eng- 
land, and great Part of the Highlands of Scotland, including 
Remarks on English and Scotish Landscape, and General Obser- 
vations on the State of Society and Manners. Embellished with 
Sixteen Engravings by Messrs. Medland, &c. from Paintings 
made on purpose by Mr. Garrard. By Colonel T. ‘Thornton 
of Thornville-Royal in Yorkshire. London, 1804. 


T is well known that the patriarch of Uz, exclaimed, in the 
midst of his afllictions, ‘Oh that mine adversary had written 
a book!’ This ardent exclamation of the man of patience has 
led the learned Rabbin Menachem-el-Rekenet, in the treatise en- 
titled Bava Bathra, to suggest that the Arabian sage may have 
been a writer in the Ammudeha Scibha (the Critical Journal of 
Tadmor), or at least in the Maarcoheth haelahuth (or Mokha 
Monthly Review). Without deciding on this difficult point, we 
can only say that we have frequently sympathised with the East- 
ern sufferer, and now rejoice that our eneiny has written a book. 
Why we impute this hostile character to the author of the Sport- 
ing Tour before us, requires some explanation. 
he Reviewers of North Britain, in common with the other 
inhabitants of the Scotish metropolis, enjoy some advantages un- 
known, it is believed, to their southern brethren. We do not 
allude merely to tbe purer air which we breathe in our attics, 
and the more active exercise which we enjoy in ascending to 
them, although our superiority in these respects is well known to 
be in the proportion of fourteen stories to three. But we pride 
ourselves chiefly in this circumstance, that though ‘in populous 
’ city pent’ for eight months in the year, the happy return of Au- 
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st turns the Reviewers, with the schoolboys, and even the 
Barghecd of Edinburgh, adrift through the country, to seek 
among moors and lakes, not indeed w but what they may 
devour: For some of us do (under Colonel Thornton’s correc- 
tion) know where to find a bit of game. On such occasions, even 
the most saturnine of our number has descended from his den gar 
nished with the limbs of mangled authors, wiped his spectacles, 
adjusted his knapsack, and exchanged the critical scalping knife 
for the fishing-rod or fowling-piece. But we are doomed to tra- 
vel in a style to use the appropriate expression) far different from 
that of our worthy author. Having in our retinue nothing either 
to bribe kindness, or to impose nes nee two boats 
nor a sloop to travel by sea, nor a gig, two e-waggons, 
and God knows how many horses, for the land service—having 
neither draughtsman nor Licesée, Jonas nor Lawson, groom nor 
boy,—having in our suite neither Conqueror nor Plato, nor Dra- 
gon, nor Sampson, nor Death, nor the Devil—above all, having 
neither crowns and half crowns to grease the fists of game-keep- 
ers and foresters, nor lime punch, incomparable Calvert’s porter, 
flasks of Oe and magnums of claret* to propitiate their 
superiors ;—in fine, being aecoutred in a rusty black coat, and 
attended by a pointer which might have belonged to the pack of 
the frugal Mr. Osbaldeston,+ being moreover ‘ Lord of our pre- 
sence but no land beside,’ we have in our sporting tours met with 
interruptions of a nature more disagreeable than we chuse to 
mention. Hence the various oppressions exercised upon us by 
the Lairdst} whose moors we have perambulated, has taught us 
to rail, with Jaques, against all the first-born of Egypt. And 
deeply have we often sworn, that if any of those gentlemen should 
be tempted to hunt across Parnassus, or the demesnes adjacent, 
or should be detected abandoning their only proper and natural vo- 
cation of pursuing, killing and eating the fowls of the air, the beasts 
of the earth, and the fishes in the waters under the earth, for the 
unnatural and unsquire-like employment of writing, printing, and 
publishing, we would then, in return for their lectures on the 
game laws, introduce them to an acquaintance with the canons 
ofcriticism. Such an opportunity of vengeance was rather how- 
ever to be wished than hoped; and therefore Colonel Thornton 
was not more joyfully surprised when at Dalnacardoch he killed 


* Allwhich Colonel Thornton says he had. In our mind he should 
have given God thanks, and made no boast of them. 

¢{ Who kept a pack of hounds and two hunters, not to mention a 
wife and six children, on sixty pounds a year. 

* A variety of the squire-genus, found in Scotland. 
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a char with bait, than we were to detect a hunting, hawking 
English squire, pecans in the fields ofliterature. We therefore - 
apprize Colone Thornton that he must produce his license, and 
establish his qualification, or submit to the statutory penalty, in 
terrorem of all such offenders. 

The Colonel’s book is a journal of a tour through Scotland, 
which, like Agricola, he invaded by sea and land at once, and 
with a retinue almost as formidable. When twenty horses had 
conveyed the Colonel and his trusty followers from Yorkshire by 
Kelso to Edinburgh, and thence by Glasgow, Dumbarton and 
Loch-Lomond to Loch-Tay, and thence by Dunkeld to Raits in 
the forests of Strathspey, they there received news of the em- 
barkation, consisting of a cutter deeply laden with stores and 
domestics, which had sailed from Hull to Forres, and had been 
twice saved by the presence of mind of an_active housekeeper, 
who ‘in spirit outvied the men,’ p. 3. On the first occasion, 
she discovered a leak ‘by the trickling of water in her cot. 
Imputing it indeed to some other cause, she prudently gave no 
alarm till the same phenomenon occurred in another hammock; 
and on a second eventful occasion, it was she who made the signal 
of distress, by hoisting her white linen on the oar of the Jolly 
boat, p. 72. After a long encampment in the moors, and after 
visiting Elgin and Gordon-Castle, the train went by Invernets 
and the forts to Iverary, thence to Dumbarton and to Edinburgh, 
and so home by the western road. 

The performance is termed a Sporting Tour, not because it 
conveys to the reader any information new or old upon the habits 
of the animals unfortunate enough to be distinguished as game, 
nor even upon the modes to be adopted in destroying them se- 
cundum artem ; but because it contains along, minute, and pro- 
lix account of every grouse or blackcock which had the ho- 
nour to fall by the gun of our literary sportsman—of every pike 
which gorged his bait—of every bird which was pounced by his 
haaieaiomem blunder which was made by his servants—and 
of every bottle which was drunk by himself and his friends. 
Now this, we apprehend, exceeds the license given to sportsmen. 
We allow them all the pleasure which they can procure in an ac- 
tive and exhilarating amusement; nay, we permit them to rehearse 
the exploits of the field, lake and moor, as long as the audience 
are engaged in devouring and digesting the spoils of the campaign : 
but not one minute longer. Will Wimble himself, if we recol- 
lect rightly, began and finished his account of striking, playing 
and landing the huge jack he presented to Sir Roger de Coverley, 
within the time the company were engaged in eating it. And il 
a sportsman wishes to protract his narrative through close-time, we 
apprise him that he must provide for the auditors a reasonable 
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quantity of potted char, pickled salmon, Jugged hare and deer- 
ham, or be satisfied with the attention of the Led Captain. For 
our own part, we may be believed when we protest we would have 
given a patient hearing to all the Colonel’s i if we had 
been admitted to partake of the dinner in his Dulnon camp, of 
which the following bill of fare, with many others, is given us with 
laudable accuracy. 
‘ A hodge podge, 
REMOVE. 
Boiled trout and salmon, 
Rein-deer’s tongue, 
Cold fowl, 
Brandered moor-game. 
SAUCES. 
Garlick, and Capsicum vinegars. 
REMOVE. 
Cheshire cheese, 
Moor-game gizzards, 
Biscuits. 
iiquors—Port, Imperial, Jamaica rum punch, with fresh limes, 
Porter, ale, &c.’ p. 129. 

Had we been fortunate enough to be regaled at this table in the 
wilderness, we would willingly and most conscientiously have list- 
ened to every story in the Colonel’s quarto—we would have caress- 
ed Pero, Ponto, Dar o, Shandy, Carlo and Romp, p. 151,—we 
would have wondered at the old cock and five polts which the 
Colonel killed out of one covey ; and wondered still more at the 
monstrous great pike, which was five feet four inches in length, (p. 
86,) although the story be a good half hour’s reading. Nor would 
we have refused to syinpathise in the moving reverses of fortune, 
experienced by this emperor of sportsmen. We would have been 
sorry when he fired away his ramrod, or bruised the pipe so, that 
he could not return itp. 151,)—sorry when his tent tumbled down 
about his ears (p. 154,)—very sorry when a drunken ferryman 
jumped upon and broke the fourth piece of his fishing-rod (p. 52,) 
—and very sorry indeed, when he rubbed the skin off his heel by 
the hard seam of his fen-boot. Nay, if the repast could possibly 
have lasted so long, we should have submitted thankfully to gape 
and mourn over a gig stuck on a gate-post (p. 33,) over a broken 
trace or spring (p. 30,) or over Sampson, the marvel of the High- 
lands, abimé (as the Colonel calls it), in a bog, though upwards of 
seventeen hands and ahalf bigh (p. 73.) In short, we aver, that, 
while our mouths were smith our ears should always have 
been open, and that, reviewers though we be, no hawk he ever re- 
claimed should have been more manny.* But at present we are 


* A term in falgonry (Colonel Thornton informs us), for being gentle 
and well broken 
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under no obligation either to be good listeners or courteous read- 
ers; for the Eolonel, by the mode in which he has been pleased 
to communicate the above important incidents, has outraged ev- 
ery privilege of those to whom such valuable information is con- 
veyed. T'o stuff a quarto with his personal exploits of shooting 
and fishing, all detailed with the most unmerciful prolixity, is a 
tyranny surpassing that of William Rufus, who, though he turned 
his liege subjects out of their houses to make a park, did not pro- 
pose they should pay £1 15s. for the history of his huntings—a 
proceeding which, in our opinion, would have justified an insur- 
rection against Nimrod himself. 

We have already said we do not find any thing in Colonel 
Thornton’s book which is very new, even in his own department. 
The following improvement upon fishing a lake, by hooks attach- 
ed to a float may amuse the sportsman. 

‘In order to describe this mode of fishing, it may be necessary to say, 
that I make use of pieces of cork, of a conical form, and having several 
of these all differently painted, and named after favourite hounds, tri- 
fling wagers are made on their success, which rather adds to the spirit 
of the sport. 

‘The mode of baiting them is, by placing a live bait, which hangs at 
the end of a line, of one yard and a half long, fastened only so slightly, 
that on the pike’s striking, two or three yards more may run off, to ena- 
ble him to gorge his bait. If more line is used, it will prevent the sport 
that attends his diving and carrying under water the hound ; which being 
thus pursued in a boat, down wind (which they always take), affords ve- 
ry excellent amusement; and where pike, or large perch, or even trout, 
are in plenty, before the hunters, if I may so term these fishers, have run 
down the first pike, others are secn coming towards them, with a velo- 
city proportionable to the fish that is at them 

‘In a fine summer’s evening, with a pleasant party, I have had excel- 
lent diversion ; and it is, in fact, the most adapted, of any, for ladies, whose 
company gives a gusto to all parties.’ Note, p. 27. 

This amusement may appear a little childish. Nor will some 
scrupulous sportsmen greatly approve of the recipe for making 
birds lye, by flying a hawk over them—a mode of shooting most 
murderously bloody. Other Highland hunters will observe, with 


indignation, that the Colonel expresses a dislike of the manly 
amusement of deer-stalking. But these are trivial objections.— 
What shall we say of the tone in which the Colonel speaks of 
his guns, his rods, his dogs, his hawks, his servants, his driuahee- 


man, his friends, his fresh eggs, marmalade and currant jelly;— 
what of the importance he annexes to the breaking of a buckle, 
or wetting of a powder-flask; what of the Genera Orpers, 
regularly issued with military precision, and as regularly inserted 
in the journal! In sooth, we will content ourselves with copying 
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the Colonel’s own account of a Highland dancingmaster presid- 
ing at a ball at Dalmally. 

— But I shall never forget the arrogance of the master: his mode of 
marshalling his troops, his directions, and other maneuvres, were tru- 
ly ridiculous: he felt himself greater than any adjutant disciplining his 
men, and managed them much in the same manner.’ 

We mean no invidious comparison; but Colonel Thornton, 
who piques himself on the pomp and circumstance annexed to 
a capital sportsman, admits the poor dancingmaster’s merit in 
his proper department, and that he danced the Highland fli 
with the true ‘Glen Orgue (he means Glenorchy) kick ;’ an 
we question whether the annals of his school might not afford 
as important and amusing information as the following specunen, 
taken at random from the Colonel’s journal— 


‘We ordered dinner, as we had done the preceding day, early. 
Tired of sitting in doors, I took my gun, and killed, hobbling about, 
two brace of snipes, and was returning home, when ene of the pointers 
made a very steady point. I perceived by his manner that it was not a 
snipe; came up to him, was backed by the other dog, and they footed 
their game. I apprehended it would prove black game, not that I had 
seen any near here, but could not conceive what it could be, till coming 
into some thinly dispersed, but stinted alders, they both made their 
point. complete ; a wild duck flushed, which I fired at, and saw drop. 
The dogs still maintained their point as usual; and, walking on to pick 
up the duck, lest he should get into the drains and give me some trouble 
to recover him, another rose, with which I was equally successful with 
my other barrel.’ p. 100. 


We were much amused with the Colonel’s recommendation 
to sportsmen, to keep one set of dogs for themselves, another 
to lend to their friends, p. 163. It reminds us of a geritleman 
who kept a case of razors for the use of those who unexpectedly 
spent the night in his house :—it was astonishing how deeply his 
friends deprecated the hospitality of the stranger’s razor. We 
must not omit to mention, that the Colonel takes due care de- 
cently to intimate his success in a sport to which all sportsmen 
are partial, from Abyssinian Bruce, who hunted elephants mount- 
ed on a brown horse, to the most sorry poacher that ever shot a 
hare at a gate by moon-light. Yet a more fastidious gallant 
would have disclaimed to a designs upon ‘ a wizen’d and 
smoke-dryed Highland woman, upwards of forty-five years old,’ 
p. 128; nor do we agree in his compliments to the unparalleled 
silver hair of a young lady, elsewhere and more respectfully 
mentioned : either the Colonel’s veneration for age must be ex- 
treme, or he valued the tresses of this Highland damsel for the 
came reason that he admired the fur of the white hare. 

We do not intend to trace the Colonel through his tour, in 
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which we must remark that there is scarcely a Gaelic name pro- 
perly spelled. Nay, even on the plain ground of the Lowlands, 
ie makes strange blunders. He talks of fishing in the T'eviot at 
Mindrum-Mill, p. 13, when, in fact, he was at least ten miles 
distant from that river, which he seems to have confounded with 
the Bowmont, a stream that is not even tributary to the Te- 
viot, but falls into the Till. In like manner, he talks of those 
‘uncommonly beautiful hills the ‘Teviot,’ meaning, we think, 
the Cheviot mountains, p. 14. Surely this accomplished sports- 
man has heard of Chevy Chase. In point of style, we thing a 
bold British fox-hunter might have dispensed with many unne- 
cessary French terms, as pallette for pallet, metier for art, jessois 
for jesses, and, instead of ‘reckoning, as the French express 
it, sans son hote,’ might not the Colonel have ‘ reckoned without 
his host, as we say in England ?” 

The descriptions of the Highland landscapes which the Colo- 
nel met with on his route are very similar to what are usually 
found in books of the kind, abounding in all the slang by which 
tourists delight to describe what can never be understood from 
description. The accounts of abbeys, castles, antiquities, &. 
are bolstered out by quotations from Pennant and Gray. I- 
deed, whole pages are borrowed from the former, without either 
shame or acknowledgment. The poetical scraps introduced are 
in general from well known authors, though the following, fo 
ought we know, may be original : 

* See the bold falconers strain up the lingy steep, 
Dash through the junipers, down the valley sweep ; 
Not halfso swift the trembling doves can fly, 
When the fierce falcon cleaves the liquid sky.’ p. 130. 

We would like to know from a hawker of Colonel Thornton’: 
high fame, whether falconers do actually run faster than pigeons 
fly ; and, if they do, whether it be absolutely necessary that the 
verse should halt for it. We have only to add, that the engray- 
ings from Mr. Garrard’s designs are pretty ; and we hope this 
tribute of praise will console that gentleman for the fatigues of 
a journey, performed like those of Mad Tom ‘on high trotting 
horses,’ which, according to Colonel Thornton, is the appro- 
priate conveyance of an artist. By the way, we do not recog- 
nise Colonel Thornton’s humanity (elsewhere displayed in sav- 
ing a servant’s life, and in attention to diminish the torture of 
his wounded game) in his treatment of Mr. Garrard, whom, af- 
ter ‘gently reproaching him for his timidity, he persuaded to 
follow to a stone overhanging precipice, where, had his foot 
— it would have been his last sketch.’ 

e bid adieu to Colonel Thornton in nearly the words of 
Shakespeare— 
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‘ Between two hawks, which flies the higher pitch ; 
Between two dogs, which hath the deeper mouth ; 
Between two blades, which: bears the better temper ; 
Between two horses, which doth bear him best ; 
Between two girls, which hath the merrier eye ; 

He hath, perhaps, no shallow spirit of judgement.’ 
But whether those accomplishments will qualify him to de- 
light or instruct the public asa writer, is a point which we willing- 
ly leave to his reader’s determination. 


ee 


Arr. XII. Miscellaneous Plays. By Joanna Baillie, London. 
Longman Hurst Rees& Orme. 8vo. pp. 438. 1804. 


Na former article* we took the liberty of expressing our dis- 

approbation of the plan which Miss Baillie had announced, of 
dramatising the whole mental nosology, by composing a tragedy 
and a comedy upon each of the passions of the human mind. 
Though we were not so sanguine as to hope that Miss Baillie 
would be converted by our arguments, we will confess that they 
produced a strong conviction in our own minds, and that we did 
not expect to be soon compelled to retract or disavow them. 
The perusal of this volume, however, has very nearly overset 
all our conclusions. It contains three plays, not written on the 
plan to which we have objected, and so decidedly inferior to 
those which the same writer had produced in pursuance of that 
plan, that we cannot help ot that she should ever have 
thought of abandoning it. e look upon the present publica- 
tion, indeed, as by farthe most convincing argument that could 
possibly have been devised for justifying her original project ; 
and, as the writer takes care to intimate that, in spite of this 
little deviation, she has no sort of intention to relinquish it, we 
cannot help suspecting that she had some view of this sort in the 
composition. 

The plays in this volume consist of two tragedies and a come- 
dy ; and the fair writer, in the preface, is particularly earnest in 
requesting that her reader would lay down the book at the end of 
each play, and only take it up again after the lapse of several 
days. With the first part of this request we are inclined to 
think that many will be induced to comply, who would conside: 
the second as unreasonable ; and ‘ hardly, as Miss Baillie assures 
us, she must think herself treated by the refusal,’ we are bound 
in conscience to acknowledge that we have disregarded the whole 
petition and read the volume from beginning to end ata single 
sitting. In palliation of this offence, we may be permitted per- 
aoc salieri nities a 


* Vol. HL. p. 269. 
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haps to observe that the injunction does not seem in perfect 
consistency with some of the other statements in her introduc- 
tion. The reader is first directed to pause so long after every 
play, as may enable him to proceed to the next with the same 
feelings as if it had stood first in the collection : and then he is 
informed, that the comedy is placed between the two tragedics, 
that he may enjey ‘ a little flickering of the sunbeams as he passes 
from one sombre’ gloom to another.’ Indeed, the only motive 
which Miss Baillie’s modesty allows her to state for having pub- 
lished the said comedy, is this humane anxiety te support the spi- 
rits of her reader under these tragical impressions; from which, 
however, she insists upon their being perfectly recovered before 
they are allowed to apply to the antidote. 

he first play is entitled ‘Rayner,’ and was written, we are 
happy to find, many years ago. Miss Baillie cannot possibly write 
a tragedy, nor an act indeed of a tragedy, without showing ge- 
nius, and exemplifying a more dramatic conception and expres- 
sion than any of her modern competitors ; but she is always defi- 
cient in the conduct of her fable, and frequently injudicious in the 
selection of the incidents upon which it is made to depend. We 
cannot conceive any thing more unhappily imagined than the sto- 
ry of Rayner, nor any thing more completely trite and puerile 
than the incidents by which it is unfolded. If Miss Baillie had 
not previously achieved a very high reputation as a dramatic 
writer, we should have been inclined, after perusing this produe- 
tion, to say that nothing at all approaching to excellence could 
ever be expected from a writer who could build up a tragedy on 
a series of such miserable common-places. 

Rayner is a gallant young soldier ; ofa thoughtless and impro- 
vident disposition, like all heroes of romance ; who falls into low 
spirits, because an old uncle, from whom he had great expecta- 
tions, is induced to disinherit him, and leave all his fortune to an 
artful legacy-hunter called Hubert. In this mood, he is introduc- 
ed toa band of gentlemen robbers, commanded by Count Zat- 
terloo, who are as merry and jovial as fabulous banditti have al- 
ways been bound to be since the publication of Gil Blas, or ear- 
lier. These free spirits propose to murder poor Hubert next night, 
as he passes through a wood with a variety of portmanteaus con- 
taining his ill-got legacy ; and Rayner, after several compunctious 
visitings of nature, is finally determined, by his landlord’s impor- 
tunity about the reckoning, to take a share in the enterprise. 
With this laudable intention, he repairs with his new associates 
next night to the wood, where there is, of course, a great deal 
of thunder and lightning. In the storm, he is separated from the 
gang, and, losing his way, wanders, as was naturally to have been 
conjectured, into the cell of a hermit, who turns out to have been 
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a murderer in his day also, and terrifies his visitor into penitence 
by the sight of the terrors and agonies of his remorse. In the 
mean time, the report of fire-arms leads him to fear that the deed 
is done without him, and he rushes out to assure himself of the 
truth. The robbers, better versed in such perilous.circunistances, 
after finishing their job make their escape ; but oo Rayner is 
soon caught by certain officers of justice, carried before the ma- 
gistrate, tried, and condemned todie. In prison he is visited, be- 
sides the chaplain in ordinary, by an affectionate damsel of the 
name of Elizabeth, to whom he had been betrothed, and by an 
old General, who takes a vast affection for him, and makes many 
unsuccessful attempts to procure his pardon. But the most fortu- 
nate circumstance that occurs during his confinement, is an ac- 
quaintance be contrives to scrape up with an African prince, 
who officiated as a pot-boy in the prison, and was very harshly 
used by the jailors and debtors, on account of his unfortunate pro- 
pensity to tippling. Rayner, one cold evening, detects this illus- 
trious personage in the act of stealing his cloak, and generously 
makes him a present of it; prudently considering, that as he was 
himself to be beheaded next morning, it could not be of much 
more use to him. The sable chieftain is filled with so much gra- 
titude for this unexpected donation, that he slips out before day- 
light, and cunningly saws half through the platform, on which the 
executioner is to mount before giving the fatal stroke. The con- 


sequences of this eee device are obvious. The last officer 


of the law tumbles down on the pavement, to the vast satisfaction 
of the spectators ; and bumps his head so terribly on the stones, 
that the execution is necessarily delayed till one of his appren- 
tices can be sent for. In the nick of time comes a messenger 
from Count Zaterloo, who had been sadly wounded in the affray, 
confessing that he alone was guilty of the murder, and that Ray- 
ner was not so much as present at its perpetration. Upon this he 
is immediately declared not guilty (though it is perfectly plain that 
he ought to have been hanged as an accessory before the fact,) 
marries Elizabeth, and is consoled for the loss of bis uncle’s for- 
tune, by the old General’s promise to make him his heir. This 
is the main story. ‘There are some moral scenes with Count Za- 
terloo, illustrating the bad effects of excessive parental indulgence, 
and the ingratitude of kept mistresses. 

Out of such incidents as these, our readers will probably allow 
that it would not be easy to make a good tragedy. We certainly 
are not inclined to bestow this appellation upon Rayner ; but 
when we consider the materials upon which she had to work, we 
are rather surprised that Miss Baillie should have been able to 
make out so many good speeches and passable scenes as we have 
met with, There are some impressive touches in the scene be- 
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tween Rayner and the penitent hermit in the forest, and a consi- 
derable power of pathetic representation in his first meeting with 
Elizabeth on his way to the prison. ‘The best scenes perhaps are 
those which pass between the lovers after his condemnation. We 
shall venture upon a few extracts. 


‘Rayner, Thou sayest well, my sweet Elizabeth ; 
In this I have against thy love offended. 
But in the brightness of fair days, in all 
The careless gaiety of unruffled youth, 
Smiling like others of thy sex, I loved thee; 
Nor knew that thou wert also form’d to strive 
With the braced firmness of unyielding virtue 
In the dark storms of life—alike to flourish 
In sunshine or in shade.—Alas! alas! 
It was the thoughts of seeing thee—But cease ! 
The die is cast; Pll speak of it no more: 
The gleam which shews to me thy wond’rous exeellencs 
Glares also on the dark and lowering path 
That must our way divide. 
O no! as are our hearts, our way is one, 
And cannot be divided. Strong affection 
Contends with all things, and o’ércometh all things. 
‘Rayner. Alas, my love! these are thy words of woe, 
And have no meaning but to speak thy woe : 
Dark fate hangs o'er us, and we needs must part 
The strong affection that o’ercometh all things, 
Shall fight for us indeed, and shall o’ercome : 
But in a better world the vantage lies 
Which it shall gain for us: here, from this earth 
We must take different roads and climb to it, 
As in some pitiless storm two ’nighted travellers 
Lose on a wild’ring heath their ’tangled way, 
And meet again. 
Ay, but thy way, thy way, my gentle Rayner— 
It is a terrible one. 
Oh flesh and blood shrinks from the horrid pass! 
Death comes to thee, not as he visiteth 
The sick man’s bed, pillow’d with weeping friends : 
O no! nor yet as on the battle’s field 
He meets the blood-warm’d soldier in his mail, 
Greeting him proudly.—Thou must bend thy neck, 
This neck round which mine arms now circled close 
Do feel the loving warmth of youthful life : 
Thou must beneath the stroke—O horrid! horrid! 
‘RAYNER (supporting her from sinking to the ground). 
‘ My dear Elizabeth, my most belov’d! 
Thou art affrighted with a horrid picture 


© Eliz. 


‘ Elaz. 
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By thine own fancy trac’d ; look not upon it : 
All is not dreadful in the actual proof 
Which on th’ approach frowns darkly.’ p. 78-80. 


Afterwards when the old general expresses his intention to so- 
licit for a pardon, Elizabeth throws herself at his feet, and says, 
‘ Eliz. We ask not liberty; we ask but life. 

O grant us this, and keep us where they will, 

Oras they will. We shall do no disquiet. 

O let them grant us life, and we will bless them ! 
‘ Rayner. And wouldst thou have me live, Elizabeth, 

Forlorn and sad, in lothly dungeon pent, 

Kept from the very use of mine own limbs, 

A poor, lost, caged thing ? 

Would not I live with thee ? would not I cheer thee ° 
Wouldst thou be lonely then? wouldst thou be sad* 
I'd clear away the dark unwholesome air, 

And make a little parlour of thy cell. 

With cheerful labour eke our little means, 

And go abroad at times to fetch thee in 

The news and passing stories of the day. 

I’d read thee books: I’d sit and sing to thee 

And every thing would to our willing minds 

Some observation bring to cheer our hours. 

Yea, ev’n the varied voices of the wind 

O’ winter nights would be a play to us. 

Nay, turn not from me thus, my gentle Rayfiic: 

How many suffer the extremes of pain, 

Ay, lop their limbs away, in lowest plight 

Few years to spend upon a weary couch 

With scarce a friend their sickly draughts to mingle 

And dost thou grudge to spend thy life with me ? 
‘ Rayner I could live with thee in a pitchy mine ; 

In the cleft crevice ofa savage den, 

Where coils the snake, and bats and owlets roost 

And cheerful light of day no entrance finds. 

But wouldst thou have me live degraded also ; 

Humbled and low? No, liberty or nought 

Must be our boon.’ p. 85-7. 

‘Though all this part of the play brings strongly to our recol- 
lection the prison scenes in Meanie for Measure, yet we think 
Miss Baillie has succeeded in her attempt to combine, in the 
character of Rayner, a great deal of warlike gallantry, and of 
thoughtless and active courage, with a considerable horror and 
dread for the solemn approach of certain and inevitable death. 
In one passage he says to the priest, 

‘ Rayner. Death is to mean awful thing ; nay Father, 
Ifearto die. And were it in my power, 
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By suffering of the keenest racking pains, 

To keep upon me still these weeds of nature, 

I couldsuch things endure, that thou wouldst marvel, 
And cross thyself to see such coward bravery. 

For oh! it goes against the mind of man 

To be turn’d out from its warm wonted home, 

Ere yet one rentadmits the winter’s chill” p. 91. 


We add also the following soliloquy, supposed to be spoken on 
the night before his execution. The thoughts are not new: but 
there is, along with some heaviness, considerable force of con- 
ception and expression. 

Rayner. This bell speaks with a deep and sullen voice : 
The time comes on apace with silent speed. 
Is itindeed so late ? (Looking at his watch.) 

It is even so. 
(Pausing, and looking still at the watch.) 

How soon time flies away ! yet, as I watch it, 
Methinks by the slow progress of this hand, 
[ should have liv’dan age since yesterday, 
And have an age tolive. Still on it creeps, 
Each little moment at another’s heels, 
Till hours, days, years, and ages are made up 
Ofsuch small parts as these, and men look back, 
Worn and bewilder’d, wond’ring how it is. 
Thou trav’llest like a ship in the wide ocean, 
Which hath no bounding shore to mark its progress , 
O Time! ere long I shall have done with thee. 
When next thou leadest on thy nightly shades, 
Though many a weary heart thy steps may count, 
Thy midnight ’larum shall not waken me 
Then shall I be a thing, at thought of which 
The roused soul swells boundless and sublime, 
Or wheels in wildness of unfathom’d fears : 
A thought ; a consciousness ; unbodied spirit. 
Who but would shrink from this ? 
But wherefore shrink ? came we not thus to earth: 
And he who sent, prepar’d reception for us. 
Ay, glorious are the things that are prepar’d, 
As we believe !—yet, heaven pardon me! 
I fain would sculk beneath my wonted cov’ring, 
Mean as it is. 
Ah, Time! when next thou fill’st thy nightly term, 
Where shall I be? Fye! fye upon thee still! 
E’en where weak infancy, and tim’rous age, 
And maiden fearfulness have gone before thee; 
And where, as well as him of firmest soul, 
The meanly-minded and the coward are. 
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Then trust thy nature, at th’ approaching push, 
The mind doth shape itself to its own wants, 
And can bear all things.’ p. 111-113. 

We can afford no more extracts from this play. From those 
which we have now given, our readers will perceive that Miss 
Baillie’s style and diction, with some quaintness and much ine- 
quality, has in it, upon the whole, more Ms nature and ani- 
mation, than that of any of our modern dramatists. It has all 
the substantial characters of poetry, too, with scarcely any thing 
of the vulgar poetical diction; and is always a great deal richer 
in conception and imagery, than in melody and phrases. The gay 
scenes, we think, are very clumsily and heavily delineated ; and 
the humours of the turnkeys, executioners and clowns, are abso- 
lutely insupportable. 

We come now to the comedy which is called ‘‘The Country 
Inn.’ Miss Baillie positively must not write comedies. She 
wants that talent; and she has higher talents. There are strong 
indications of good sense indeed, and good humour, in the 
speeches of her Fovootite characters; and the diction throughout 
has the merit of being very natural, and of approaching more 
nearly to the tone of real conversation, than is usual in the mo- 
dern drama. But the dialogue, along with the ease of common 
conversation, has a good deal of its fadeur and insipidity ; and 
there is a lamentable deficiency both of incident and character, 
for which no atonement could be made by the utmost accomplish- 
ment of expression. ‘The Country Inn is by much the worst of 
Miss Baillie’s comedies. With the same want of brilliancy, pro- 
bability and interest, it has less variety, and a much more offen- 
sive proportion of low humour than any of its predecessors. The 
characters, too, have all too'much mediocrity about them to be 
interesting: they have no passion, and scarcely any distress or 
perplexity. The ludicrous incidents are all extremely childish ; 
and the moral and reasonable passages have neither tenderness 
nor energy, 

The story, in case our readers have any anxiety to know it, is 
as follows. A worthy baronet about forty, whom too much sense 
has made a humourist, and keptabachelor, is stopped ata country 
inn by the snow, along with a dissipated idle nephew, a great ad- 
mirer of his own beauty and accomplishments. In the same 
house there happens to be a gentleman poet, the activity of whose 
fancy has converted the chambermaid into a nymph of enchant- 
ing beauty, and irresistible elegance of manners. By and by ar- 
rives a coach, containing an old lady and two nieces: one very 
pretty, amiable and accomplished, but with scarcely any fortune ; 
the other a downright idiot, supposed to be a great heiress, but 
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in reality almost as poor as her cousin. The old lady is a gyeat 
match-maker, and particularly anxious to dispose of the most de- 
serving of her nieces to the baronet, who fortunately turns out to 
be an old acquaintance. The young lady sees through this plot 
of her aunt; and being, of course, much above mercenary mo- 
tives, thinks herself bound to frustrate it, by treating the gentle- 
man with peenie coldness and neglect. By listening at ber 
chamber-door, however, he contrives, in his turn, to see through 
the motive of her indifference ; and thereon falling desperately in 
love with her, communicates as much of his passion to her as is 
sufficient to obtain her consent to marry him towards the close of 
the fifth act. In the mean time, the nephew elopes with the idiot 
niece, and is regaled, upon his return, with discovering that her 
personal accomplishments form almost the whole of her dowry. 
The poet, at the same time, in spite of the ungenial weather, 
leads the chambermaid to the altar, and is rewarded for his folly 
by finding that an old uncle had that morning left her ten thou- 
sand pounds. Such are the incidents which, withthe help of the 
pleasantries of David the ostler, and Will the postillion, and the 
humours of the landlady and bagpiper, Miss Baillie has contrived 
to dilate into a comedy in five acts, entitled The Country Inn. 

The last play is a tragedy, called Constantine Paleologus. The 
subject is the downfal of the Eastern empire, by the capture of 
Constantinople by the Turks. It is by far the best in the collec- 
tion; and, though ‘horribly stuffed with circumstance of war,’ 
and composed throughout ina style rather more turgid and ambi- 
tious than any of Miss Baillie’s other compositions, approaches 
much nearer to the standard of Count Basil and De Montfordthan 
the preceding contents of the volume had permitted us to expect. 
Miss Baillie’s own account of the object she had in view, and the 
impressions under which she proceeded, deserve tobe given in her 
own words. 

‘The subject of it is taken from Gibbon’s account of the siege of 
Constantinople by the Turks. It was a subject that pressed itself upon 
me, ata time when I had no thoughts of writing at all, and (if I may 
use the expression) would be written upon. The character there dis- 
played of Constantine Paleologus, the last of the Cesars, a modest af- 
fectionate, domestic man ; nursed in a luxurious court in habits of in- 
dulgence and indolence ; without ambition, even without hope, rousing 
himself up at the approach of unavoidable ruin; and deserted by every 
christian prince in Europe, deserted by his own worthless and enervated 
subjects, supported alone bya generous band, chiefly of strangers, de- 
voting themselves to him from generous attachment ;—to see him thps 
circumstanced, nobly fronting the storm, and perishing as became the 
last of a long line of kings, the last of the Romans ;—this was a view 
ef man—ofnoble and dignified exertion which it was impossible for me 
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to resist though well aware that no play that I am capable of writing can 
ever #e equal to what such a subject deserves. So much was I pleased 
with those generous ties—may I be permitted to make use ofa scrip- 
ture phrase, and say, those “ cords of a man?” binding together the 
noble Paleologus and his brave imperial band, that, had I followed my 
own inclination, delineating those would have been the principal object 
of the piece. But convinced that something more was requisite to in- 
terest a common audience, and give sufficient variety to the scenes, I 
introduced the character of Valeria, and brought forward the domestic 
qualities of Constantine as well as those ofthe unfortunate prince and 
beloved leader.’ p. xiv, xv. 


The character of Constantine, indeed, and his fate, constitute 
the whole interest of the drama. It cannot be said to have any 
plot, and scarcely any fable. It is merely the history of the two 
last days of the siege : and though an attempt is made to diversify 
the business of the scene, by the introduction of a mutiny and an 
embassy, yet we see clearly the doom ofthe emperor from the 
very opening of the piece, and the attention is never effectually 
diverted to any other object. The inferior characters are not 
striking. There is a kind of rhetorical flourishing inthe speeches 
of Othus, which was intended, we suppose, to characterize the man 
of letters in his new vocation of a soldier ; but it is merely bom- 
bastic and declamatory, and wearies us almost as much as the dull 
villany and tedious treaenery of Petronius and Marthon. There 
is something rather magnificent in the character of Valeria, 
though we cannot be brought by any means to approve ofher go- 
ing to consult the magician as to the destiny of her husband. Such 
a proceeding is not only unsuitable to her lofty and commanding 
temper, but the incident itself is beneath the dignity of tragedy. 
Shrines and oracles may be resorted to by distressed sovereigns, 
without any breach of decorum ; nay, witches and wizards may be 
consulted with sufficient propriety, provided they live alone in 
caverns and dreary forests, and give out their predictions for love, 
for fear, or for hatred. But for an empress to go disguised like 
one of her chambermaids, to a professed conjuror’s apartments, 
in an obscure alley of a great city, and to pay her money at the 
door out of gratitude for being surprised with good news, is an 
incident which corresponds so ill with the lofty tone of tragedy, 
that it could scarcely find admittance into the more dignified spe- 
cies of comedy. The character of Constantine, however, certain- 
ly is represented with considerable truth and feeling. We give 
the following short extract. The deserted monarch, after having 
counterfeited a cheerful intrepidity in the midst of his officers, 
thus addresses himself to Othus in private : 

‘ Constan, ———_—_—Here by thy friendly side, 
lil give my heart a little breathing space ; 
vor. v. No. 10 Dd 
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For oh! the gen’rous love of these brave men, 
Holding thus nobly to my sinking fate, 
Presses it sorely. 
Frem thee nor from myself can I conceal 
The hopeless state in which I am beset. 
No foreign prince a brother’s hand extends 
In this mine hour of need ; no christian state 
Sends forth its zealous armies to defend 
This our begirded cross : within our walls, 
Tho’ with th’ addition of our later friends, 
T cannot number soldiers ev’n sufficient 
To hold a petty town ’gainst such vast odds, 
I needs must smile and wear a brow of hope, 
But with thee, gentle Othus, I put off 
All form and seeming ; I am what I am, 
A. weak and heart-rent man.—Wilt thou forgive me ? 
For Lin truth must weep. 
Yes, unrestrained weep, thou valiant soul 
With many a wave o’er ridden! Thou striv’st nobly 
Where hearts of sterner stuff perhaps had sunk : 
And o’er thy fall, if it be so decreed, 
Good men will mourn, and brave men will shed tears, 
Kindred to those which now thou shed’st. Thy name 
Shall in succeeding ages be remembered, 
When those of mighty monarchs are forgot. 
Deceive me not; thy love deceiyeth thee 
Men’s actions to futurity appear 
But as th’ events to which they are conjoined 
To give them consequence. 
O no, good Othus, fame I leok not for. 
But to sustain inheaven’s all-seeing eye, 
Before my fellow men, in mine own sight, 
With graceful virtue and becoming pride, 
The dignity and honour of a man. 
Thus station’d as I am, I will do all 
That man may do, and I will suffer all— 
My heart within me cries, that man can suffer. 
Shall low-born men on scaffolds firmly tread, 
For that their humble townsmen should not blush, 
And shallI shrink ? No, by the living God! 
I will not shrink, albeit I shed these tears. 
I would, God knows, in a poor woodman’s hut 
Have spent my peaceful days, and shar’d my crust 
With her who would have cheer’d me, rather far 
Than on this throne ; but, being what I am, 
I'll be it nobly.’ p. 335-36-37. 
In the scene of the insurrection, the weakness of his character, 
or rather the preponderating influence of his domestic affections, 1° 
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represented perhaps a little too plainly. When he proposes to 
go and repel the insurgents in person, Valeria addresses him. 
——__———0, no! thou shalt not go! 
Yea, I am bold! misfortune moeks at state, 
And strong affection scorns all reverence : 
Therefore, before these lotds, ev’n upon thee, 
Thou eastern Cesar, do I boldly lay 
My woman’s hand, and say, “ Thou shalt not go.” 
* Constan. Thy woman’s hand is stronger, sweet Valeria, 
Than warrior’s iron grasp, 
But yet it may not hold me. Strong affettion 
Makes thee most fearful where no danger is. 
Shall eastern Cesar, like a timid hind 
Scar’d from his watch, conceal his cowering head? 
And does an empire’s dame require it of him ? 
‘ Valeria. Away, away with all those pompous sounds ! 
I know them not. I by thy side have shar’d 
The public gaze, and th’ applauding shouts 
Of bending crowds: but I have also shar’d 
The hour of thy heart’s sorrow, still and silent, 
The hour of thy heart’s joy. I have supported 
Thine aching head, like the poor wand’rer’s wife, 
Who, on his seat of turf, beneath heaven’s roof, 
Rests on his way.—The storm beats fiercely on us: 
Our nature suits not with these worldly times, 
To it most adverse. Fortune loves us not; 
She hath for us no good: do we retain 
Her fetters only? No, thou shalt not go! 
(Twining her arms round him.) 
By that which binds the peasant and the prince, 
The warrior and the slave, all that do bear 
The form and nature of a man, I stay thee! 
Thou shalt not go. 
* Constan. Wouldst thou degrade me thus ? 
‘ Valeria. Wouldst thou unto my bosom give death’s pang ? 
Thou lov’st mé not, 
‘Constantine (with emotion, stretching out his hands to his friends, 
who stand at some distance) 
My friends, you see how I am fetter’d here. 
Ye who have to my fallen fortunes clung 
With gen’rous love, less-to redeem their fall 
Than on my waning fate bynoble deeds 
To shed a ray of graceful dignity : 
Ye gen’rous and devoted ; still with you 
I thought to share all dangers: go ye now, 
And to the current of this swelling tide 
Set your brave breasts alone. (Waving them off with his 
hand, and then turning to her.) 
Dd2 
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Now, wife, where wouldst thou lead me ? 
‘VaLeRia (pointing with great energy to the friends who are turning as 
if to go out) 
There, there! O, there! thou hast no other way.’ 
p- 305-06-07. 

In the subsequent scene of the quelling of the insurrection, 
Miss Baillie appears to us to have mmitated her own representa- 
tion of the suppression of the mutiny in Count Basil ; and, like 
other imitators, to have fallen very far short of the original. 

The last parting scene between the imperial personages is state- 
ly on the part of the lady. 

* Constan. Good-morrow, noble brothers and brave leaders : 

Are we all here convened ?>——Now, Valeria! 
‘Valeria. I understand that smile. 

Here with thy gen’rous friends, whose love to thee 

Most dearly celled in my heart I wear, 

And unto whom I have desired much, 

Before we part these grateful thanks to pay— 

Here to those noble friends, and to God’s keeping, 

I leave thee.——-Yet, be it permitted me— 

For that thy noble head and lib’ral brow 

Have ever cheer’d me as my star of day, 

Blessings and blessings let me pour upon them? 

(Putting her hand upon his head fervently, and kissing his 
Sorchead,) 

For that thy gen’rous breast has been the hold 

Of allmy treasur’d wishes and dear thoughts, 

This fond embrace. (Embracing him.) 

Yea, and for that thou art 
My sire, and soy’reign, and most enour’d lord, 
This humble homage of my heart receive, 
(Kneeling, and kissing his hand.) 

‘Constantine (Raising and embracing her with great emotion.) 

No more, my dearest and most noble love! 

Spare me, O spare me! Heaven be thy protection! 

Farewel!’ p. 406, 407. 

The scenes in the Turkish camp are not good. The big blu» 
tering of despots, and the crouching adulation of slaves, admit 
of little variation. It is probably a mistake, however, to suppose 
that the sultan was as despotic, or his vizirs and generals as obse- 
quious in the days of Mahomet the Second as in those of Selim 
the Third. There is something striking in the following passage. 
Mahomet, making the rounds of his camp the night before the 
grand attack, attended by a single officer, comes in one quarter so 
near the walls of the devoted city, as to hear the murmur that 
issues from her gates, and asks 
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‘ What sounds are these ? 
© Osmir. Hast thou forgot we are so near the city ? 
it is the murm’ring night-sounds of her streets, 
Which the soft breeze wafts to thine ear, thus softly 
Mix’d with the chafings of the distant waves. 
‘Manomert eagerly.) 
‘And let me listen too! I love the sound! 
Like the last whispers of a dying enemy 
It comes to my pleas’d ear. (Laistening.} 
Spent art thou, proud imperial queen of nations, 
And thy last accents are upon the wind. 
Thou hast but one voice more to utter; one 
Loud, frantic, terrible, and then art thou 
Amongst the nations heard no more. List! list! 
I like it well! the lion hears afar 
Th’ approaching preygiand shakes hig»bristling mane, 
And lashes with his tail his tawny sides, 
And so hear I this city’s nightly sound. 
Silent shall be the march: nor drum, nor trump, 
Nor clash of arms, shall to the watchful foe 
Our near approach betray: silent and soft, 
As the pard’s velvet foot on Libya’s sands, 
Slow stealing with crouch’d shoulders on her prey.’ p. 372-5 


Miss Baillielsays, somewhere in her preface, that this play was 
written with a view to its being represented on the stage, and 


apologises for the quantity of pomp and scenery whieb it exhibits, 
from'the degive she felt of indulging the taste of the spectators in 
these particulars. Now, ifwe had not read thigvex lanation, we 


will gonfess that we Should have been disposed to seek an apology 
for the peculiarity to which she alludes, in the very opposite sup- 
position, andeshould have excused several of the magginal ex- 
positions of the seene, by suggesting that the play was not in- 
tended for actual’representation. It appears to us, indeed, that 
a very great part of the last act would not admit of representa- 
tion. It opens with a view of the assault, with artillery and 
* battering’ engines, playing op the walls, houses tumbling down, 
and soldiers marching, together with ‘a prospect of the breach, 
in the baek’ground, with the confused fighting of the pesicged, 
enveloped in clouds of dust and smoke.’ After a good-deal o 

hard fighting, and loudshouting, under the vety"eyes of the spec- 
tators, there is ‘a terrible neise Of arms, 8. and presently one 
of the pillars in the middléf the,stage falls down, and opens a 
wider view of the battle, and the Turks areseen rushing through 
the breach, and carryingievery thing before them.” Now, all 
this may be Soacethed perbaps with great eloquence and effect ; 
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but does Miss Baillie really believe it possible, by any effort of 
mechanism, to represent it to the eye, within the walls of a 
theatre, in such a way as not to be absolutely ridiculous? There 
is a city taken by the Turks, we believe, in the celebrated en- 
tertainment of Blue Beard; but we scarcely imagine that Miss 
Baillie had it in view to enter into competition with that merito- 
rious performance. 

The death of Constantine, who falls fighting bravely in the 
breach, and the distracting anxiety of Valeria, are represented 
with truth and simplicity, rather than with great pathos or effect. 
In the midst of the conflict, the empress, cat with the grow- 
ing noise of the battle, and ignorant of its issue, is represented 
as traversing her apartment with agitated steps, and thus saying 
to an attendant— 

‘Oh, will this state of fous agony 
No termination have! Send out, I pray thee, 
Another messenger. 
Indeed I have in little space of time 
Sent many forth, but none return again. 
In little space! Oh it hath been a term 
Of horrible length! such as rack’d fiends do reckon 
Upon their tossing beds of surgy flames, _ 
Told by the lashes of each burning tide 


. 


That o’er them breaks,—Hark! the quick step of one 


With tidings fraught! Dost thoy not hear it? 
No; 
I hear it. not 
Still i it the false coinage of my*feags ? 
Ah! hearing, sight, and every sensé is now 
poise and deceitful grown.—I’ll sitape down, 
nd think no more, but let the black hour pass 
In still and fixed stupor o’er my head. Sits down upon a low 
seat, and supports her bended head upon both her hands.) 
‘Lucia (listéning.) 
* Now I do hear the sound of real feet 
In haste approaching. 
‘Vaveria (starting up.) 
» ‘Some one brings us tidings. 
“What may'they be? Quick stepgshould bring us good. 
(Enter Messencer.) » ; 
Say all thou hast to sayyand say it quickly. 
If it be géod hold up thy blessed hand, 
AndT will bless the teken.—WNo, thou dost not ! 
"Tis evil then.—How is it with my lord ? 
What dangers stil] eacompass Him ? 
No dangers. 
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‘ Valeria. And dost thou say so with that terrible look ? 
Is he alive? Have all deserted him? 
‘ Mess. “No, round his body still some brave men fight, 
And will not quit him till they be as heis.’ p. 417, 415. 


When the massacre is at last arrested by the command of Ma- 
homet, the effects of the respite thus brought to the survivors is 
described with great force in the following passage— 

‘ Officer. Like a sudden gleam 
Of fierce returning light at the storm’s close, 
Glancing on horrid sights of waste and sorrow, 
Came the swift word of peace, and to the eye 
Gave consciousness of that which the wild uproar 
And dire confusion of the carnage hid. 

‘ First Woman. 
* Alas! be there such.sights within our walls? 
fficer. ‘ Yes, maid, such sight® of blood ! sugh sights of nature ! 

In expectation of their horrid fate, 
Widows, and childless parents, and ‘lorn dames, 
Sat by their unwept dead with fixed gaze, 
in horrible stillness. 
But when the voice of grace was heard aloud, 
So stnengly stirr’d within their roused souls 
‘Thedove ofjlife, thatjeven amidst those horrors, 
A jOy ‘Was seen—joy hateful and unlovely. 
i sawan aged man rise from an heap 


Of guizgly dead, whereon, new murder’d, lay 
His sof and grandsons, yea, the very babe, 
Whose cradle oa rock’d with palsied hands, 


wAnd shake hi#greflocks at the sound of life 
With animation wild and horrible ! 
I saw.a mother With her murder’d infant 
Still in her arms fast lock’d, spring from the grou? 
No, no! I saw it not! I saw it not! 
It was a hideous Sate of my mind” p. 420, 421, 


Valeria stabs, herself in presence of Mahomet, and, with her 
dying voice, entreatsOthus, who m she does not know to be mor- 
tally wounded, toreeord and Wists the visittiesof her husband; 
then, seeing aim Took pale and sad, she says— 

~ ¢ What means that woeful motion of thy head ? 
Mine eyes wax dim, or do I truly see thee ? 
y'visage has a strange and ghastly look : 
How is it with thee ? ~ 
‘ Othus. As one who standeth at the city’s gate, 

Through which his earlier friends have past, and waits 
Impatiently, girt in his traveller’s robe, 
To hear the welcome creaking of its!§ars. 

Valeira. Ah! art thou wounded then? Alas alas! 
Art thou toe of our company ? sad trav’Jers 
Unto a world unknown. 
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* Othus. Nay, say not sad, though to a world unknown. 
The foster’d nursling, at th’ appointed season, 
Who leaves his narrow crib and cottage home 
For the fair mansion of his lordly sire, 
Goes to a world unknown. 

‘Valeria. Ay, thou wouldst cheer me, and I will be cheer'd. 
There reigns above who casts his dark shade o’er us, 
Mantling us on our way toglorious light.’ p. 433. 

Mabomet, who has been represented all along as envying and 
admiring the high spirit and generous attachment of the Chris- 
tian leaders, turns round to them after this scene, and says— 

* Ye valiant men, who have so'serv’d your prince, 
There still is in the world a mighty monarch, 
Who, ifhe might retain you near his throne, 
Shall he saysnear his hea such dear zeal ? 
Would thinkhis greatness honour’d. 
Great sultan, thou hast conquered with such arms 
As power has given to thee, th’ imperial city 
Of royal Constantine : but other arms, 
That might the friends of Constantine subdue, 
Heav’n has denied thee. 
‘ Rodrigo. No, mighty prince ; they who have serv’d fr love, 
Cannot like flying pennants be fransferr’d » *~ 
From bark to bark. , : 
‘ ManomeEr (impatiently.) 
‘T understand you well, and you are free. 
Mine.arms, such as they are, of heav’n are blegs’d ; 
That is enough. » 
* Othus. That were indeed enough; buf hea¥en oftimes 
Success bestows where blessing isdenied.’ p.436, 497. 

From the large extracts which we have given ftom this trage- 
dy, our readers will easily conclude that we,think more favour- 
ably of it than of any of its companions; and we hope that the 
perusal ofthese passages will induce them to concur in that opi- 
nion. With a number of very gross defeets.in the management 
and execution,,ityhas in most of'the important scenes, a degree 
of truth, simplicity and vigour, which are of the best example in 
the present state of the British drama : and the diction, though in 
some measure distorted by too sedulous an intitation of Massin- 
ger and Shakespeare, is always sustained by a ‘spirit of poetry 
which would redeem greater deficiencies. 

Upon the whole, however, we are afraid that this volume will 
by no means add to Mis Baillie’s reputation. A pretty large 
proportion of it is unequivocally ‘bad, and those parts which 
might have appeared excellent in an unknown writer, make but 
an indifferent figure when contrasted with her own previeus 
productions. “We have the’ less hesitation in expressing thus 


+ 


. 


. 
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freely our sense of the deficiencies of this publication, as the 
writer has already obtained an established reputation, and seems, 
from some expressions in her preface, to be sufficiently aware of 
the extent of her claims on the public indulgence.” ‘That she 
has very extraordinary talents for dramatic poetry, is unquestion- 
able; but the more rare and precious those talents are, the more 
it must exeité our regret to see them wasted in injudicious ex- 
ertions, or disappointed of their high reward by precipitate, pro- 
fuse, or unadvised publication. e have great respect for 
Miss Baillie’s qualifications; but we wish her to respect herself, 
and to respect the public, a little more than she seems to do. 
Hers are not the talents that are calculated to enchant an idle and 
undistinguishing multitude ; her voice is pitched for anarrowerand 
more select audience ; and she ought to recollect, that, in such cir- 
cles, the praise that is gained by genius may,easily be forfeited by 
security. We earnestly exhort Miss Baillie to write no more co- 
medies ; to keep her assay tragedies in her portfolio ; and not to 
give any new ones to the world, till she has submitted them to 

ie revision of some experienced and impartial friend: her ori- 
ginality cannot now be subjected to any imputation, and though 
she will not easily meet with a superior in genius, it will not be 
difficult for her to find an i8truetor in taste. 


Art. XIII. Précis Historique de la Revolution Frangaise Conven- 
tion Nationale. Par Lacretelle, jeune. 2 vol. 24°. Paris, 
1802, 


C is not very wonderful, we conceive, although it certainly’ 
rather unfortunate, that the various accounts hitherto publish- 
ed, as histories of the French Revolution, have been but little 
calculated to satisfy the curiosity it has so powerfully excited. If 
time is found essential to mature the reflections of the historian, 
on the most comm@n national transactions ; how long an interval 
may we not reasonably anticipate, before we can ities’ a judici- 


ous or impartial account of that astonishing era? ‘Thescenes to 
be described still operate too forcibly on the recollection ofthe writ- 
er, and their effects are still too visible around him; andeven should 
no personal sufferings ornational animositi€gexasperate the feclings 
of the historian, the bare contemplation ofthe horrorsthat signalized 
the reign of the National Convention, might be sufficient to disturb 
his impartiality. In such a scene the relator is apt to be bur- 
ried away by indignation and abhorrence, and to faney that, by 
indiscriminate and profuse invective, he offers the best reparation 
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to outraged humanity, But it is not thus that mankind can reap 
the dear-bought fruits of experience. Errors of judgement are 
not to be classed with perverseness of design ; nor should the ex- 
cesses of an over-heated imagination be confounded with the 
atrocities of deliberate cruelty. Forgetting awhile his private opi- 
nions, the historian should endeavour to enter into the views of the 
different actors in this dismal tragedy: and carefully, distinguish 
how far the catastrophe, that eventually resulted from their con- 
dact, corresponded with the motives by which it was directed. 
Even now that the light of experience has come to guide our 
speculations, where is the man that will not confess the extreme 
difficulty (to use no stronger word) of clearly delineating the line 
of public duty which a real patriot ought to have pursued from 
the commencement of the French Revolution? To mark the er- 
ror, that actually proved a fruitful source of calamity, is now indeed 
an easy task; but if fancy itself is bewildered in compote the 
means by which a prosperous issue might have been secured, in- 
dulgence surely is due to those who acted immediately under the 
misruling influence of so perplexing a situation. Indulgence, 
therefore, ought to prevail in the breast of the author who under- 


takes the history of these awful times. But while Royalists, 
Constitutionalists and Republicans, are still a the cruel 
extinction of their hopes, by the untoward progress o 


the revo- 
Jution (and what writer can be without predilection to one or 
other of these parties ?) is there not too much reason to fear, that 
disappointment will seek vent in the asperity of animadversion, 
and pervert the truth and candour of inquiry ? 

Yet, though a time when animosities have scarcely abated their 
vigour is peculiarly unseasonable for the writing of history, et 
lic curiosity demands, and various motives urge individuals to 
supply details on a subject which commands so universal an in- 
terest. It must therefore be considered as fortunate, if, under 
such circumstances, a publication shoald appear, which, how- 
ever unequal! to the highest standard, exhibits at least an impartial 
narrative, enlivened by judicious and temperate observations. To 
this commendation the work before us appears to be fully 
entitled, It is written throughout with a dispassionate candour to 
which the more praise is due, as it isthe production of a person 
by no means a stranger to the characters or events he is describ- 
ing. M. Lacretelle, we should imagine to be a friend of limited 
monarchy ; but neither royalists nor republicans can eharge him 
with unfairness. Their conduct, in many instances, is mentioned 
in such terms, that the party attachments of the writer are scarce- 
ly discernible. Even the Jecohin faction must do justice to the 
extent of bis candour; the impetuous fury ef Danton and his 
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followers is distinguished, in his pages, from the cool systematic 
barbarity of Robespierre, St. Just,Collot D’Herbois, Couthon,and 
Billaud-Varennes. 

Had M. Lacretelle displayed more comprehensive views of his 
subject, or observed at least a clearer and more connected ar- 
rangement of events ; we should have had more reason to lament 
that his work isieonstructed on so very abridged ascale. The 
principal facts; though distinctly, and in themselves fully, presen- 
ted, are rather exhibited as detached pictures, than adjusted in 
their relative positions to each other. The reader is thereby fre- 
quently left to conjecture the influence of contemporary events 
on the leading transactions ; and we have often been indebted, 
for just views of their dependencies, to the chronological table 
which is prefixed to this history. 

The style of M. Lacretelle is not, upon the whole, such as will 
appear agreeable to an English cathe: It is not deficient in 
neatness or perspicuity, but it is affectedly broken into short 
smart sentences, and perpetually seeks to borrow energy from 
ietaphor, and vivacity from antithesis. 

At the period with which this work commences (the meet- 
ing of the national convention) affairs were overcast with a set- 
tled gloom, that countenanced the fears of the most desponding. 
France had already seen two successive legislatures. On the 
convocation of the States-General, lively expectations had per- 
vaded even distant countries. The numerous imperfections of 
the ancient monarchy were generally admitted; and few persons 
comparatively, were adverse to the efforts of a populous and 
civilized nation, to restrain, by constitutional boundaries, the 
vast and undefined powers of the crown. In the progress to 
this desirable end, unpromising appearances were soon manifest- 
ed. It was confirmed (for, before, it needed not demonstration) 
that the attempt of transforming into free men, a people, nurs- 
ed from earliest infancy im’the habits of a despotic government, 
and utterly unused to the exercise of political rights, cannot be 
carried into execution without the most violent convulsions. 
Popular disorders broke out in several quarters ; the members of 
the National Assembly were placed in a critical dilemma ; a dis- 
ordered state of the finances had given birth to the first oppor- 
tunity of establishing a free constitution; they were eager to 
improve it, in opposition to every effort apprehended from the 
court. ‘Though many were able to discover the seeds of future 
danger in the growing fermentation among the lowest orders, 
yet the power, which they had been longest taught to feel and 
to dread, was viewed in the most formidable light by the majori- 
ty; and the unsteady, irresolute character of the benevolent 
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Louis, misconceived, or misrepresented as insincere and hypo- 
critical, confirmed their purpose of divesting the monarch of every 
efficient prerogative. it was not till they had annibilated every 
thing of royalty but the name, that they became sensible that 
they had, at the same time, removed every barrier against the 
license of the populace. With a timidity, the example of 
which was but too often imitated afterwards,by their country- 
men, they shrunk from a resistance which might still have been 
effectual ; and while they thus devolved on the legislative assem- 
bly the task of supplying a remedy, of which they felt and ac- 
knowledged the necessity, they strangely excluded from it the 
very persons from whom it was most to be expected. Wasit 
pusillanimity, affecting the cover of self-denial ; or real, though 
mistaken disinterestedness, or pitiful jealousy of rival talents, 
that gave birth to the decree, which rendered ineligible for the 
new legislature every member of the National Assembly ? Thus 
were the most eminent politicians in France, men enlightened by 
reflection on a short but instructive career, virtually banished from 
the councils of their country. 

If the errors of an assembly, that united the greatest talents, 
were to be traced to a want of practical experience, how far from 
encouraging was the prospect that opened with its successor? 
‘The novelty of political discussions had produced a considerable 
ferment in the public mind ; the attachment to the Sovereign had 
been greatly enfeebled, by the unfortunate flight to Varennes, 
and the suspected conspiracy of the court with the powers arm- 
ed against France. Under circumstances thus unfavourable the 
members of the new Assembly were elected. 

The party that soon obtained in it a decisive ascendancy, was 
chiefly composed of deputies from the department of the Gi- 
ronde. Most of these persons were very young, and many 
of them distinguished for talents, and zealously intent on the 
welfare of their country. But thesancient republics of A- 
thens and of Sparta had fired their imaginations; they were 
blind to the true character and habits off their countrymen ; 
and forgot that those republics had not sprung up on the 
ruins of despotism, nor amidst a general dissolution of mo- 
rals. ‘To destroy the constitution they were sworn to main- 
tain, was accordingly the secret wish of their hearts: the 
vanity of several hoped to eclipse their famed predescessors 
in the work of legislation. Yet some regard for their oath, 
aided by prudential considerations, restrained them from a- 
vowing their aim, and drove them to pursue it throughadis- 
guised and crooked policy. No system could have been more 
terrible than that which they adopted. They conceived the 
desperate project of employing the people, to effect the down 
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fal of royally, and the ponies of Paris assumed in their eyes 
the dignified character of the national representative : they con- 
certed the insurrection of the 2d of June, and afterwards that 
of the 10th of August, which drove their Monarch to seek 
the refuge of a captive within ‘the walls of the assembly. 
The Jacobins had seen, with secret exultation, the gradual 
erection of a. sovereignty, the reins of which must, they 
foresaw, be Wemately transferred into their hands. In all mea- 
sures that accelerated the ruin of legal authority, they had 
supported the Girondins with their votes; ~~ had also join- 
ed them when a too anxious regard for popularity had urged 
them to overlook, or to palliate, the sanguinary excesses that 
provoked the animadversions of the constitutional party. But 
their policy, as well as theirlanguage on these occasions, drew 
a visible line of separation betweenthem. They boasted, be- 
fore the popular assemblies, of the marks of odium and ig- 
nominy with which they were branded by their rivals; be- 
cause, instead of offering a timid and insincere apology, they 
had boldly avowed their warm approbation of every act of the 
sovereign people. They cautioned them assiduously not to 
look for friends among men who flattered them indeed as in- 
struments by which they hoped to secure their own elevation ; 
but to vest their entire confidence in a party, wholly and ar- 
dently intent on exalting the lowest orders of society. 

The 10th of August completed their triumph. They were 
now sanctioned, by the example of their opponents, in excit- 
ing the people to open insurrection : oi were able to form a 
pretty correct estimate of the impunity that would attend any 
conspiracy. Inthe midst of the trepidation and disorder creat- 
ed by the near approach of the combined armies to the metro- 
polis, they rose upon the municipality ; replaced its members by 
creatures devoted to themselves; assassins were despatched to 
the different prisons, and massacred the defenceless victims con- 
fined there on the most vague suspicions. The Legislative Assem- 
bly heard, while sitting, the report of this horrid outrage; and — 
awaited, in silent and lethargic terror, the period of its consum- 
mation. Expiring, agreeably to what was still called, the con- 
stitution, a few days alter, its members separated ; having mere- 
ly vented, in empty declamations, the feelings that ought only 
to have been satisfied by the most terrible example of retri- 
bution. 

Such was the hopeless termination of this second Legislature, 
and such the auspices that ushered in the National Convention ; 
of which we are now to attend to the general outlines. In Pa- 
ris, and even in remoter districts, the elections had proceeded 
under the impressions of terror, which the 2d of September had 
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diffused. A horde, such as the world had not till then seen ar- 
rayed in'the garb of legislators, crowded the side of the Assem- 
bly to which they gave the ero of the Mountain, glorying 
in Danton, Robespierre and, Marat as their chiefs. The opposite 
benches are occupied by the great majority of members, but 
they were not alike united into one compact ay At first in- 
deed they seemed wholly devoted to the Giro ; they joined 
in their cries of vengeance against the assassins of September, and 
the authors of various outrages committed in other Riartars But 
as Mr. Lacretelle observes, 

‘ Among those who supported them at present, all did not approve 
of their conduct in the preceding Assembly. ‘The Girondins were not 
followed with blind devotion; their views often appeared too subtle, 
and at other times dangerous ; they betrayed too evidently a puerile re- 
gret for their former popularity, and were still but too prone to make 
imprudent sacrifices for the chance of regainingit. They offended on 
two or three occasions, but especially on one of great importance, men 
of consciences less pliable than their own; but, what proved still more 
fatal they experienced the utmost treachery from some of the new de- 
puties, who had eagerly courted their connexion. Barrere, whether 
his vanity was hurt, or his timidity had already caughtthe alarm, este- 
blished a party independent of the common cause; one of those mixt 
parties, to which the vulgar crowd in assemblies ever repairs for safety, 
on the approach of alarming storms; one of those parties that crouch 
under every threat, yet seem to dictate every law ; that destroy the 
good of every measure by dint of modifications ; and arrest the eourse 
of crimes, only to give more maturity to their contrivance.’ 


The abolition of Royalty, proposed, equally to the mortification 
and surprise of the Girondins, by Collot D’Herbois, one of the 
September assassins, and voted with tumultuous acclamation at 
the firsi sitting of the Convention, had alone retarded the attack 
with which they were intent on overwhelming their adversaries. 
The contest was opened by Lasource og the 25th of September. 
He set forth in glowing colours the atrocities that had been we 
petrated, and represented them as the prelude of a projected Die- 
tatorship. Cries of ‘ Name the Dictator!’ resounded through 
the hall. Inthe confusion of voices, the names of Danton, Re- 
bespierre, Marat, were distinctly heard. The particulars of this 
ne are peculiarly interesting. The Girondins were now in 
the plentitude of their strength ; and this first trial demonstrates 


a total want of concert —— the adversaries of the Jacobins, a 


predominant timidity in the Convention,and the overawing influ- 
ence of the furies that filled its galleries, which could not bat be 
improved by ordinary dexterity, into the ultimate triumph of the 
most abandoned ruffians. The stentorian voice of Danton first 
commanded a hearing. By artfully reviving the insidious and 
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truly unmeaning charge of "federalism against the Girondins; be 
succeeded nevertheless in dividing their supporters. Robespierre 
next rose. 


‘Never did this frigid orator descend so far beneath the part which 
he was destined to fill. He exhausted the patience of the Assembly 
with his ponderous egotism and unmeaningness: at every moment, bit- 
ter sarcasme-agigalling apostrophes interrupted and perplexed him, 
without, however, affecting in the slightest degree the fatiguing mono- 
tony of his speeeh. One of his own party, a man named Osselin, yield- 
ed to his impatience. “Cease, Robespierre,” said he, “ to talk to 
us about thyself; answer this single question; Hast thou aspired to the 
Dictatorship?” Robespierre eyed him with savage flerceness; and 
that single glance must have been to him the presage of death. The 
members ended by enjoying the emotion and perturbation of the 
tyrant; and the idea of punishing him was most remote from their 
thoughts. Woe to the people, among whom the sense of ridicule en- 
feebles that of indignation! This sentiment seemed however to re- 
kindle at the sight of Marat. The public had long doubted the exist- 
ence of such a monster. The patriots themselves supposed, perhaps 
witheut believing it, that his sanguinary publications were the concealed 
crime of some royalist who sought to dishonour liberty by its excesses. 
There was however such a being! the 2d of September had revealed his 
existence; he was called a representative ofthe nation. He began his 
apology. How couldit be heard, and’how can I at this day retrace it! 
I shall present, without varying, the expressions, the prominent features 
of this speech, such as they were collected. “:Aceuse no man,” saidhe, 
“ Danton, Robespierre and others. I alone, I suggested the idea of 
a tribunate, triumvirate, dictatorship: call it as you will: I have no 
fears of being disowned by the people; they know my prineiples and 
my attachment to their interests. Yes—I declare it, painfully affected 
by the violent paroxysms with which my country was_convulsed, view- 
ing her on the point of being ingulphed@ in her own ruins, I saw one 
only chance of saving her, the Dictatorship; and I proposed it: but I 
wished that it should be committed to the hands of a man, upright, and 
ef an energetic characterfwho might, with calmness and with justice, 
eut off the heads of the guilty. Already a hundred thousand patriots 
have fallen, victims of iniquity; the lives of a hundred thousand more 
are still threatened. People! why didst thou not befieve me? Ii, 
the very day on which the Bastile was conquered, less deafto my voice, 
thou hadst laid low five hundred heads of machinators, thou hadst im- 
printed terror in the souls of the rest, and the new order of things would 
not have encountered so many obstacles.” 

*The Convention shuddered. Many members sprung from their 
seats to tear from the tribune the monster, the sight and the voice of 
whom they could not longer endure. Vergniaud obtains a hearing. 
“ How painful for me,” said he, “to replace at this tribune a man 
all drenched in calumnies, gall and blood!” The disgust he expresses. 
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every one appears to feel. Vergniaud forgets Robespierre and Danton, 
but he urges, with warmth the expulsion or punishment of Marat. 

reads a number of the Ami du Peuple, in which Marat estimated, with 
the most phlegmatic ferocity, that liberty could now only be secured 
by cutting off seventy thousand heads Shouts arise in the galleries, 
approving the calculation of Marat. Consternation spreads through the 
Assembly. The greater number of deputies still detest, proscriptions, 
but they fancy themselves surrounded by an army of prosefibers. Some 
desert the hall; they. say ’tis from horror at the recital Of Such atroci- 
ties, and they were called upon to punish them! Maratagain appears ; 
he avows the paper that has been read ; he shews another in which his 
eruelty is somewhat mitigated. The Mountain approves its principles 
with a thousand clamorous shouts; the remainder of the Convention is 
silent or scatters itself abroad. Marat adds insults to the fugitives. 
He himself announces his triumph. “Blush,” says he to his trem- 
bling colleagues, “at your own precipitation in accusing the patriots.” 
Drawing a pistol from his pocket, he proceeds. “If the decree of ac- 
cusation against me had been carried, I was resolved to blow out my 
brains at the foot of this tribune. This then is the fruit of my nightly 
vigils, of my labours, of my misery, of my sufferings! .Well, however, 
I will remain among you to brave your fury.” This consummation of 
effrontery is treated as madness. Fear hides itself under an affected 
contempt. “ Let us leave individuals,” exclaims Tallien ; “ secure 
the safety of the republic; decree that it is one and indivisible.” The 
decree iscarried. Thus, from this struggle, which the Girondin aceu- 
sers had opened with every presage of victory, there only results an ob- 
scure perfidious decree, worded as a fatal sentence upon their party, 
The whole character of the Convention is imprinted in this sitting. 
The events of that day must have completed the general conviction, that 
nothing but a military force could henceforward secure the freedom of 
debate. A decree had been early obtained to authorise such a measure ; 
owing to timidity or want of system, its execution was neglected. The 
Girondins hoped to overwhelm Robespierre by a more formal accu- 
sation ; Louvet undertook the charge ; his speech electrified the Con- 
vention. Instead of seizing the opportunity of summary justice against 
that sanguinary monster, they yielded to hidfequest of eight days for 
preparing his defence—for organizing the galleries in his favour. The 
result may be conjectured. What now suspended the vengeance of the 
Jacobins against opponents who had so flagrantly betrayed an irregular, 
unsteady, pusillanimous spirit? The fate of the captive Monarch re- 
mained undecided, and they resolved that Louis should prepare the way 
to the scaffold. 

‘The Girondins were on this occasion entangled in their own tor- 
tuous policy. In general, they were inclined to save the life of the 
King ; but their wild theories led them to compass this point through 
an appeal to the people at large, subsequently to his condemnation by 
the Assembly. Concurring therefore with the Jacobins on the first 
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question, “Is Louis guilty?” they secured to them a victory in the 
first instance, the consequences of which were irretrievable. Thirty- 
eight only out of 721 members had the courage to adopt the language 
ef Lanjuinais, “ You cannot be at once the accusers and the judges of 
Louis: Every one of you has previously delivered his sentiments ; ma- 
ny have done it with a scandalous ferociousness.” 


We wo th pleasure extract several passages in the ac- 
elle has given of the trial and condemnation of 
King ; they do equal honour to his heart, to his 
judgement, and to bis powers as a writer. But this is a subject 
familiar to most readers, and in our narrow limits we must give a 
preference to facts and details less generally known. . We shall 
insert, however, the particulars he has given’relative to the 
close of the scene. 

‘The inhabitants of Paris in arms were spectators of his execution, 
They had been assembled to protect it. The commune of Paris well 
knew that the immense majority of its citizens saw this sacrifice with 
horror.” It armed them, to remove every ground for its fears ; in other 
words, it marshalled them timid and suspicious under the command of 
its lictors. As courage is propagated in a multitude by the multitude 
itself, so its terror is never more profound than when reflected from 
every eye at once. The people, alarmed, repaired to their sections. 
Woe to the absent, their names were enrolled. On entering the ranks, 
each was astonished to meet with so many men eager for the blood of 
the King—all the dastardly had swolo the number. A double row of 
men, thus assembled, filled all the streets through which Louis was con- 
ducted to the scaffold. When they saw him, or fancied they saw him, 
(he was almost wholly concealed in the carriage by those along with 
him), the quivering arms seemed ready to fall from their hands. Fe- 
rocious cries were little reechoed—sobs were suppressed—every one 
feared to have been detected. But when Bouis had ceased to live, the 
public grief exhibited of itself a more striking testimony. Persons came 
back gloomy, absorbed in thought: the mob itself, whether from com- 
passion or disappointed cunjgsity, loaded Santerre with imprecations for 
having drowned the last words of the King. During the whole day 
Paris was still, almost a desert—the inhabitants shut themselves within 
their families to weep—the streets were only crossed at intervals by 
bands of ruffians, whose songs and barbarous dances were characteristic 
of fury, instead of joy they strove to imitate.’ 

The assassination of a Jacobin deputy who had voted for the 
death of the King, was followed with important consequences. 
Availing themselves of this event, to represent the common dan- 
ger by which both parties were threatened, some deputies pro- 
posed a reconciliation between the Girondinsand their opponents. 
This hollow truce was fatal to the former. As its price, they 
parted with their only prop, Roland, who was dismissed from his 
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Office of Minister of the Interior; the decree against the Sep- 
tembrisers was suspended. But the Jacobins could not long dis- 
semble their hostility: the heads of the leading Girondins were 
demanded at the bar of the Convention; a plot even was formed 
to assassinate the whole party within its walls. Had the Giron- 
dins improved, with the firmness and dexterity of which their ad- 
versaries afforded them so many examples, the detection and 
consequent failure of this conspiracy, it would be difficult to.cal- 
culate how nearly they might have approached to a final triumph. 
A commission of twelve was appointed, enipowered to take cog- 
nizance of all plots against the republic. ‘Phey began by arrest- 
ing Hebert, the eulbalent solicitor of the Commune of Paris. 
Their enemies were panic-struck ; they dreaded a formidable re- 
action; but when they saw no further blow attempted, their con- 
fidence returned, and they resolved to precipitate the fall of such 
timid adversaries. The Convention was besieged by tumultuous 
petitioners; the firmness of Lanjuinais for a time sustained the 
wavering resolutions of his colleagues ; but they yielded at length 
to the ignominy of releasing the prisoner, abolishing the commis- 
sion, and of allowing forty sous per day to the insurgents, authors 
of their humiliation. What barrier remained to protect them? 
Sensible they were now at the mercy of their opponents, several 
deputies friendly to them repaired to Danton. 


‘They had clearly observed that this powerful demagogue, though 
employing the commune as his instrument, viewed it with apprehension 
—that he thirsted less for vengeance than for rule. They came to of- 
fer him the Dictatorship. Danton appeared considerably staggered by 
this late proposal He thought that the danger might still be warded 
offby him ; but he distrusted the Girondins, and fancied they would not 
be disposed to ratify the treaty. He repeated, at different times, “They 
have no confidence,” and departed. It was no doubt the thought of 
despair to offer the Dictatorship to Danton. Had he been invested with 
it by the Convention, a reign violent, cruel) disgraced with a thousand 
traits of opprobium had commenced ; but it would have fallen far short 


of the tyranny, with a hundred thousand heads, that was established by 
the insurrection of the following day.’ 


The day alluded to is the famous 2d of June, that terminated 
in the arrestation of all the leading Girondins, and of sevefal in- 
trepid members who occasionally supported them. We must 
apologize for giving very partial extracts of a narrative that is 
worthy of being inserted at full length. 

The Commune of Paris, resolved on the downfal of the Gi- 
rondins, called all the sections to arms; carefully directing, how- 
ever, that to those of St. Antoine and St. Marceau should be as- 
signed the special service of overawing the Convention, and ot 
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proceeding to'what extremities the day might require. Henriot, 
a daring Jacobin, was appointed Commander in Chief. ‘The Gi- 
rondins, with their usual want,of concert, neither wholly absented 
themselves from, nor repaired in a body to the Convention. ‘The 
Assembly was, unknown to itself, beset on every quarter. 

‘ Henriot tted a body of petitioners'to pass through his ranks.— 
“ Deliver the people,” they cry, “ the traitorous and eonspiring de- 
puties.” “ Was itthen without reason,” exclaims Lanjuinais, “that we 
denouticed to’you the plots of an usurping Commune? Well, abandon 
now to that Commufe your colleagues, your authority, your honour.— 
Crouch under these few tyrants ; you who rejected the opportunity of 
punishing them ; or rather imitate us. Men, whom theymmore particu- 
larly threaten, await and brave their fury. You may make me fall be- 
neath their steel, but not at their feet.” The courage of a single man up- 
holds the Convention ; the murderous petition is rejected bythe order 
of the day. 

‘ A scene of tumult ensued—the sovereign people would be obeyed. 
Barrefe proposes, as a middle expedient, that the Girondins should sus- 
pend themselves. Four obey the invitation. Barbaroux,disdains the 
example—is torn from the tribune. 

‘ Lanjuinais hurries towagdsit. Legendre, then a fanatical follower of 
Danton, and even of Marat ; Legendre, who since opened his heart to hu- 
mane and generous sentiments, had the brutal ferocity of raising his hands 
against Lanjuinais, and threw him down. He had not affected the cou- 
rage, nor even the serenity of the upright man. The voice of Lanjuinais 
isagainheard. “The ancients, when they prepared a sacrifice, crowned 
their victim with flowers and garlands; and you, more cruel, you assault, 
with disgraceful blows ; yououtrage the victim that makes no effort to es- 
cape your knife.” The effect of these eloquent words was, to produce a 
momentary silence on the part of those executioners. , They heard, With- 
out daring to interrupt him ; the same orator threate&s them with the awe 
ful consequences of their triumph; their future dissentions; the horror 


attached to their names; and this greatest evil, that of having formed 


such a compact with a 4 that crimes henceforward would retain them 
inspite of themselves. e had not ceased speaking, when a part of his 


prediction seemed accomplishing.’ 

A friend of Danton had been insulted unknowingly by the mob 
surrounding the Convention. Danton, enraged, proposes that the 
whole Convention should go out to the armed body and make sure 
of its dispositions. 

‘ The Convention’arrives at a passage opening upon the Place du Ca- 
rougel. Henriot, his aides-de-camp, several members of the Commune, 
supported by a triple row of bayonets and pikes, come forward to close 
the issue. The President reads, with a timid voice, the decree that has 
been passed. “Return,” cries the Revolutionary General, “return to 
thy post!”  Darest thou give orders to the insurgent people? the peo- 
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ple wills that the traitors should be given up; give them up, or go back,”— 
He then exclaims, “Cannoneers, to your guns! Citizens, to arms!” Can- 
nons chargéd with grape are pointed against the Convention ; pieces are 
levelled against many of the deputies. They fly. Marat embraces Hen- 
riot, and thanks him in the name of the country. ‘The monster is heard 
on all sideswociferating, “ Comrades, no weakness! »-Don’t quit your post 
till they are delivered up!” The Conventional wrens a pas- 
Sage by two other outlets, anditwice it is again repulsed. t appears 
at the head of a hundred ruffians, ready to perpetrate any massacre at lis 
signal. “I order you,” he calls out to the Conveption, “I order youjin 
the name of the people, to go in, to deliberate and gbey.” The members 
reenterthe Assembly. A man who, by his infirmities, seemed fitted to be 
an objeet of pity, but was only a monster of iniquity, Couthon, With a tran- 
quil voice, with the most dreadful air, begins, “‘ Well, my coff¥agues, you 
have now convinced yourse]ves that the Convention is perfectly free. The 
horror of the people is only declared against faithless mandatories; but as 
for us, we are still environed with all their respect, with all their affection. 
What wait we for? Let us obey at once the calls of our conscience, and 
their wishes. I propose that Lanjuinais, Vergniaud, (then, followed twen- 
ty-seven names of the most eminent Girondins), be put in arrest at their 
respective homes.”—The decree was carried. ‘ 

History does not exhibit a more wonderful vicissitude of fortune 
than the triumphs of the Jacobins after this period. Hated evenin 
the convention ; detested by the great majority of the inhabitants 
of Paris; threatened with a civil war in seventy departments that 
promised at first to espouse the cause of the Girondins ; worsted 
already in many engagements with the Vendeans, who had raised 
the standard of Royalty ; the frontiers assailed by the best disciplin- 
ed armies of Europe ; the General that had led their armies to vic- 

of" abandoning'their cause. In scarcely eight months this awful 
waspect was completely changed ; and a division among themselves 
was the sole source of their ruin. 

It would evidently lead us into too wide a field, did we attempt 
to follow M. Lacretelle in his judicious*femarks on this variety 
of topics. Asa general observation, it ‘may be stated, that the 
same want of concert, which had proved so fatal to the Giron- 
dins in the Convention, attended them in theitflight. The Jaco- 
bins anticipated them in all their designs; and, by lavishing, mo- 
ney to the lowest populace, seduced them to their cause. The 
mutual hatred between the Republicans and Royalists not only 
prevented co-operation, but materially counteracted the progress 
of the latter, ‘They, from their perfect union and greater vigour, 
were by far the most‘formidable enemy of the Convention; and 
M. Lacretelle leaves his reader strong grounds to conjecture, that, 
had they obtained a timely supply, though ef ammunition only, 
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from Great Britain (which they repeatedly solicited), or-had not 
the King of Prussia, with singular inadvertence at least, permit- 
ted the entire garrison of Mentz to be sent against them, the is- 
sue of the contest mustyhave been widely different. With regard 
to the operations of the combined powers, he censures the long 
inactivity e Prince of Cobourg, at a crisis whenthe French 
army was’ totally disorganized by the defection of Du- 
mourier: and he characterises, in rather unqualified terms, the 
order of the Cabinet of St. James, so he st bis it, by which the 
forces of the Duké of York were separated from the main army ; 
an event followed"by our discomfiture at Dunkirk. The reduc- 
tion of Lyons after asiege, the account of which forms a most 
awful, yet interesting episode in his history, might, he imsi 

have been doubtful, had a diversion been effected on the 
Savoy, or had the Austrian and Prussian armies coupeliye the 
manner that was proposed. He taxes, moreover, the generals of 
the latter with an unaccountable and fatal siipineness in following, 
up their decisive successes at the lines of Weissemburg. 

But the great engine by which the Jacobins wet enabledite 
crush their ad¥ersaries, and to raise armies, which, accumulating 
like torrents, ultimately subdued resistance, was the terrible law 
of the 17th September, which consignéd to the prisons (an inter- 
mediate step to the guillotine) all persons reputed suspicious. 
From that decree there did not Sheol aane-oe-Ao term, whose legal 
import might be applied to at least four fifths of the population 
of France ; the means provided for its execution created a tyran- 
ny with branches more widely disseminated than the world had 
hitherto beheld. To the revolutionary committees was delegated 
the unlimited power of arrestation. ‘Of these,’ says M. La- 
cretelle, ‘ one at least was appointed in every village; Paris alone 
had forty-eight; in short, throughout the country, two bundred 
thousand men chosen from the dregs and refuse of society, were 
constituted sovereigi arbiters of the liberties and lives of the su- 
perior orders.’ Onéis astonished, that a law thus glaringly out- 
rageous, should not have operated an universal revolt ; stillmore, 
that when the seaffold afterwards daily streamed with blood, the 
same passive submission should have prevailed. M. Lacretelle re- 
marks, and no doubt with justice, that the war, which then 
threatened the very existence of the country, diverted a,spirit, 
which despair itself must have at last forced into action. Yet, 
after making every allowance for this, cam France escape the re- 
proaches of posterity for a total wattiof the most exalted cou- 
rage ? Courage in the field her inhabitants have unquestionably 
shewn : but there is a courage still superior, which, without any 
assurance of cooperation, with no views of glory and promotion 
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to suppert it, would have disdained to crouch beneath a vulgar ty. 
rant; intent, when friends, when a country pleaded for deliver. 
ance, at every risk, to try the chances of salvation. Of this heroic 
magnahimity no nation has afforded fewer striking examples. 

It would be painful to the reader, were we to select the shock- 
ing details that are given of the enormities that deto: ied and 
followed theyexecution of the Queen, and of distin- 
guished Girondins. We hasten to a more pleasing prospect, they 
divisions among the Jacobin party. The committee of Public 
Safety (a dictatorship barely modified) had be@n transferred from 
the hands of Danton into those of Robespierre/St. Just, Couthon, 
Billaud-V arennes, and Collot D’Herbois. Carnot, though a mem- 
ber, confined himself entirely to the war department. Danton 
had long been their rival in popularity and influence ;—he did 
not share’their insatiable cruelty ;—he was marked out for de- 
struction. 

‘ His revolutionary principles had long since met with their full gra- 
tification. ‘To abstain from a crime, necessary or barely useful, he re- 
puted weakness ; but to prolong crimes beyond necessity—never to en- 
joy the reward, and ever to continue their slave, excited equally his con- 
tempt and indignation. Terror indeed was his system ; but he thought 
of securing its effects with a‘sword suspended—not incessantly plunged 
in the breast ofa victim. He preferred a massacre to.a long succession 
of executions. 

He was duped by the hypocritical representations and friendly 

rofessions of Robespierre, who advised him a temporary retreat 
wai Paris; a fatal counsel with which he complied. M. Lacre- 
telle gives a truly curious account of the artifices by which Ro- 
bespierre still suceeeded in deceiving bim, on his return after an 
absence of nearly six months. He persuaded him that he sympa- 
thized“in all his horror against the revolutionary atrocities; that 
the Commune of Paris was their real author; and that a confi- 
dential union between them could aloneefféct their triumph over 
a formidable antagonist. He thus secured a cooperation that en- 
abled him to destroy that Commune, which had long been the 
object of his jealousy and apprehension. Danton, almost imme- 
diately after, fell the victim of his wnsuspicious temper. © The 
Committee of Publi¢ Safety now ruled supreme; and this, ac- 
cordingly ,,was the most sanguinary period of the reign of terror. 
But unbounded power necessarily sowed the seeds of dissension 
among its members. St. Just and Couthon, indeed, acknowledged 
the supremacy of Robespierre: but their colleagues were not 
equally humble. Collot D’Herbois, though he had lost a power- 
ful support in the Commune of Paris, still hoped to obtain the 
dictatorship from the hands of the vilest populace. The views of 
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Billaud-Varennes were not less lofty, but conducted with greater 
art.and dissimulation. 


‘I have already named,’ observes M. Lacretelle, ‘ two enemies of 
Robespierre among the colleagues of his tyranny, Billaud-Varennes 
and Collot D’Herbois. The first of these was the most formidable. 
Tbe hatred this monster bore to the whole human race, did not check 
him from fo all the combinations that were necessary tolinvolve 
a rival in ruip, Whe seconded him in all his projects of extermination. 
Both were ambitions of reigniug over the ruins and the tombs with 
which they had covered France. But Robespierre had reached the 
point where his ambition couldmo longer be concealed. Billaud was 
still able to dissemble his. Robespierre, tormented by the furies, lost 
each day the means of security and domination which he had derived 
from a tortuous mind, from an hypocritical, persevering character. He 
was a villain unmasked, whose every feint was divulged. He would 
have lost in an attempt to impose upon his enemies, the time it was.ne- 
cessary for him* to employ in their destruction. The tyrant was lugu- 
brious as death, which ever attended him in allhis steps: such, and 
perhaps more gloomy still, was Billaud ; but,more hardy in crimes, he 
enveloped his projects with deeper obscurity, prepared his blows with 
greater art.’ 


Robespierre conceived a scheme, which, even if it had been 
practicable, M. Lacretelle observes, the extreme poverty of his 
imagination must have rendered abortive—of establishing deism 


as the national religion, and of converting the pontificate into the 


step of his elevation to sole dominion. ‘The little sensation pro- 
duced on the public mind by his pompous installation, soon 
blighted his hopes; and, irritated by the opposition of Collot 
D'Herbois and Billaud, he wholly sboeniadl himself {rom the 
Committee of Public Safety, and resolved their destruction. From 
friendship, or interested views, they had shielded Carnot from 
his fury; and, postponing their hatred to their fears of Robes- 
pierre, they had equally refused to sacrifice the remains of Dan- 
ton’s party. Nothing is more curious in this history than the fol- 
lowing : 

‘ But it was for the first time Robespierre saw himself sole leader of 
a conspiracy. He now sunk beneath the weight of a part greatly superior 
to his strength, to his talents.,> .. . New vices, foreign to his temper, 
but superinduced by the unsufferable perturbation of his soul, added to 
the perplexity that bewildered his resolutions. That man, whoseheart 
was, I believe, never moved by the voice, by the appearanée of a wo- 
man, latterly abandoned himself to the grossest debauchery. Often 
stretched out in a park, whose proprietor had been his victim, surround- 
ed by the most, ferocious beings and the most degraded of womenyhe 
sought intoxication, sensual pleasures; and could only perhaps expe- 
rience their horrors. Who would believe it? The shocking Couthon 
essayed also the same debaucheries...... How many torments strround 
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ed Robespierre in this asylum ! (an ironmonger’s at Paris where he re- 
sided.) The papers there found confirm this assertion. He received a 
multitude of letters expressive of the wildest adoration ; but others con- 
tained threats, imprecations that must have congealed his blood. Read 
these appalling words that were addressed to him :—* This hand, that 
writes thy doom; this hand, which thy bewildered eye seeks in vain ; 
this hand, that presses thine with horfor, shall pierce thy inhuman 
heart. Every day I am with thee : every day I see thee ; at every hour 
my uplifted arm seeks thy breast. O thou vilest of mien! live still a 
while to think on me ; sleep to dream of me; let my image and thy feay 
be the first prelude of thy punishment! Farewell. Thisyery day, in 
beholding thee, I shall enjoy thy terror.’ 

The author of this striking apostrophe is unknown. An inex- 
plicable fatality seems to have urged Robespierre to give the sig- 
nal for his own destruction. On the 26th of July he harangued 
the Convention ; he revealed to it all the jealousies and fears that 
distracted him ; he designated the great majority of its members 
for vengeance,and yet concluded with proposing nothing. Alarm 
was general. The friends of Danton, by their dexterity, perse- 
verance and intrepidity, improved it into a bond of union between 
the different parties. ‘The decree for printing his speech was re- 
scinded after having been passed. ‘The night passed in mutual 
preparations for hostilities. Robespierre gave vent to his despon- 
dency in the Jacobin Club: they swore to extirpate his enemies, 
and lists were formed of the intended victims. The friends of 
Danton repaired to the surviving Girondins, conjuring them to 
join the next day in overwhelming the tyrant. With affected con- 
cern for their authority, they assured the Committee of Public 
Safety of their devotion and urged them toa decisive blow. It 
was struck on the following day. We must refer the reader for 
minute details to M. Lacretelle. A decree of accusation was car- 
ried against Robespierre, St. Just, Couthon, and Lebas. ‘The 
Convention now experienced a dilemma ; the Revolutionary Tri- 
bunal was wholly composed of their creatures. ‘ Providence’ says 
our author, ‘so erdered the subsequent events of the day, that 
it should prove the salvation of mankind.’ 

The arrested deputies had been commiticd to the charge of the 
Committees. The Jacobins rescued them from their feeble guards 
and equally delivered Henriot their general, who had been seized 
by order of the Convention. They collected their trained bands, 
and were now bent on a general massacre of the Assembly. Col- 
lot D’Herbois, with the utmost trepidation, announced their pro- 
ceedings and their designs. ‘ Let us return thanks to destiny,’ 
exclaims one of Danton’s partizans ; ‘ I prefer Robespierre in re- 
bellion to Robespierre in submission. We must have awaited his 
judgement : it is now decided.’ Let us outlaw him. The whole 
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commune is involved in the same decree. Barras is appointed 
commander of the national guard. Other deputies are despatch- 
ed to rouse the inhabitants of Paris in defence of the Conven- 
tion. 

‘ Barras did not chuse to wait till all his promised succours should ar- 
rive. He would not lose the opportunity of the first onset with men 
who had always been suffered to begin the attack. As soon as he had 
formed four or five battalions, “ My friends,” he cried, *'The Con- 
vention is disposed to reward your alacrity in coming first. "Tis you 
shall conduct the tyrant to it.” Applauses ensue—they march. It is 
the duty of the historian to observe here, that the battalions thus distingwish- 
ed for their diligence, were chiefly composed of artizans, men poor, who 
saw in Robespierre the author of massacres, for which they daily conceived 
increasing horror... .Barras arrives with his battalions: he had so dis- 
tributed them as to command every issue from the seat of the commune. 
Night concealed their small number. The victory, than which none 
more essential to nations was ever obtained, was not even disputed. Of 
so many assassins, not one sought the honour of perishing in battle. 
The dastardly Robespierre had not even appeared in the midst of his re- 
volutionary bands. ‘They laid down their arms on the first summons. . . 
The Revolutionary Tribunal was condemned to pass sentence upon 
them: It was executed on the 28th at four in the afternoon. They 
were dragged, covered with blood and with mud, under the eyes of a 
people delirious with joy. Never did criminal experience more dread 
ful agony than Robespierre. But, heaven and mankind, were they 
avenged |’ 

The history of the Convention from this period till the 4th of 
October 1795, when it was dissolved, is given in a very imperfect 
manner, from the very reduced scale of abridgement on which it is 
conducted. In the extracts which we have now given, we have 
chiefly had it in view to lay before our readers those parts of the 
story that are least accurately known in this country, and to di- 
rect their attention to those indications of temper and impartia- 
lity which appear to us to constitute its chief recommendation. 
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Arr. XIV. The Sabbath: A Poem. Second Edition, corrected 
and enlarged. To which are now added, Sabbath Walks. 
12mo. pp. 170. Edinburgh and London, 1805. 


E do not know whether to attribute the success of this little 
volume to the love of poetry or the love of religion ; but 

from one or both of these laudable dispositions, which are known 
to prevail with extraordinary vigour in this part of the united 
kingdoms, the publisher has been enabled to dispose of one en- 
tire impression in the course of a very few weeks; and we are 
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called upon to give some account of a second edition, before 
many of our English readers are likely to have heard of the pub- 
lication. ‘This is a duty, however, which we discharge with con- 
siderable pleasure towards this anonymous author; for he has much 
more merit than many of those with whose names the printers are 
familiar. 

The subject does not admit of much novelty% and according- 
ly, when the author sticks to it, he is far from being odginal. 
He indulges in digressions, however, with laudable liberality, and 
is not very scrupulous about the strength of the tie which con- 
nects them with the subject of his poem. 'Thus we are present- 
ed with a prison scene, and a dissertation on criminal law—a death 
and burial—a view of the slave trade—of emigrations from the 
Highlands—of the invasion of Switzerland and the Jewish jubi- 
lee—together with a variety of other topics that have not any im- 
mediate relation either to each other, or to the institution of the 
Christian Sabbath. None of these subjects, our readers will per- 
ceive, are new; nor is there any thing very striking inthis author's 
manger of treating them. He has borrowed, very freely indeed, 
from most of the English poets, though it should be observed in 
his favour, that he bas rarely made use of their words, and gene 
rally imitated their good passages. 

The poem is written, we think, partly upon the model of the 
Grave of Blair, from which the cast of the diction, and the ca- 
dence of the verse, appear to us to be evidently copied! and part. 
ly on that of the Task of Cowper, in which the author was pro- 
bably glad to find a precedent for his wanderings and digression: 
It opens with the following passage. 

* How stijl the morning of the hallow’d day! 
Mute is the voice of rural labour, hush’d 
The ploughboy’s whistle, and the milkmaid’s song. 
The scythe lies glitt’ring in the dewy wreath 
Of tedded grass, mingled with fading flowers, 
That yester-morn bloom’d waving in the breeze : 
Sounds the most faint attract the ear,—the hum 
Of early bee, the trick’ling of the dew, 
The distant bleating, midway up the hill. 
Calmness seems thron’d on yon unmoving cloud. 
To him who wanders o’er the upland leas, 
The blackbird’s note comes mellower from the dale ; 
And sweeter from the sky the gladsome lark 
Warbles his heav’n-tun’d song: the lulling brook 
Murmurs more gently down the deep-sunk glen ; 
While from yon lowly roof, whose curling smoke 
O’ermounts the mist, is heard, at intervals, 
The voice of psalms, the simple song of praise.’ 
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This passage has certainly some poetical merit ; but our readers 
will probably be more struck with the resemblance it bears to the 
following beautiful sonnet, which is too close, we think, for both 
of them to be original. 


Sonnet on Sabbath Morn. 

‘ With silent awe I hail the sacred morn, 

That scareely wakes while all the fields are still ! 
A soothing ealm on every breeze is borne ; 

A graver murmur gurgles from the rill ; 

And echo answers softer from the hill, 

And softer sings the lionet from the thorn ; 
The sky-lark warbles in a tone less shrill, 

Hail, light serene ! hail, sacred Sabbath morn ! 
The rooks sail silent by in airy drove ; 

The sky a placid yellow lustre throws ; 

The gales that lately sigh’d along the grove 
Have hush’d their downy wings in dead repose, 
The hovering rack of clouds forgets to move: 
So soft the day when the first morn arose ! 

Now, this sonnet, we have occasion to know, was written ap- 
wards of five years ago by Dr. Leyden, now of Madras; and 
though we believe it was never before printed, many copies of it 
have been in circulation among the poetical amateurs of this lite- 
rary metropolis. As there is no physical truth or propriety in 
considering Sunday as calmer than any other day in the week, the 
coincidence becomes the more suspicious: and if these suspicions 
be well founded, we beg leave to remind this author, that though 
it may sometimes be fair enough to borrow from a printed book 
without special acknowledgment, yet this is an indispensable cere- 
mony where we are indebted to the MS. of another for any thing 
which is printed as ourown. 

The most original, and perhaps the most striking passage in the 
poem, is that which describes the unhoused congregations and 
Sabbath devotions of the persecuted Presbyterians and Camero- 
nians in the days of Charles II. 


‘Long ere the dawn, by devious ways, 
O’er hills, through woods, o’er dreary wastes, they sought 
The upland moors, where rivers, there but brooks, 
Dispart to diff’rent seas: Fast by such brooks, 
A little glen is sometimes scoop’d, a plat 
With green sward gay, and flowers that strangers seem 
Amid the heathery wild, that all around 
Iatigues the eye : in solitudes like these 
Thy persecuted children, Scorta, foil’d 
A tyrant’s and a bigot’s bloody laws: 
There. leaning on his spear, (one of th’ array 
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That, in the times of old, had scath’d the rose 

On England’s banner, and had pow’rless struck 
Th’ infatuate monarch and his wav’ring host, 

Yet rang’d itself to aid his sondethron’d). 

The lyart veteran heard the word of God, 

By Cameron thunder’d, or by Renwicx pour’d 
In gentle stream : then rose the song, the loud 
Acclaim of praise : the wheeling plover ceas’d 

Her plaint ; the solitary place was glad, 

And on the distant cairns, the watcher’s ear 
Caught doubtfully at times the breeze-borne note 
But years more gloomy followed ; and no more 
Th’ assembled people dar’d, in face of day, 

To worship God, or even at the dead 

Of night, save when the wint’ry storm rav’d fierce, 
And thunder peals compell’d the men of blood 

To couch within their dens ; then dauntlessly 

The scatter’d few would meet, in some deep del! 
By rocks o’er-canopied, to hear the voice, 

Their faithful pastor’s veice : He by the gleam 

Of sheeted lightning op’d the sacred book, 

And words of comfort spake: Over their souls 

His accents soothing came,—as to her young 

The heathfowl’s plumes, when at the close of eve 
She gathers in mournful her brood dispers’d 

By murd’rous sport, and o’er the remnant spreads 
Fondly her wings ; close nestling ‘neath her breast 
They cherish’d cow’r amid the purple blooms.’ p. 18-20. 


The following sketch is not without merit— 


* Or turn thee to that house, with studded doors, 
And iron-visor’d windows,—even there 
The Sabbath sheds a beam of bliss, though faint ; 
The debtors’s friends (for still he hath some friends) 
Have time to visit him ; the blossoming pea, 
That climbs the rust-worn bars, seems fresher ting’d ; 
And on the little turf, this day renew’d, 
The lark, his prison-mate, quivers the wing 
With more than wonted joy. See, through the bars, 
That pallid face retreating from the view, 
That glittering eye, following with hopeless look, 
The friends of former years, now passing by 
In peaceful fellowship to worship God.’ _p. 27. 

The following similes we think are original,and possess cons'- 
derable poetical beauty— 
‘She smil’d in death, and still her cold pale face 


Retains that smile ; as when a waveless lake, 
In which the wint’ry stars al! bright appear 
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Is sheeted by a nightly frost with ice, 

Still it reflects the face of heav’n unchang’d, 

Unruffled by the breeze or sweeping blast.’ p. 22, 25. 
¢ He never longs to read the sadd’ning tale 

Of endless wars ; and seldom does he hear 

The tale of woe; and ere it reaches him, 

Rumour, so loud when new, has died away 

Into a whisper, on the memory borne 

Of casual traveller:—As on the deep, 

Far from the sight of land, when all around 

Is waveless calm, the sudden tremulous swell, 

That gently heaves the ship, tells, as it rolls, 

Of earthquakes dread, and cities overthrown.’ p. 57, 58. 


There are many other passages in the poem which bear marks 
of genius ; but the greater part of it is written in a heavy and 
inelegant manner. The diction throughout is tainted with vulgari- 
ty, and there is no selection of words, im or sentiments, to 
conciliate the favour of the fastidious reader. The author has 
evidently some talents for poetical composition, and is never abso- 
lutely absurd, tedious or silly ; but he has no delicacy of taste or 
imagination: he does not seem to feel the force of the sanction 
against poetical mediocrity, and his ear appears to have no percep- 
tion of the finer harmony of versification. If he be a young 
man, we think there are considerable hopes of him ; but if this 
be the production of maturer talents, we cannot in our conscience, 
exhort him to continue in the service of the muses. 

This volume, however, at all events, has nothing but its poe- 
tical merit to stand upon. It contains a good deal of doctrine 
and argumentation, indeed, both in the text and in the notes; 
but nothing that is not either very trite or very shallow and ex- 
travagant. The author talks very big about the inbumanity and 
injustice of imprisonment for debt, and about the cruel monopo- 
lies by which the Highland shepherds are driven from their moun- 
tains. He dogmatises in the same presumptuous style on the cha- 
racter of Bonaparte, and on the most adviseable plan for recruit- 
ing the British army, and seems as perfectly persuaded of his own 
infallibility upon all these subjects, as his readers, we apprehend, 
must be of his insufficiency. In a poem with such a title, it was 
certainly natural to expect some consistency in the ecclesiastical 
tenets of the author; but we have been completely baffled in our 
attempts to discover to what persuasion he belongs. He seems in 
many passages to be desperately enamoured of the old Covenant- 
ers, Cameronians and Independents, and gives some obscure hints 
of his intention to immortalize the names of their chief pastors 
in another poem ; but by and by we find him talking with great 
enthusiasm of the funeral service of the church of England, and 
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of the lofty pealing of the organ, both of which would have been 
regarded as antichristian abominations, either by the old Cove. 
nanters or by the modern Presbyterians of Scotland. To the 
principal poem are subjoined four small ones, describing a Sabbath 
walk in each of the four seasons of the year. They contain 
merely some description of the rural scenery appropriate to those 
seasons, and seem to have no necessary connexion with the Sab- 
bath. They are by no means without merit however, and give 
us rather a favourable impression of the author’s talent for :.. 
criptive poetry : the versification is smoother than in the long 
poem, and the pictures are sketched with greater truth and concise- 
ness. The whole publication indeed, though not entitled to stand 
in the first rank of poetical excellence, is respectably executed, 
and may be considered as very creditable, either to a beginner, 
orto one who does not look upon poetry as his primary vocation. 


Art. XV. An Account of the Astronomical Discoveries of Krr- 
LER: including an Historical Review of the Systems which had 
successively prevailed before his time. By Robert Small, D.D. 
Fellow o the Royal Society of Edinburgh. London: Printed 
for J. Mawman, 1804. One vol. 8vo. 


E history of astronomy may be distinguished into two grand 

periods. The first period commences with the origin of 
the science, and comprehends many centuries, terminating with 
the labours of Tycho Brahé. During this long interval, the theory 
of astronomy was guided by one prevailing principle, that of 
uniform circular motion; which, if it did not account for the 
celestial phenomena according to our notions of philosophy, 
served at least to connect in the imagination the various discor- 
dant motions observed in the heavens. This hypothesis, sugeee 
ted at first by its simplicity, became in a manner a sacred and 
indisputable principle, and at last formed the greatest obstacle to 
improvement in the science. 

The second period in the history of astronomy, commences 
with the discoveries of Kepler, and comprehends the present 
times. In the course of about two hundred years, the ancient 
theories have been destroyed; and of the labours of so many 
centuries, the modern astronomer retains almost nothing, except- 
ing the facts and observations that enable him to compare his own 
deductions with the former state of the heavens. ll the com- 
plicated phenomena anciently known, as well as many small irre- 
gularities, that nicer instruments and more accurate observation 
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have detected in later times, have been shewn to be the necessa- 
ry consequences of one common principle or general fact, modi- 
fied by the actual state of the system at some given epoch. The 
noble discoveries accomplished in this second period of the his- 
tory of astronomy, will ever be a favourite and instructive subject 
of contemplation to the true philosopher. In tracing the actual 
progress of the mind in its most successful investigation of natu- 
ral causes, he will form a just estimate of the object of human 
knowledge, and of the extent of the human faculties. 

The discoveries due to the sagacity and persevering research 
of Kepler, a German astronomer, born at Wirtemberg in 1571, 
make a capital part in the great body of astronomical science. 
The facts commonly known by the name of Kepler’s Laws, are 
indeed the ground-work of modern astronomy, on which the 
whole superstructure rests. Yet, of the merit of this great man 
little is in general known, excepting the mere result of his re- 
searches. Writers on astronomy are for the most part contented 
with enunciating, in few words, his more capital discoveries— 
or, if any of them enter into a detail of his labours, it is such a de- 
tail as serves rather to excite than to satisfy curiosity. 

It is, therefore, with pleasure, that we announce the present per- 
formance to the public. In a book of small magnitude, written 
with precision, and in a style simple and perspicuous, the author 
has communicated much valuable information, which can only be 
supplied by the original writings from which it is compiled. Dr. 
Small has, we think, with ability, filled up the chasm between the 
ancient and the modern astronomy; between that period of the 
science in which hypotheses predominated, and the present pe- 
riod in which hypotheses are rigidly subjected to the test of ex- 
periment, and are received into the class of legitimate truths, or 
rejected as spurious, according as they are found to tally with ob- 
servation or not. ‘The design of the author is thus stated in his 
own words : 

* As the discoveries of Kepler have contributed more than all other 
causes to raise the science of astronomy to its present state of improve- 
ment, they not only deserve full and particular explication, but also all 
the circumstances which led to them, and even the mistakes committed 
in their prosecution, become interesting objects of curiosity. It is a 
just observation of his, that we not only pardon Columbus and the Por 
tuguese navigators, for relating their errors ; the former in the discovery 
of America, and the latter in the circumnavigation of Africa; but should 
be deprived of much instruction and satisfaction if those errors were 
omitted. My principal intention, therefore, in the present publication, 
is to give a more full and particular account of Kepler’s discoveries, 
than any to be found in the usual systems, or the general histories of 
astronomy: and to extract the account from .his own investigations. ™ 
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These are chiefly contained in his Commentary on the Motions of Mars; 
and I have often regretted that a work, containing such invaluable disco- 
veries, should not be more generally and distinctly known. This work 
claims attention for another reason, that it exhibited, even prior to the 
publication of Bacon’s ovum Organum, a more perfect example, than 
perhaps ever was given, of legitimate connexion between theory and ex- 
periment; of experiments suggested by theory, and of theory submitted 
without prejudice to the test and decision of experiments. But, in order 
to form a just estimate of those discoveries, nay, perhaps, a distinct con- 
ception of the investigations by which they were produced, it seemed 
absolutely necessary to prefix an account of the more ancient astrono- 
mical theories, and of the principal phenomena which they were con- 
trived and supposed to explain.’ p. 1, 2. 

In the execution of this plan, Dr. Small, in his first chapter, 
gives a concise, but perspicuous statement of the more noted ce- 
lestial phenomena: And, in the three following chapters, he pro- 
ceeds to lay before his readers an account of the ancient theories, 
by which the various observed motions were connected together 
and explained. The author seems to have laboured this part of 
his work with diligence and success; entering into sufficient de- 
tail to convey real knowledge, and to enable his reader to accom- 
pany Kepler in his several researches; but at the same time 
avoiding too much prolixity in speculations, that are now of no 
further importance, than as they illustrate the period of astrono- 
my under review. In all the ancient systems, the predominant 
principle is the hypothesis of uniform motion in a circle. What- 
soever arrangement of the heavenly bodies was preferred, this 
prejudice had equal influence. The great problem that the an- 
cient astronomers proposed to themselves, was to reconcile the ob- 
served motions with their favourite principle. Copernicus, by re- 
viving the opinion of the Earth’s motion round the Sun, rendered 
the apparent motions of the other planets much more simple to 
the imagination: but so far was he from rejecting the established 
hypothesis of uniform circular motion, that his researches were 
guided by a desire to reconcile the planetary inequalities with that 
sacred principle, more perfectly than in the system of Ptolemy. 

If we examine the leading principle of the ancient astronomy, 
with the view of estimating its fitness to represent the planetary 
motions, we shall be forced to bestow on it the praise of ingenu- 
ity and happy contrivance. The angular motion of each of the 
planets, consists of two parts; one part increasing uniformly 
with the time; and another part that is periodical, and acquires 
all degrees of magnitude, within a certain limit in the several 
parts of the orbit. Now, of every such motion, we may affirm,. 
that it may be represented to any degree of accuracy, by the an- 
cient contrivance of epicycles and deferents. Accordingly, the 
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ancient systems represented, with tolerable accuracy, those obsetv- 
ed places of the planets that depended only on the real angular 
motions; as atthe oppositions. But they failed when applied to 
other positions of the planets and to the latitudes ; where the ap- 
parent places depend not only on the angular motions, but like- 
wise on the relative distances. Here then it was that all the an- 
cient systems were alike vulnerable ; and it was by a strict com- 
= of observation with theory, in such circumstances, that 

epler at last found himself obliged to depart from that prin- 
ciple of uniform circular motion, which had been consecrated by 
the unqualified assent of all his predecessors. 

In the fifth chapter, Dr. Small enters on his main design. A 
short account is given of Kepler’s family, of his first views and 
studies, and of his connexion with Tycho Brahé. Admitted to 
peruse the great collection of accurate observations accumulated 
by the Danish astronomer, Kepler proceeded to profit by his ad- 
vantages, and to verify his speculations by the test of experiment. 
In the 5th, 6th, and 7th chapters, the author details the prelimi- 
nary investigations that gradually paved the way to the discovery 
of the elliptic form of the planetary orbits. 

The situation of the heavenly bodies in respect to one another 
depends on two ow on the real angular motions, and on the 
relative distances. But when a planet is in opposition, the appa- 
rent places, as seen from the Earth and Sun, are coincident, and 
its position is affected only by the angular motions: And hence 
observations in opposition, being the simplest and least of all liable 
to inaccuracy, are of great use in astronomy. In the ancient sys- 
tems, it was by means of such observations alone that the orbits 
of the superior planets were determined. But in observing op- 
positions, a practice had been introduced, that in part defeated 
the very purpose for which such observations were preferred to all 
others. A planet was reckoned to be in opposition when its place 
in the heavens was removed 180° in longitude, not from the real 
place of the San, but from his mean place. It is evident that, - 
this practice, the observer was not situated in the same line with 
the Sun and the planet at the computed time of opposition; and 
therefore the apparent place of the planet was not entirely divest- 
ed of the second inequality, excepting in the rare case, where the 
true place of the Sun coincided with his mean place. ‘To this prac- 
tice Kepler objected. He conceived the design of determining the 
orbit of Mars from real, instead of mean, oppositions ; and heen- 
tertained the most sanguine expectations of completely reform- 
+ theory of the planets by his projected innovation. 

epler’s intended substitution of real or apparent, for mean op- 


positions, led him to examine the practice of astronomers in an- 
VOL. Vv. No. 10. Ff 
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other important point. It very seldom happens that a planet is 
found in the plane of the ecliptic, in which the motions of the 
Sun are performed; and, in order to ascertain the place of the 
planet in its orbit at the time of observation, a reduction from the 
ecliptic to the plane of the orbit becomes necessary. In examin- 
ing the ancient methods of reduction, Kepler found them to be 
erroneous and inconsistent ; and his investigations ultimately esta- 
blished this important conclusion, that the orbits of the planets 
are invariable planes, intersecting one another in lines passing 
through the Sun’s centre : 

‘An improvement’ (Dr. Small remarks) ‘more important, and of 
greater consequence, to simplify the science, than any which had been 
introduced in all the preceding ages ; and his suceessful and decisive 
establishment of its truth and propriety may be justly ranked among 
his greatest discoveries ; and equally deserves our attention with those 
which have been more generally celebrated.’ 

Kepler having overcome all the difficulties that opposed his pro- 
jected innovation, at last completed a theory of Mars, derived 
solely from apparent oppositions. In judging of the merits of this 
new theory, we must allow it to have been a real improvement, 
independent of the great discovery of the invariable inclinations 
of the planetary orbits. It was, indeed, the nearest approxima- 
tion to the truth, consistent with the supposition of circular orb- 
its. Its accuracy was unquestionable in representing the opposi- 
tions : but it totally failed when applied to the \stiguties and to the 
longitudes out of opposition. 

Teameinied in the high expectations he had entertained of his 
new theory, Kepler yet drew from its failure an important infer- 
ence, the first step to emancipation from the ancient prejudice of 
uniform circular motion. For as the theory involved only two 
suppesitions, viz. that the orbit of Mars was a circle, and that 
the motion of the planet was uniform about a fixed point in the 
line of apsides, he justly concluded, that one at least of these two 
suppositions was false. He now prepared for further research- 
es; but, first of all, judged it necessary to examine the circum- 
stances that affected the theory of the Earth’s annual motion. 
For as the latitudes of the planets, and the longitudes out of op- 
position, (the phenomena which had hitherto rendered his attempts 
abortive), depended on the distances of the Earth from the Sun, 
it was requisite to be assured that no errors crept in from this 
quarter. 

Nor was Kepler without suspicions of inaccuracy in the ter- 
restrial orbit. He had early remarked it as an anomaly, that an 
equant wasassigned to all the planets, the Earth or Sun excepted ; 
aud, although the authority of all astronomers was against him, 
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he even then presumed to doubt of the justness of the exception. 
Resuming the examination of this point on the present occasion, 
he established, by multiplied and undeniable proofs, that the ec- 
centricity was bisected in the orbit of the Earth or Sun, as well 
as in the orbits of the other planets. 

Kepler, in turning his attention to the solar theory, had also a 
farther improvement in view, viz. a method for deriving the 
equations of the planetary orbits from a less arbitrary and pfe- 
carious principle than that of the equant, or a centre of uni- 
form angular motion. He had remarked, that it is a general 
fact in the solar system, that the velocity of a planet dimi- 
nishes as it recedes from the sun, and increases as it approaches 
that luminary: and he concluded, that these two quantities, 
the velocity of the planet and its distance from the sun, must 
be related according to some law, which, if discovered, would 
enable astronomers to calculate the rate of a planet’s mo- 
tion for all points of its orbit, and, of course, to determine the 
equation or correction due to the mean motion in every such 
point. This was undoubtedly the conclusion of a man of genius 
and originality ; for though we are now familiar with the notion, 
that whenever the variations of one quantity depend on those of 
another, the one of the quantities may be expressed by some func- 
tion of the other; yet in the days of Kepler it must have required 
no small effort of generalization to perceive this truth, and the 
important consequences which result from it. Great difficulties, 
however, stood in the way of the investigation ; and Kepler had 
to struggle not only with his own precipitancy, which frequently 
led him into error, but with the imperfections of the geometry of 
that age, which were great, in all matters connected with the 
quadrature of curves. 

His ingenuity and perseverance, however, prevailed at last. 
He found, that the times of describing small arches of the Earith’s 
orbit, are as the distances from the Sun ; that therefore the times 
of describing any arches whatever, must be as the sums of those 
distances; and having satisfied himself, from geometrical consider- 
ations, that the sum of the distances may be expounded (at least 
nearly) by the areacontained between the arch and the radii drawn 
from its extremities to the centre, he inferred, that the times of 
describing any arches whatever are ie to those areas. 

In consequence of this discovery, Kepler proceeded to specu- 
late on the nature of the force by which this curious adjustment 
of the velocities of the planets, to their distances from the cen- 
tres of their orbits, is produced. The time, however, had not 
yet arrived when, even in the hands of Kepler, this inquiry could 
he attended with success, He conecived that the motions of the 
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planets are produced by certain fibres extending indefinitely from 
the Sun, and revolving with that body, so as to impel the planets 
in a direction from west to east, though not every where with the 
same velocity, but with a velocity that varied according to the 
distance, the resistance of the medium, and the tendency of the 
planet to rest, or its vis inertia, which, as Dr. Small justly re- 
marks, did not signify, with Kepler, an indifference to motion or 
rest, but a real tendency to the latter, supposed to be inherent in 
all bodies. 

But leaving those visions which time has entirely dissipated, let 
us follow this great man, as his commentator has done, in those 
discoveries which time has fully established. When he resumed 
the consideration of the orbit of Mars, he soon saw reason to con- 
clude that this body describes its orbit under the guidance of the 
same law that he had just found to hold in the Earth, viz. that the 
areas described by a line drawn from the planet to the Sun, are 
ae whese proportional to the time. 

The attempt, however, of computing the equation of Mars’s 
motion on this principle, was attended with much difficulty, on 
account of the great eccentricity of the orbit, but still more from 
that prejudice in favour of the old doctrine of circular orbits, which 
has been already mentioned. In his new method of computing the 
equations, Kepler supposed the orbit to be a circle ; but the re- 
sults, from the combination of the two principles, were such as 
could not be reconciled with the places of Mars, observed by Ty- 
cuo Braue. In this dilemma, finding that he must give up 
one of the principles which he had adopted in his calculation, he 
first proposed to sacrifice his own theory to the authority of the 
old system, thus giving one of the most memorable examples 
which has ever occurred, of the influence of candour and preju- 
dice at the same moment. He soon found, however, that this 
sacrifice would not answer his purpose, and that, in order to make 
the calculus agree with observations, it was the old hypothesis, 
and not the new one, that must be abandoned. 

Thus, the idol was overthrown by which Kepler had been so 
long deceived, and the emancipation of astronomy was achieved : 
but many difficulties were yet to be overcome, before the empire 
of truth could be established. 

It was proved that the orbit of Mars was not circular, but its 
real form was yetundiscovered. The hypothesis which first pre- 
sented itself was, thai this orbit is an oval or ellipses, coinciding with 
the supposed circular orbit at the two apsides,but falling very much 
within it in the middle between them ; and Kepler having assign- 
ed the proportions of the longer and shorter axes of the curve, 
according to views that he thought sound, but which proved to 
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be extremely fallacious, proceeded to describe the ellipses, to 
obtain its quadrature, to cut itsareain any given proportion, and 
to derive from thence the equations of the mean motion; all 
which was accompanied with such labour, as nothing but his for- 
titude and perseverance were able te overcome. He compared 
the distances of Mars, thus computed, for no less than forty dif- 
ferent arches of anomaly, with the same as deduced from obser- 
vation, and had the mortification to find that they did by no 
means agree, but that the real places of the planet fell as far 
without the new oval, as within the old circular orbit. After 
trying many different means of correcting these errors with incre- 
dible labour, and always subjecting each hypothesis to the se- 
verest test, he found, at length, that an ellipse, with the Sun in 
its focus, and its greater axis equal to the mean distance of Mars, 
represented the whole motion of the planet with wonderful exact- 
ness. The planets, therefore, describe ellipses, having the Sun in 
their common focus ; and this is the second great discovery which 
delighted the mind, and has immortalized the name of Kepler. 

His third discovery was that of a law of no less importance 
than either the description of equal areas, or the elliptic orbits 
of the planets; but it was made more easily than them, and with- 
out the same elaborate deductions. His strong propensity to trace 
out laws and discover analogies in nature, set him eagerly at work 
to find out what relation subsists between the distances of the pla- 
nets from the Sun, and the times of their revolutions round him. 
The data here lay in a much smaller compass, and were much less 
various than in the two former researches ; and Kepler, after mak- 
ing some fanciful comparisons between the distances of the planets 
and the regular solids in geometry, and also between the same 
and the divisions of the monochord, thought at last of comparing 
the different powers of these quantities with one another; from 
which comparison, though not without some abortive attempts, 
this truth at last emerged, that the squares of the periodic times 
of the planets are as the cubes of their mean distances from the 
Sun. He expresses, in strong terms, the delight and astonishment 
which he felt on the discovery of this simple and beautiful analo- 
gy. He has carefully marked the day on which the discovery 
was made. It was on the Sth of May 1618; and few, perhaps 
the philosopher will say, are the days in the history of the world 
that deserve so well to be remembered. 

Such, then, were the great discoveries of Kepler, of which the 
work before us gives a clear and faithful representation ; and be- 
comes of course a valuable and secure guide through one of the 
most intricate and thorny paths that is to be met with in the 
whole history of science. The commentaries on Mars are indeed 
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so difficult to be understood (not from any fault in the composi- 
tion, but from the nature of the subject), that very few of those 
who have professedly written on the history of astronomy, have 
= a just and accurate account of the principles which guided 

epler to the discoveries explained in that work. The idea of 
them given by La Lande is in many respects incorrect, and 
even the eloquent and philosophical Bailly has not followed the 
steps of Kepler with his usual fidelity. All must acknowledge, 
that it amounts to no ordinary praise to have been successful where 
writers such as these had failed, though those only who have at- 
tempted the perusal of Kepler’s own work will fully perceive the 
merit of Dr. Small’s elucidations. If any thing can be said to be 
wanting in them, it is the introduction of more of those anecdotes 
which serve to make known the character of the singular man 
whose discoveries are here unfolded. For this, the manner in 
which the commentaries on Mars are written, supplies ample 
materials. Kepler was not one of those stately authors, who never 
show themselves to their readers in the times of their difficulties 
and embarrassments, who are visible only when they are in full 
dress, and are careful to throw a veil over all their weaknesses 
and errors. He admits you into his closet; you see him at 
work; the ardour and anxiety of his mind, his hurry and dis- 
traction, as well as his sagacity and genius, are all laid open be- 
fore you. Very few writers on light and gay subjects bring you 
better acquainted with themselves than this astronomer does, in 
the course of explaining some of the greatest and most difficult 
discoveries that were ever made ; and it may be doubted whether, 
at the conclusion of their respective books, Kepler or Montaigne, 
are best known to their readers. 

We do not mean, however, to insinuate, that Dr. Small has 
been wholly inattentive to the circumstances here alluded to ; he 
has taken notice of many of the peculiarities in the character of 
the great man whose writings he has so successfully explained ; 
and if he has not enlarged on thein more, it is probably fom too 
great a desire of being concise. He has indeed been sometimes 
too sparing of his words, and seems to have written under the 
apprehension of a censure which Kepler, very unjustly, we think, 
has at one time passed upon himself, of being in re mathema- 
tica loquar. We do not think that this is a criticism which 
the intelligent reader will make either on the text or the com- 
mentary. 

Dr. Small’s book, by making this work of Kepler more accessi- 
ble, will do an essential service to general science, as that work 
affords an excellent example of inductive investigation in the case 
where such investigation is attended with the greatest difficulty. 
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It is a case where the mere collecting of facts, without connect- 
ing those facts by a hypothesis or theory, would be of no use 
whatever for the discovery of truth. Kepler, therefore, having 
brought together the facts, from the best sources, and after the most 
scrupulous examination as to theiraccuracy, assumes a hypothesis 
for connecting them together, a step which the nature of the sub- 
ject renders indispensable. This theory or hypothesis is not taken 
upat random, but is assumed as probable, from physical considera- 
tions, or other circumstances of the problem. It is in this part, 
however, where Kepler is most defective, being often rash in the 
assumption of hypothesis, and having, from the state of know- 
ledge in that age, but few principles of sound and genuine phy- 
sics to assist him in his selection. He makes up for this, indeed, 
completely, in the step that follows, where he tries his hypothesis 
by the most rigorous and severe application of it to particular facts, 
and condemns it with the utmost impartiality if it is found want- 
ing. It is here that Kepler is almost unrivalled; and his inge- 
nuity in finding the means of comparing his hypothesis with ex- 
periment, and his candour in pronouncing sentence, will, in all 
ages, be subjects of admiration. The true use of hypothesis and 
theory, as means of arriving at truth as instruments of investiga- 
tion, are therefore nowhere so well exemplified as in the disco- 
very of the three laws that have been mentioned above. The 
ability and diligence with which Dr. Small has traced the path of 
Kepler, and unfolded the thread that guided him through a laby- 
rinth so intricate and vast, entitle him consequently to the thanks 
not only of the astronomer, but of all who are concerned with 
the more difficult modes of inductive reasoning, 

There are added to this volume aconsiderable number of notes, 
in which several of the problems, both astronomical and geome- 
trical, connected with the investigations in the text, are clearly 
and elegantly resolved. These throw great light both on Kep- 
ler’s researches and on the systems of the old astronomy. 
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Arr. XVI. Caractere des Armées Européennes dans la Guerre 
actuelle, avec une paralelle de la Politique de la puissance et des 
moyens des Romains et des Francais. Londres, T. Egerton, 
1802. 

Military Character of the ~ European Armies, &c. Trans- 
lated from the French. Second Edition. Egerton, 1804. 


cs curiosity would have been much gratified, if, along with 
this translation, we had received some information abaut the 
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author of this very able and interesting publication. Whenwe 
first perused it, we formed a very high idea of the author’s ta 
lenits; but, both from its size and composition, we were led to 
conceive that it was probably only a prelude to a more extensive 
and systematic work upon the same subject. We have been so 
long disappointed in that expectation, that we avail ourselves of 
this translation, to give our readers a view of a work which we 
should be sorry to have omitted altogether. 

The French copy does not consist of more than 150 pages and 
it contains characters of the armies of France, Austria, Prussia, 
Spain, Britain, Piedmont, and Russia. In a pamphlet of this 
kind, our readers will not look for minute or accurate details. 
They will however find many acute and profound remarks, evi- 
dently the result of much reflection upon the military and politi- 
cal state of Europe. 

The author begins with observing, that political revolutions 
change the relative situation and character of nations. ‘There 
are few nations that have not, at one period or other, been 
distinguished for superior military skill and attainments. Without 
going back. to ancient history, we have in modern times variety 
of instances of the rapid fluctuation of this kind of superiority. The 
Turkish armies, from being formidable to all Christendom a few 
eenturies ago, are now totally unfit to contend with European 
forces. The Spanish infantry preserved, for nearly a century, a 
superiority over that of the other European powers. ‘The Swiss, 
who were formerly courted and revered by all the nations around 
them, are no longer a nation. The Swedes, the Prussians, and 
the Russians, have had their successive periods of military glory. 
It is remarked that the manner in which war is conducted, 1s not 
less subject to change. 


‘The war of 1733 was differently managed from that of the 
Succession, and the Seven-years war differently again from that of 
1740. Recent discoveries, different generals, and a change of the 
theatre and the object of the war, are not the sole causes of this diver- 
sity. In war, there are systems which succeed each other ; and it is 
subject to the fashion of the day. A particular army or organization of 
troops, or an order of battle, is more in vogue at one time than ano- 
ther, although the officers may in partbe the same. This difference 
has never been so remarkable as in the late and present contest. Its con- 
duct has been as varied asits origin. We have taken upon ourselves to 
paint the existing military character of the different armies that have 
been engaged in it. We suppress particulars, and leave the comparison 
of them to military persons, who may be more enlightened, and better in- 
Sormed than we are. We have endeavoured not to suffer ourselves to be 
prejudiced by party spirit, or dazzled by the brilliant appearance of suc- 
cess. Jn relating circumstances as they appear to us, we leave every 
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one to draw from them whatever conclusion he may think the most pre- 
bable. Truth is our object: this object we think we have attained 
We presume too that those, who are acquainted with the armies of 
which we are speaking, will meet with their own sentiments on this 
head, although they may not perhaps have clearly defined them. If 
officers, who are well instructed in each service, discover that what we 
relate is so true, as to be common, we shall fancy that we have gained 
the object which we had in view. We do not pretend to instruct, nor 
to give an account of events ; but solely to distinguish and make known 
the causes of those effeets with which all Europe is acquainted? p. 
Vi. Vill. 

The discriminating feature of the French army (which is that 
to which our author first directs his attention) appears to have 
been individual intelligence and activity ; and it is a striking proof 
of the genius and talents of their generals, that they always ei- 
ther fm or or invented a system of military movements, suited 
tothe discipline and composition of their troops. 

The Revolution deprived the French army of many of their 
best officers. Their places were supplied by men hastily chosen 
for that purpose, and in many instances incapable of commanding. 
Dumoufier’s army was composed of raw and undisciplined troo 
who bad no confidence in their officers, and were sometimes seiz- 
ed with a panic, even when there was no enemy opposed to them. 
Our author goes so far as to say, that had France been a country 


of limited extent and popsation, she might have experienced the 


fate of Holland, the Netherlands, and Poland. ‘ Notwithstand- 
ing the discordant views of the allied powers, there was a moment 
when every thing was possible ; but they suffered that moment to 
to be lost.” There are certainly some facts related by Dumourier 
himself, which tend to support this observation ; and it is not ea- 
sy to determine what momentary success the combined armies 
might have had, if they had acted upon a more vigorous and en- 
terprizing system. It is almost impossible, however, in formi 
an estimate of the probable issue of their designs, to lay out of 
view the difficulties arising from the local circumstances of the 
country, its almost impregnable frontier, and the population and - 
extent of the interior. A most desperate and enterprizing invader 
alone could have looked for success. A regular, cautious, calcula- 
ting general had difficulties to encounter, which he could not o- 
vercome with the system upon which he acted. ‘The retreat of 
the allied army gave the French confidence and courage ; and the 
system of terror recruited their armies, and made them act with 
energy, even after along series of defeats, Their generals were 
placed in a situation in which the loss of men was no object 'The 
immense numbers which fell were replaced by successive levies ; 
but the army was not ina state to execute manceuvres, or to make 
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any movement at all complicated. A new system of warfare was 
therefore adopted, and pursued with success. 

‘There were,’ says our author, ‘in each of the fourteen republican 
armies, a few ancient officers, particularly engineers, and of the artil- 
lery, possessed of military acquirements ; necessity, reflection, and the 
natural genius of Frenchmen taught them to devise a new spe- 
cies of warfare. Turenne, Condé, and their éleves had carried ona 
war of movements; next came that of sieges. Frederick the Great 
had introduced a system of tactics and maneuvres, which he had brought 
to perfection. The French, fully aware that they could not give battles 
in regular order, sought to reduce the war to important affairs of posts. 
By a strange fatality, which attended the allied army, this system of de- 
sultory warfare seemed to be encouraged by the very foes they had to 
encounter. Instead of lines, that could not be preserved without diffi- 
culty, the French formed close columns. They reduced their battles to 
attacks on certain points, and sometimes on one only. By brigades 
constantly succeeding each other, and fresh troops supplying the place 
of those who had been driven back, they in the end succeeded in fore- 
ing the point attacked; and the Austrians made a masterly retreat.’ 
p- 4, 5. é 

The French (it is said) were not less indebted for their success 
to the talents of their own generals, than to the stubborn indocili- 
ty of their enemies. The Austrians, instead of availing themselves 
of the superior discipline of their troops, uniformly adhered to 
their system of forming immoveable lines ; and the French, by 
keeping themselves in a mass, were secure against the attacks of 
their cavalry. 

When the seat of war was transferred to mountainous or 
difficult countries, close columns could no longer be made use 
of: the French at once perceived this, and, abandoning the 
wae of close columns, fess immense bodies of eclareurs, 
sharp-shooters, light infantry, and chasseurs. ‘The French sol- 
diers are peculiarly well adapted for this species of warfare ; 
and by availing themselves of the most trifling advantages of 
ground, they frequently forced large bodies of Austrians to re- 
treat. 

In the course of a few campaigns, the French armies, al- 
though they did not acquire a regular system of tactics, became 
able to move with great rapidity. It is observed, that as they 
did not pay much regard to regularity and precision, their 
movements were executed with greater velocity. ‘In the 
midst of a movement that appears confused, individual intel- 
ligence enables every man to find his place ; the mancuvre, 
instead of being performed in a body, is executed individually, 
and, for that very reason, with greater rapidity.’ 

Moreau is described as the French general who adhered most 
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elosely to the old system of warfare. His military character is 
said to difler from that of the other French generals: he was 
chiefly distinguished by his superior talents and science, while 
the others owed their reputation to the bold and daring manner 
in which they formed and executed their plans. 

The effects of the revolution were not less conspicuous in the 
subordinate arrangements of the army. Their wants were sup- 
plied by requisition. When they entered a country, they had 
little or no baggage. Their losses from fatigue, disease and fa- 
mine, were never regarded by their generals; and as most of 
their officers had been raised from the ranks, they received some 
consolation for the hardships and privations they endured, by re- 
flecting upon their former situation. 

Less is, however, said of the system which the French adopted 
ef supporting their armies by levying contributions in the coun- 
tries they came to, than we expected to have met with ina work 
which displays so much discernment. By abandoning the old 
— of forming depots and magazines they certainly exposed 
their troops to famine, want and disorder, and in many instances 
suffered from the fury of the inhabitants, who were exasperated 
by their excesses. With all these inconveniencies, however, they 
appear to have reaped very important advantages from this mode 
of supplying their armies. Formerly, the movements of armies 
were anticipated from the magazines they had formed, and the 
position of their depots; and their route was retarded by the at- 
tention which it was necessary to pay to them. The inroads of 
ihe French armies were unexpected, and their progress was ra- 
e They calculated only upon success; and they obtained it, 
»y the unlooked for celerity of their movements, and the bold- 
ness and enterprise of their plans. 

The idea of supporting an army in that manner was fully de- 
veloped by Guibert; and the revolution, which has been a 
school of bold and daring experiments, has shewn the correct- 
ness of his reasoning upon that and many other military inno- 
vations. 

The disorders of the French army are well described in the 
following passage. 

‘When,’ says our author, ‘we see these volunteers of Mberty drag- 
ged to the armies with an iron collar fastened to their necks; when we 
consider that they are in great part composed of royalists or enemies to 
government; when we reflect on the disorder, the waste, the want of 
discipline, the misery, the maladies, and the state of the hospitals, which 
consume six times the number of men that perish in battle ; when we 
see the soldiers incessantly on the point of mutiny, and sometimes 
freely indulging themselves in it; their officers, some of whom can- 
not even read; their generals, many of whom are grossly ignorant ; 
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while several who have risen to the rank of commanders in chief, were 
originally dealers in thread and needles (Jourdan), monks, (Pichegru), 
physicians (Doppet), barristers (Moreau), common soldiers (Massena), 
dancers (Muller, Victor), carmen (Brune), quack doctors (Massot), 
painters (Cartaux), fencing masters (Augereau), cooks (Championet), 
&c. &c.—when we see soldiers of uncouth appearance, without the 
smallest shew of subordination, and in rags, we cannot but ask ourselves 
the question, how it has been possible, that such an assemblage could 
have achieved military exploits of so distinguished a stamp? We have 
already in part accounted for this phenomenon ; we shall proceed to 
give a final developement of the causes.’ p. 12, 13. 


In the explanation which is given of these facts, it is observed 
that the want of discipline among the French soldiers is more 
apparent than real. Although a French soldier is not chastised 
for ordinary offences, but is ond to sell his effects, to be dirty, 
and to commit disorders, yet whatever is considered as an essen- 
tial breach of military discipline is punished with the utmost se- 
verity. A distinction is thus made between what is personal to 
the soldier, and what relates to the service. His conduct upon 
service is as exemplary as in any other army ; and he makes ita 
point of honour to be vigilant and strictly observant of counter- 
signs. 

n their battles the French are said to have derived great ad- 
vantages from keeping a body of reserve, composed of the best 
troops, and commanded by an able general. By concentrating 
their forces upon the point of attack instead of forming exten- 
sive lines, they were enabled to spare troops for that purpose. 
They generally commenced the action with light troops. In 
that situation the courage of every individual is displayed; and 
the emulation which is excited leads men to the most daring 
actions. One great excellence which French soldiers possess, 1s 
that of penetrating into the state of the forces opposed to them, 
and of making an attack with rapidity and precision the moment 
they seem disposed to give way. Their sharp-shooters have fre- 
quently succeeded in deciding important actions ; and if they 
are repulsed, they are protected by the corps de reserve which 
supports them, or attacks in its turn. The battle of Marengo 
is a striking instance of the advantages which the French have 
derived froin their corps de reserve ; and on more than one occasion 
it has been the means of recovering a battle which was considered 
as lost. The French are said to have been much indebted for their 
victories to the use of horse artillery, which was composed 0 
picked men,and exposed upon every occasion. Their other artil- 
lery, during the course of last war, is described as greatly inferior to 
what it had formerly been : it was however disposed in such aman- 
ner as not to retard the movements of the infantry ; and no field 
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pieces were attached to their battalions. One assertion which 
will perhaps surprise our readers, is, that secrecy, which has 
been considered of so much importance in military operations, 
was considered as no object in the French army. When the 
general had a movement in view, the whole army knew of it; 
while at the same time a thousand other plans were talked of 
and discussed. A spirit of enterprise was thus kept up in the 
whole army, and their camps became schools of military instruc- 
tion. In other armies, the officers and soldiers who have made 
a campaign, are in general more ignorant of the movements 
which their army has made, than their countrymen at home. _It 
‘js considered as an essential object to conceal from them, as 
much as possible, not merely the movements which are to be 
made, but even those which have taken place. Our author re- 
marks that history furnishes us with many instances of great 
successes arising from the discoveries and observations of com- 
mon soldiers :—and indeed, where the minds of so many men 
are employed ts one object, valuable suggestions must fre- 
quently be produced by their united efforts. In few armies is 
any care taken to discover or collect their observations, The 
French army afforded every facility for that purpose. The 
commander had opportunities of availing himself of the in- 
formation of the whole army. The generals of division, dur- 
ing the engagement, received the same assistance from the 
intelligence of the individuals who composed their columns. 
Their observations passed from rank to rank; and while those 
which were just were circulated, there was discernment enough 
to arrest the progress of those which were unfounded. . ‘It 
was thus that, amidst the disorder and confusion which seemed 
to render the French armies ungovernable, and incapable of 
executing a plan, astonishing results were produced, because 
every one contributed to forward the common object, from his 
voluntary as well as personal exertions.’ Every officer and eve- 
ry soldier ~— as if the orders they were executing had been 
their own. ‘These circumstances must have giver a peculiar 
character to all the operations of the 'rencharmy. According- 
ly it is observed that 


‘When a company arrives at a post, or on the ground which it is to 
occupy, the soldiers, from curiosity, example, the desire of appearing 
intelligent, and from that vanity which is inseparable from the Freneh 
character, instead of lying lazily on the earth, examine the post in every 
point of view ; they proceed to reconuoitre, and form their several plans 
of attack or defence. Ifthey are attacked, they have the incalculable 
advantage of being acquainted with the ground, and of knowing before+ 
hand all that can be done. It frequently happens, that the soldiers, without 
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officers, conduct themselves not only with bravery, but with infinite abj- 
lity.’ p. 22, 23. 

The truth of these observations appears to us to be confirmed 
by many well authenticated facts. ‘The rapid advancement of 
generals from the ranks, is not surprising in such an army; and 
one campaign, in such circumstances, would form more officers 
than twenty in an army where promotion depended upon pur- 
chase or court favour, and where every disposition to discuss the 
movements of the army was regarded as a crime. An officer 
who afterwards rose to a very high command inthe French ser- 
vice, is said to have sent to Paris a plan for an approaching cam- 
paign when he was only a sergeant. It was remarked by offi- 
cers who ‘had occasion to converse with the prisoners taken by 
the Austrian army, that they seldom met with a French soldier 
who had not made some calculation of the force of the army he 
belonged to, and of the division he served with. An Austrian or 
a British soldier seldom knows any thing beyond the sphere’ of 
the company in which he is posted; and among officers of the old 
school this is considered as the perfection of military discipline. 

The armies opposed to them do not seem to have derived any 
advantage from the want of secresy which prevailed in the 
French operations. It was afterwards observed, indeed, that 
they had announced what they had done. True: but, amids 


the infinite number of ee which were published, how was 
1 


it possible to discern the real one? and, in many instances, a 
resolution is formed at the moment, in favour of one plan in- 
stead of another, as circumstances seem to favour it. An idea, 
at one time very prevalent in this country, that the plans of the 
campaign were formed at Paris, and that Carnot directed the 
most trifling movements of the armies, is ably refuted. Our 
author’s observation, that there are no instances of disputes about 
the execution of orders in the French service, is decisive 
on this subject. Complaints of that sort must have occurred, if 
the commanders in chief and those under them had acted upon 
minute and ‘detailed plans. The fact is that the latitude of the 
orders was such, that though the generals might go wrong from 
ignorance or design, they could hardly be guilty of formal diso- 
bedience. The French made their officers responsible for the 
event, not for the means which they employed. The instruc- 
tions given to Dugommier, who commanded at the siege of 
Toulon, by the Committee of Public Safety, were, ‘ Vous 
prendrez Toulon, ou vous meriterez nos regrets.’ These are 
very clear instructions, but, at the same* time, very general. 
We agree with our author, that it is much wiser to leave 
to the general the free choice of the measures which he 
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is to adopt, than to tie him strictly down to the most — lan 
of a campaign that ever was formed in a cabinet. If any thing 
is prescribed beyond the —— object in view, it is the ‘ result 
of jealousy, of vanity, or of a fatal desire of commanding.’ This 
system of plans and of detailed orders, which the French were too 
wise to encumber themselves with, appears to have pervaded the 
whole Austrian service. The generals were there fettered by 
the instructions they received, and looked to the Council of War 
with greater apprehension than to the enemy. They were al- 
ways impressed with their responsibility for the event, and con- 
tinually calculating the loss they might sustain, not only in men, 
but in military effects and artillery. A general who was defeated 
when attacked, was acquitted ; but if he was defeated in an offen- 
sive operation, he was undone for ever ; ‘as if,’.says our author, 
‘an army became secure against an attack by not making one 
itself.’ ‘Their artillery, which was excellent, was made an incum- 
brance, instead of an assistance. It was a point of honour to pre- 
serve it at every risk; and the Austrian infantry would on some 
occasions have avoided defeats, if it had either had no artillery, 
or had consented to lose it. 

The merits of the Austrian army, however, are by no means 
underrated. Although its defects, and the degraded state of 
their soldiers, who are reduced to the condition of automatons, 
are acknowledged, it is said to be as much superior to the French 
army considered as a body, as a French soldier, considered as an 
individual, isto an Austrian. ‘The two great causes of the defeats 
of the Austrians were, the want of genius and enterprise in their 
generals, and their deficiency in light troops. Instead of adopt- 
ing an original mode of fighting, calculated to display the superi- 
ority of their troops in discipline, they kept themselves in cordons 
and lines, in which their cavalry could be of no use. The French, 
who were thus enabled to calculate upon their movements, exposed 
themselves in a manner which they would not have ventured to 
have done, if they had been opposed by an enterprising enemy. 
Even when acting upon the defensive, the Austrians ought to have 
made campaigns of movements,not of positions. This is illustrated 
by the cate of Turenne,PrinceEugene, andF rederick of Prus- 
sia, who, during their defensive campaigns, kept up all the activi- 
ty and appearance of offensive operations. The want of light 
troops is considered as the chief cause of the defeat of the Aus- 
trians. Even when commanded by the Archduke Charles, up- 
on whom every eulogium is bestowed, they suffered severely from 
this circumstance. By converting their light troops, which were 
so famous in the wars of 1740 and 1757, into a sort of regular 
battalions, they lost the qualities which fitted them for that spe- 
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cies of warfare. The Austrians might have supplied this defect 
in Piedmont, in Switzerland, and in Italy, by employing the inha- 
bitants of these countries as light troops; but although their ad- 
herents were more numerous than those of the French, they made 
less use of them. ‘Their losses, from want of light troops, were 
enormous when the war was carried on in mountainous countries. 
‘They acted upon the principle, that a sufficient number of men 
will always defend their ground ; whereas, among mountains, the 
advantages of ground are of more importance than numbers.— 
From the desire of adhering to a system of regularity which could 
not be preserved, instead of occupying the heights and placing 
their troops according to the nature of the ground, they remain- 
ed collected at the bottom: They were in consequence outflank- 
ed, and surrounded. ur author enlarges, in many passages, u 

on the advantages which the French derived from their light 
troops. The following pessage gives so good an account of the 
opposite systems of the French and Austrians, that we make no 


apology for laying it before our readers. 


‘ The French soldiers, who are more active, more enterprising, and 
ready in availing themselves of every advantage of ground, will hang 
round bodies of men that are much mvre numerous than themselves; 
they molest, harass, and advance upon them, by means of the smallest 
shelter. 'The Austrians, in the mean time, preserve their rank and file; 
but their oblique firing has not the least effect upon men who are either 
scattered about, or advantageously posted ; while every discharge of the 
latter, being levelled at a considerable body, cannot fail of telling— 
When the Austrians advance, the riflemen withdraw, but return to the 
charge as soon as the Austrians retire again: the Austrian troop is thus 
harassed by an enemy that keeps out of its reach, and whose numbers, 
upon looking at the extent of ground which they occupy, appear more 
considerable than they really are. This method of fighting continues, 
until the losses they have experienced, and the inutility of resistance, 
produce discouragement and confusion; and, at length, the troops, 
everwhelmed with fatigue, and thrown into disorder, either disperse, or 
Jay down their arms. The French, who would not have dared to meet 
these same Austrians in open field, have often defeated and taken thou- 
sands of them with some hundreds of men only: for, the instant their 
ranks are broken, the Austrians become like a flock of sheep dispersed, 
and incapable of reuniting. The coolness of the Austrians is inexpli- 
cable. The humiliation of surrendering their arms does not seem to af- 
fect them any more than the dangers of a battle. One would suppose, 
in considering their indifference, that it was nothing but the finale of a 
pantomime or ballet. The Austrians carry their fear of being out- 
fianked or turned, to a degree which is at once ridiculous and extrava- 
gant ; it might indeed be called a national disorder or weakness. They 
fancy themselves outflanked, or enveloped at the very moment in whieh 
they might surround those, who have had the rashness to outrun them 
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This excessive apprehension disconcerts their plans, and drives them to 
retrogade movements at a time when, in order to beat the enemy, they 
have only to advance upon him.’ p. 39, 40. 

The view given of the English army will be more interest- 
ing to our readers than that of any of the continental forces. 
It contains, in the first place, an investigation of the causes of 
the bad success of the British arms upon the Continent. One 
position is repeatedly maintained, that ‘the English are un- 
doubtedly the most intrepid people in Europe.”* Other causes 
are therefore to be assigned for a fact which is assumed as cer- 
tain. The first is, that the land army has become an object of 
secondary consideration ever since the union with Scotland. An- 
other cause is the want of any regular system for the formation 
of the army, and the manner in which the forces are parcelled 
out in service, from which circumstance they can never — 
uniformity or consistency. Campaigns in Asia do not contribute 
to form troops fitted for European warfare ; and a general who 
has returned from India, is compared to an admiral who has ac- 
_ his knowledge of navigation from rome in the lake of 

eneva or the Black sea. The English cavalry is allowed to 


be better equipped and more formidable in a charge than that 
of any other nation. A private in the British cavalry is said to 
be as well mounted as an officer in any other service. He does 


not however possess the same command of his horse, which is 
attributed to the form of his saddle ; and from this circumstance 
the British cavalry are said to require more time than any other 
to form after acharge. The highest praises are bestowed upon 
the artillery. In short, able commanders, we are told, are alone 
wanting to make the British the best troops in Europe. This 
opinion is not peculiar to our author ; for it is certainly very pre- 
valent upon the Continent. The British officers are not consi- 
dered as inferior to those of any army in Europe in courage, in 
talents, or in attachment to their profession, but in military sci- 
ence and attainments. It certainly would be extremely unjust to 
impute to them the slightest blame upon that account. From the 
causes already enumerated they have not the same opportunities 
of acquiring a practical knowledge of their profession which the 
officers of continental armies possess; and though that dis- 
advantage might have been easily supplied by directing some 
portion of the talents and genius of the nation to the cultivation 
of military science, this is perhaps the only country in Europe 
where it has been completely neglected. 


**Les Anglois sont indubitablement le peuple le plus intrépide de 
Europe, celui qui affronte la mort et la voit approcher avec le plus de 
sang froid et d’indifference.’ 


VOL. Vv. NO. 10, Gg 
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In France, military knowledge was widely diffused; and in 
the course of the war, it enabled them to overcome every dis- 
advantage arising from want of discipline and experience. 
Their writers upon military subjects are as superior to those of 
other countries, as their generals have shewn themselves to be, 
If the same encouragement had been given in England to mili- 
tary studies, we can have no doubt that our countrymen would 
have excelled as much in this as they have done in every other 
department of science. We are not aware, that we are indulg- 
img our national partialities too far, when we say, that there 
is not one liberal art to which the genius of both nations has 
been applied, in which this country has not fair pretensions to 
superior excellence. Even mechanical inventions, although not 
apparently suited to the genius of the inhabitants, have been 
carried to higher perfection in Britain than in any other couv- 
try. But on military subjects, not one author of any originality, 
or of any merit, has appeared. ‘The cause of this is obvious. 
A person intended for the army has no opportunity of leam- 
ing even the rudiments of his art in this country; if he is de- 
sirous to acquire them, he must relinquish the superior advan- 
tages of a British education, in order to place himself unde: 
the tuition of a German tactician. He there acquires a system 
which is suited to the genius of a country inferior in almost 
every respect to this. Any little military knowledge which has 
been brought into this country, has been servilely copied from the 

“Germans. We are by no means disposed to underrate German 
discipline ; it certainly has its merits: but there always must bea 
marked distinction between a system which is in a manner the 
growth of the country, and accommodated to the genius and situ- 
ation of the people, and one which is transferred as an article of 
faith in all its parts, from a foreign country, to one different in 
almost every respect. If Frederick, instead of King of Prussia, 
had been King of Great Britain, we may venture to say that his 
military arrangements would have been different. He would have 
considered the situation of the country, the character of the people, 
and the services in which the troops were likely to be engaged. In 
his own country, it is believed, he made fewer changes in mili- 
tary matters than what is generally imagined: matters of little im- 
portance he allowed to remain upon the same footing. He did not 
consider it of very great importance to alter the shape of a coat or 
the form of a skirt; but wherever he found the tactics of other 
nations superior, be either imitated or improved upon them. By 
doing so, he established his own character for superior genius, 
and at the same time made his army superior to that of any other 
power in Europe. The same superiority will be attained by an 
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nation which will employ the same means—which will improve its 
military system, not by a constant and vexatious succession of tri- 
fling changes, but by preserving unchanged whatever it has that 
is good, and giving encouragement to every improvement in the 
higher departments of military service. 

Our author, throughout the whole of this work, appears to en- 
tertain very little reverence for what are called parade officers.— 
He observes, that it is easy for a person to fancy himself a soldier, 
by scrupulously attending, during peace, to those minutia which 
are really insignificant in war ; and that it has been generally ob- 
served, that officers who make the most distinguished figure in 
time of peace, do not, in actual service, answer the expectations 
which they have raised. ‘ An officer of this class, who 4a served 
twenty or thirty years, has great difficulty in changing his pacific 
habits: he hates war: and where there is a want of taste for an 
undertaking, it must be badly executed.’ Nothing can appear 
more astonishing to those who have not reflected upon it, than the 
extreme zeal which many officers of that description show for the 
subordinate minuti@ of parade. It is however the case with this, 
as with most other frivolous pursuits, that where they occupy the 
mind, they engross it more exclusively than those objects which 
require a higher exertion of the understanding. A collector of 
butterflies or tulips shows more zeal in his favourite studies, than 
a mathematician; and a mounte-bank quack-doctor annexes high- 
er importance to his infallible prescriptions than a regular physi- 
cian. Officers who have been lacie accustomed to actual service, 
are fully aware of the relative importance of the subordinate parts 
of discipline; but it isnot easy to describe the absurd importance 
which parade officers, who have never heard a gun fired upon ser- 
vice, ascribe to the smallest minutia of dress. ft appears to them 
of greater consequence to have their troops smart upon parade, 
than active in their manceuvres; and they seem to think that no- 
thing renders a soldier so fit to meet an enemy, as fixing his cap 
upon one corner of his head, and exposing as much of it as the 
possibly can, bedaubed with soap and flour, to the wet and cold of 
anorthern climate. No doubt, those officers must be very unfit to 
meet an enemy,who will not stay to examine whether the accoutre- 
ments of their men are well lackered, or their queues tied with sin- 
gular regularity and precision. The height to which this attention to 
dress is raised in some individuals, exceeds all bounds of belief. We 
have heard an anecdote of a general officer (in what service we for- 
bear to mention) who went with some of his friends to see the Con- 
sular troops reviewed at Paris. After inspecting the lines very 
narrowly, he was observed to return to his countrymen with a 
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look of great satisfaction and importance. One of them whe 
Was anxious to know the result of his observations, was at 
length informed, ‘that he could assure him, as a military man, 
that after looking at the whole line, he bad not been able to 
find two neckcloths together, tied in the same manner."* This 


* A certain degree of attention to the clothing and equipment of troops 
is necessary ; and even an excess of it may appear a very harmless foible. 
It would certainly be so, if it did not convert, what ought to be a second- 
ary object, into a principal one. When it is proposed to form the sol- 
dier for the different kinds of service which may be required, and to ac- 
custom him to such exercises as will inure him to fatigue, it is said that 
he is already sufficiently employed. This objection has long ago been 
answered by Guibert. ‘Si l’on me dit,’ says that enlightened author, 
* que nos exercises actuels les occupent déja assez, je répondrai que c’est 
parce que nos maneuvres sont trop compliquées, nos méthodes d’instruc- 
tion mal entendues, notre prétention de précision et de perfection sur 
beaucoup de points, minutieuse et ridicule. Je répondrai que la preuve 
que nos soldats ne sont pas assez eccupés, c’est que pour remplir, dit-on, 
leur temps, on les surcharge de régles de discipline inquiétantes et 
odieuses. C’est qu’on a eréé une tenue qui leur fait passer trois heures 
par jour a leur toilette, qui en fait des perruquiers, des polisseurs, des 
vernisseurs, tout en un mot, hormis des gens de guerre.’—Essat General 
de Tactique, p. 161. 

The same excellent author, whom we cannot too often refer to, has 
demonstrated that the progress of the arts and sciences ought to pro- 
mote instead of retarding the art of war:—‘ Ce ne sont pas les arts et 
les sciences qui ont fait décheoir |’art militaire chez les peuples de I’an- 
tiquité ; ce ne sont pas les arts et les sciences qui l’empéchent aujourd'hui 
de faire des progrés. Les lumiéres générales devroient au contraire per- 
fectionner cet art avec tousles autres. Elles devroient rendre la tactique 
plus simple et plus savante, les troupes plus instruites, les généraux 
meilleurs. Elles devroient mettre la méthode a la place de la routine, 
les combinaisons 4 1. place du hasard. Si, tandis que toutes les autres 
sciences se perfectionnent, celle de la guerre reste dans l’enfance, c'est 
la faute des gouvernemens qui n’y attachent pas assez d’importance ; qui 
n’en font pas un objet d’éducation publique; qui ne dirigent pas vers 
cette profession les hommes de génie; qui leur laissent entrevoir plus de 
gloire et d’avantages dans des sciences frivoles ou moins utiles ; qui ren- 
dent la carriére des armes une carriére ingrate dans laquelle les talens 
sont devancés par l’intrigue, et les prix distribuées par la fortune.’ Ibid. 
Discours Preliminaire, tom. I. p. 97, 98. 

Some attempts have certainly been made, of late years, to supply 
the defects of the military education in this country. Important advan- 
tages may be expected from the institutions which have been formed. 
It is however to be regretted that they are by no means adequate to the 
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was a very moderate instance of the disposition above alluded 
to: many more striking ones are well known. 

The question of invasion appears still to stand on the same 
grounds that it did before this work was first published. Our 
author does not pretend to be a judge of the practicability of 
such a scheme, He observes, that both countries stand in a 
very different situation from what they ever did formerly. Al- 
though the naval power of Great Britain is greater than it ever 
was before, it must be recollected that the territory of the French 
is vastly more extensive. When we reflect, says our author, up- 
on these circumstances, and the daring rashness of the French, 
what is perhaps impossible in itself does not appear improbable. 
‘If the French were to succeed in effecting a landing, he observes, 
they would find themselves without any hope of being able to 
reimbark, which would deprive them of courage if their ar- 
my was composed of bad troops; but danger and difficulty 
excite and inflame the valour of soldiers accustomed to war, 
who have a great object in view, and who are acquainted with 
the means that must be resorted to in order to obtain it.’ Every 
Englishman would individually possess as much courage ; but the 
want of experience prevents the reunion of efforts, and destroys 
that confidence which is necessary in the cooperation of great 
numbers. The army opposed to them, our author says, would 
consist of regular troops, of militia regiments, and of volunteer 
yeomanry. 

‘These troops’ says our author, ‘are destitute of all experience 
and practice ef war: their exercise is but a feeble imitation of it: and 
a camp in time of peace, (which is nothing more than a parade, where 
the only contest exists in pleasure and magnificence) is but an unprofit- 
able school of tactics. The presumption of knowing something, would 
be dangerous: and nothing would be more fatal than a general battle. 
Numbers only serve to augment the confusion of unexperienced troops, 
who have to withstand enemies, that are at once active and enterprising, 
remarkable for their quickness in throwing their opponents into disorder, 
and for the audacity of their movements.’ p. 109, 110. 


Upon this reasoning it is maintained, that the most ruinous mea- 
sure would be to oppose the French with alarge army. We are 
told, that although it may be considered as a paradox, it is demon- 
strated by numberless examples, that it would be more danger- 
ous, in these circumstances, to combat 10,000 Frenchmen with 


occasion, and that much care has been taken to introduce all the brutal 
rigour and harshness of German military discipline, which appears bet- 
ter adapted to drill-corporals and sergeants, than to form officers or 
gentlemen. No attempt has been made to make military attainments 
a branch of liberal education 
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100,000 men, than with twenty or five and twenty thousand, 
Such a body can only acquire the faculty of moving in on 
der, from long exercise and habitual warfare. If composed of 
inexperienced troops, it would suffer more from the difliculty of 
acting, than the valour of the enemy. It is recommended as 
the wisest plan, in such a case, to divide these, 100,000 men 
into five or six bodies, according to the strength of the enemy, 
and the nature of the ground; and, by senenns the French 
without intermission, to imitate the conduct by which they, in the 
beginning of the war, eluded the Austrian tactics. By reducing 
the warfare to partial engagements, the enemy could not have 
the same superiority which the rapidity of their mancuvres 
would give them ina general action. 

‘ Every Englishman,’ says our author, ‘who will reflect on the 
greatness of the political, civil and domestic blessings which he enjoys, 
and who will suffer himself to be convinced, that he runs the risk of be- 
ing deprived of them for ever, if the French should be long stationary 
in England, will not hesitate to expose his life for the preservation of 
those inestimable blessings (which are greater than any other nation ever 
enjoyed), or to perish, rather than see the downfal and disgrace of his 
country, and ofhimself. The English would have it in their power to 
destroy the French, by the means of at least an equal degree of bravery, 
and great superiority of numbers ; but this can only be effected by act- 
ing in separate bodies, and by meeting the enemy at all points, without 
giving him time to form any settled and combined plan of general ac- 
tion” =p. 113, 114. 

For an account of the Russian, Spanish, Neapolitan, and Prus- 
sian-armies, we must refer our readers to the work itself, which 
contains some valuable, and to us original observations upon 
each of these topics. The character of Suvarow forms a pro- 
minent feature in the view given of the Russian army ; his sin- 
gular peculiarities are brought before the reader in a very inter-~ 
esting manner; and upon his talents as a general every praise is 
bestowed. We are told that he excelled all other generals in the 
management of his troops: he had the art of making his soldiers 
believe that he was an inspired man. In his tactics, his princi- 
pal object was to engage his enemy, as he was persuaded that 
the valour of his troops would always render him victorious. 

‘ He was a captain,’ says our author, ‘in the style of Mahomet, 
Tamerlane, and Gengis Khan, rather than of Cesar or Turenne; 
an Asiatic general, rather than an European; formed to gain battles 
and make conquests, rather than conduet regular and skilful campaigns; 
if indeed there can be any skill superior to that of always beating an 
enemy.’ 

In the parallel between the Romans and French, with which 
this work terminates, the powers and means of the latter nation 
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and the vast preponderance which it has acqired in the Euro- 
pean system, are stated in a manner which must excite very great 
apprehensions in every B.itish reader. The events which have 
occurred since this work was first published, have not contribut- 
ed to diminish the force of any of the observations which are 
made in it. Without pretending to know what Bonaparte’s 
views were, our author then observed, that if ambition was his 
sole and predominant passion, (which it appeared to be) he 
would not be contented with the possession of the finest king- 
dom in Europe, because ambition never stops at the object it has 
attained. ‘The circumstances of modern Europe, however, arc 
so different from those of the States of antiquity, that such a 
parallel is perhaps better calculated to display ingenuity, than to 
be a basis for political reasoning. 

We have seldom met with ee which, although apparently 
composed very hastily, and by a person probably not much ac- 
customed to write, contains so many original observations in so 
small a compass, and so much military and political information. 
No references are made to the authorities he has proceeded up- 
on though we may observe that, in his general reasonings upon 
military subjects, he seems often to have had an author m view 
whom we have quoted in the course of this article. We do 
not profess to be skilled in the minutia of French composition, 
otherwise we should be disposed to hazard the criticism, that 
the language is not that of a native of France. We cannot 
however, pass over the translation without expressing our most 
decided disapprobation of it ; and we therefore decline mention- 
ing the name of the gentleman by whom it is said to have been 
executed. It betrays many marks of the grossest ignorance, and 
the most inexcusable carelessness. Where it is said that England 
has, since the Union, ‘ porté ses vues et ses efforts vers la mer,’ 
this is translated ‘ has carried her views and exertion beyond the 
sed.’ instead of ‘ towards naval affairs’ (p. 66, original, p. 80, 
translation.) After enumerating one class of consequences to 
be apprehended from invasion, another is announced with the ob- 
servation, ‘ ces dangers ne sont pas les seuls’ (p. 80.) This is most 
sagaciously translated ‘ danger is not the only thing to be consi- 
dered’ (p. 108, trans.) ‘ Dans ce cas ils ne seroient pas perdus,’ 
(p. 84.) is translated ‘in case of their not being destroyed,’ 
(p. 109.) In some passages a sort of paraphrase is given of the 
original, which would no lemahiontiegahie if it had been tolera- 
bly executed. ‘ L’esprit naturel aux Frangois,’ is dilated into ‘ an 
inventive faculty, aided by that promptitude of action which is so 
natural to Frenchmen’ (p. 4, trans.) ‘To make amends for these 
additions, however, part of the original is sometimes omitted, 
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For what reason we know not, the fourth sentence in the intro- 
duction does not appear at all in the translation. The notes tag- 
ged to this wretched translation are every way worthy of it, and 
unworthy of the original. They consist of a few childish remarks ; 
vatious dolorous lamentations upon the inadequate pay of British 
oflicers ; some quotations from pamphlets that have nothing to do 
with the subject discussed in the original ; and many obliging re- 
ferences to James’s Military Dictionary. 


Arr. XVII. Military Memoirs, relating to Campaigns, Batiles, 
and Stratagems of War, antient and modern: Extracted from 
the best Authorities, with oceasional Remarks. By the Author of 
Memoirs of the War in Asia, from 1778 to 1784, &e. &e. 
8vo. pp. 588. London, J. Johnson, &c. 1804. 


HOUGH war has ever been the favourite amusement, and 
often the sole employment of men, history does not afford 
such an abundance of materials as might be expected for a work 
of the kind that is here announced. Every page, indeed, is full of 
military transactions, and of accounts of battles, where our sym- 
pathy with the combatants, and the mingled emotions of pity, 
orror and admiration, afford an interesting and useful occu- 
pation to the mind. But if we look for accurate information con- 
cerning the means by which such enterprises have been achieved; 
if we would learn the position of the hostile armies, the nature 
of the ground which they occupied, their disposition in the day of 
battle, and the movements which decided the contest, we shall 
often meet with disappointment in the midst of the most splendid 
descriptions ; we shall have cause to lament that loose declama- 
tion has been so often substituted for exact narrative, and that 
there are so many more writers who are ambitious of paintin 
with the glow of ‘Titus Livius and Quintus Curtius, than of deli- 
neating with the correctness of Arrian or Polybius. 

It was only from historians of the latter kind that the author of 
the work before us could derive any advantage ; for, his purpose 
being to treat of military operations in an exactand distinct man- 
ner, no actions but such as had been accurately described by the 
original authors, could properly find a place in his collection. 
The choice he has made seems to be skilful and judicious ; the in- 
formation is derived from the bestsources; andthe general obser- 
vations introduced in the course of the work indicate a more ex- 
act and extensive knowledge of the military art than is usually to 
he found among men of civil professions, and of studious and se- 
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dentary lives. An accurate knowledge of the learned languages, 
and a familiarity with the best writers of antiquity, were indispen- 
sable requisites in an meg ow this kind, and are possessed, 
we believe, by the author, Dr. ‘Thomson, in no ordinary degree. 
The ancient authors to whom he is principally indebted, are Menab- 
phon, Arrian and Cesar, who, being themselves soldiers, as well as 
scholars and fine writers, have composed works which, in every 
state of the military art, will be read with interest and instruction. 
Polybius, it is needless to remark, is one of the chief sources of 
information, and Dr. Thompson has observed how necessary it is 
to consult the original of that author; the best translation which 
we possess, hong not without merit in many respects, having giv- 
en the military details in a manner extremely loose and unsatisfac- 
tory. Among the moderns, Dr. ‘Thomson —— to have been 
chiefly indebted to Sir Walter Raleigh’s History of the World ; 
to the Cours de Tactique of Maizeroy ; Essai sur les Battailes of 
the Chev. Grimoard ; Mauvillon sur Influence de la Poudre é 
Canon; Memoirs of Guischardt, &e.; to which we may add, as 
he tells us, the conversation of military gentlemen, who have 
joined the study of the theory, to an acquaintance with the real 
seenes of war. 

Of these sources of information, Dr. Thomson has availed him- 
self with great success, and has produced a volume, containing, 
ina small compass, a great deal of distinct and interesting mili- 


tary detail. It is divided into three parts. on treats of war 


belore the invention of gunpowder ; the second of war from the 
invention of gunpowder to the introduction of the Prussian tac- 
tics; the third from the introduction of the Prussian tactics to the 
present time. 

The following remarks on the progress of the art of war are 
given partly from Mauvillon. 

‘ Without inquiring whether arms to be used in the hand, or those 
to be thrown to a distance, were the most ancient, it must be allowed 
that nature has taught the use of these last to many of the brute ani- 
mals. The bear and the monkey discharge stones at the enemy they » 
are unable to reach ; at the same time that they are ignorant of the use 
of the most simple weapon to be used in aid of their legs or claws. 

‘In the same manner, it is not improbable that men were naturally 
at first led to throw stones, &c. in their quarrels, before they thought 
of employing any artificial means of strengthening the force and activity 
of their limbs. 

‘When men had arrived at that point of civilization, to know how 
to make arms for the hand, of the hardest metals, those of projection, 
whether from the hand, a bow, or a sling, were no longer to be com- 
pared to these, for decisive efficacy. 

‘The effects of these last were too feeble: they might be guarded 
against, either by some defensive covering, or by running in and closing 
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withthe enemy ; so that they were too uncertain to be considered as 
equal to arms in the hand. It is true that, in the course of time, ma- 
chines were contrived for discharging heavy bodies, which produced 
powerful effects at considerable distances ; sucli as the balista the cata- 
pulta, and others; but these machines were too complicated, and de- 
manded too much time in practice, ever to have been very formidable, 
Besides, the extent of their range was too small for the engineer to be 
able to repeat his discharge against troops in motion. The strength of 
troops, therefore, consisted in their arms for manual use ; and each na- 
tion invented such for themselves, according to their ideas and customs 

‘The Greeks chose for their principal weapon the spear or pike. 
With this long pole, mounted with a sharp point of steel, and which, 
according to their order of fighting, could not easily be turned aside, 
they penetrated and laid open whatever opposed them. 

‘No enemy, armed only with a sword, or other short weapon, was 
able, as long as the Greeks retained their order, to touch them: but, 
if the enemy employed a pike, as they did themselves, then the issue of 
the contest depended on the courage, the strength, and the address of 
each party. 

‘The Romans, on the contrary, were specially attached to the use 
of the sword. The celebrated Montecuculi calls the pike the queen 
of arms for infantry, as the lance is for cavalry ; but that observation 
must have been the effect of habit and prejudice, even in so great an 
officer. 

‘For the man of true courage will always prefer some hand-weapon 
even to the firelock; because, his ardent wish is to clese with his ene- 
my as quickly as possible. A commander ought also to prefer hand- 
weapons, because, in obliging his troops to engage man to man, they 
arein the fairest way to obtain the speediest victory. 

‘ It is therefore the sword alone that deserves to be called the queen 
ofarms. Not those long rapiers used by certain corps of cavalry ; but 
a short sword, fit for cutting and stabbing, and which is easily manage- 
able in the hand. 

‘This is the weapon with which an active man, covered with a 
buckler to parry the attacks of the enemy, and preserving, in the midst 
of danger, that sang froid which enables him to avoid or turn aside the 
enemy’s strokes, is almost certain of victory, even over an enemy of su- 
perior bodily strength, but who does not possess these qualities in the 
same degree, whatever weapon he may employ. 

‘Such was the sword of the ancient Romans; and the proof of this 
being the queen of arms is, that with this sword they subdued the Ma- 
cedonians, armed with pikes, notwithstanding their high courage, and 
the masterly skill with which they employed their favourite weapon. 

¢ But, when once men had discovered a substance, which, being in- 
flamed, disclosed a fluid whose elasticity could propel the heaviest bo- 
dies, with a force and velocity beyond conception; and which no former 
machine could approach: when the instruments, by which the activity 
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of that substance was displayed, were so improved, as to be capable of 
repeating the discharge with a rapidity unknown in the antient machines 
of projection, than projectile arms came to be considered as infinitely 
superior to any known Hand-weapons. 

‘ Armies could thenceforward seldom come to close engagement in 
the field. Before either one or other could pass over the space between 
their lines, death had already swept away so many of the combatants, 
that the survivors had but little inclination, or even power, to stand a 
regular and close attack. 

‘The whole offensive arms came then to be founded on the applica- 
tion of that inflammable substance, and the sword was no more than an 
idle ornament for the soldier. Even when his fire-arm was fitted up 
with an additional pointed weapon (the bayonet), so as in some measure 
to combine both uses, it was occasioned chiefly by a predilection for 
former usages, as well as to defend the soldier against the sudden and 
impetuous incursions of cavalry. 

‘ Not only offensive arms underwent a material change, in consequence 
of the use of gunpowder, but also those for defence fell gradually into 
disuse: for, when projectile arms were become so perfect as to form the 
basis of the whole art of war, and to render hand arms almost useless ; 
above all, when it was discovered, that it was impossible to contrive any 
defensive armour light enough te be worn by the soldiers, and, at the 

ame time, strong enough to resist a musket-bullet, not to speak of can- 
non-balls, then all sorts of armour for defence were entirely thrown 
aside. 

‘Another article, in which great alterations have been necessarily 
made, in consequence of the use of gunpowder, in war, is the arrange- 
inent of troops in order of battle and on a march. 

‘The Macedonians and other Greek nations were frequently drawn 
upon a depth of sixteen, and even thirty-two men, placed one behind 
another, in files; because that deep and dense order, while it could be 
perfectly preserved, enabled them to bear down all opposition. 

‘The Romans, whose chief arm was the sword, rejected the dense 
order of the Greeks, as incompatible with the use of that weapon, and 
drew up in long full lines, of three men in depth, much the same as is 
practised in the present times in European armies ; but then the men 
were arranged, not in files, one behind another, as is now done, but 
each man, in the succeeding rank, was placed diagonally, opposite to 
the interval, between the two men in the rank before him. Besides, 
the Roman soldier, in order to have the full play of his short cut-and- 
thrust sword and buckler, required a great deal more room, in all di- 
rections, than either the Macedonian or modern European soldier. 

‘The nature of the arms must always determine the manner of form- 
ing an army, and of arranging, in that order, the troops for battle. 

‘Notwithstanding the continual alterations and frequent improve- 
ments in the form and other circumstances of modern fire-arms, it yet 
seems impossible that the men who use them can be drawn up to advan- 
tage in any other way than in three lines. 
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‘ With two lines only there will be ground lost; and, with four, they 
can never all fire at the same time.’ p. 210-216. 


The difference between the direct and oblique order of battle 
is well explained, and the advantages of the latter pointed out, 
in the following passage, which, to those readers who are not 
professedly military, will probably convey some new information. 

‘All arrangements of troops, in line of battle, are either direct, 
that is to say parallel, or nearly so, to the front of the enemy’s line ; 
or oblique, that is, inclined to his front; so that if the two lines were to 
meet, at either extremity, they would form an angle, more or less 
acute. 

‘Ist, The direct order of battle is the most natural and obvious, 
the most simple in its disposition and operations, and the most antient. 
In proportion, however, as the art of tactics was improved, many im- 
portant defects were discovered inthe direct order: but the principal 
reason why it is seldom employed seems to be the difficulty of meeting 
with, in a campaign, a plain so level and so extensive, as to allow two 
considerable armies to be drawn up, in opposite lines, the one parallel to 
the other, and to maneuvre, close, and engage, along their whole front, 
at the same time. 

‘ Direct or parallel lines of battle must, besides, be very disadvanta- 
geous for any army, unless the front be but of small extent, and that 
the commander have a sufficient number of troops, in reserve, to re- 
inforce such parts of his line as the enemy appear to break through. 

‘The oblique order of battle comprehends every species of disposi- 
tion of troops, by which they can, at pleasure, be made to act against 
one or more points of the enemy’s lines, whilst the remaining parts of 
it are kept in check: such troops, as are not engaged in these attacks, 
being held back, and beyond the reach of the enemy; by which ope- 
ration the attacking army seems, in a general sense, to be obliquely in- 
clined, by one or more angles, to that of the enemy. 

‘This oblique order is the most scientific, the most artful, and the 
most perfect of all. “It is this,” says the chevalier de Folard, 
“against which a general, however able he may be, can form no opposi- 
tion, when it is suddenly presented by the enemy : for, to be able to 
oppose it with due effect, it would be necessary to execute such man- 
ceuvres as cannot possibly be performed in the moment of action, as they 
require much time and previous arrangement. It might, for instance, 
be requisite to transport the whole left of an army to the right, or the 
whole right to the left.” 

‘The parts of a line, with which the partial attack or attacks are to 
he made, are reinforced beyond the ordinary strength of the line, and 
the other parts, mot engaged, are weakened in proportion as they are 
removed from the enemy. 

‘ The oblique order is the genuine resource of a weak army. Its prin- 
cipal advantage consists in giving a commander the choice of the point 
of attack, and in rendering, for some time at least, the enemy’s superi- 
ority in numbers of no use to them. 
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‘ Anarmy, which is forced to engage another much more numer- 
ous, ought, above all,, to endeavour to outfront it on one of the wings 
and to be strong on’every point where the enemy may make an attack. 
By gaining these two grand advantages, and by keeping back the other 
parts of the line from action, a sort of equality, in effective strength, 
will be established between the two armies, the greater portion of the 
largest being thus rendered of no use in the battle. 

‘ Frederick IL. or the Great, of Prussia, has, of all the moderns, best 
studied the principles and properties ofthe oblique order. In his grand 
encampments and reviews, in time of peace, he shewed the mechanism 
of this order to his generals: and it was by it that he opened the way to 
his numerous victories. The Prussian tactics form an era in military 
history. 

é The oblique order may be employed against the right, the left, or 
the centre of the enemy’s line, oragainst any of the intermediate points; 
but it is generally directed against one of the wings. 

‘The great art of arranging this order, is to mask and conceal the 
design from the enemy, who being equally apprehensive of an attack 
on every point, cannot weaken one in order to strengthen any other. 

‘ The way to make an oblique attack miscarry, is to adopt an order 
contrary to that of the enemy, and to have alwaysa considerable corps 
de reserve, of horse and foot, ready to reinforce the point attacked. 

‘It is often of great advantage to employ the oblique order against 
an enemy, who has taken, what he considers to be a good position, and 
there waits for the attack. In such a case he has no fears of being sur- 
prised, and from that very confidence is frequently defeated. 

‘ However inferior a general may be, he never can be utterly defeat- 
ed, ifhe act on the oblique order: for, as he does not engage the whole 
front of the enemy, nor even brings into action but a part of hisowa 
line, he never can suffer, excepting merely in the points of contact. 

‘It follows from all this, that a general, who is obliged to engage an 
enemy superior to himself in numbers, or in the quality ofthe troops, 
ought to take such a position as that the enemy cannot attack his whole 
front at one time. By sucha position, he will be saved from a total de- 
feat ; but, onthe other hand, he will be prevented from employing his 
talents, or taking advantage of circumstances, to ruin the enemy, unless 
this last destroy his own army, by repeated and unsuccessful assaults on 
such parts as are within hisreach.’ p. 319-323. 


The nature of the oblique order is farther illustrated by the ex- 
ample of the battle of Rocroy, fought between the French and 
Spaniards in 1643; the former being under the command of the 
great Condé ; to the interesting and distinctaccount of whichcele- 
brated engagement we refer the reader, (p. 325.) 

The most remarkable instance of the oblique order, which 
the history of antient warfare furnishes, is the battle of Arbela, 
where Alexander the Great obtained so signal a victory over 
Darius. This great and complicated action, which was cele- 
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brated in the military schools of Greece, as a model of skill and 
talent, has had the good fortune to be deseribed by Arrian with 
all the pretision and distinctness that could be expected from an 
excellent writer and an experienced soldier. The narrative of 
Arrian has been commented on by Guischardt in his Military 
Memoirs, where, as Dr. Thomson observes, are to be found all 
that the scholar, the antiquary and the soldier can desire to be 
informed of. 

Concerning those generals who, in modern times, have impro- 
ved the art of war, Dr. Thomson has given the following remarks 
chiefly, as he says, from Mauvillon. 

In the war which the Spaniards waged in the Low-Countries 
against the Flemish and Dutch, 


—‘the duke of Alba, the prince of Parma, the marquis of Spinola, 
and other celebrated commanders, on the part of Spain, taught, or 
reduced to the necessity of learning the art of war, the great princes 
of the house of Orange, in the same manner as the Swedes afterwards 
did the Russians. 

‘ Maurice prince of Orange, was a man of deep learning and research, 
as well as of genius. He studied the art of war in the writings of the 
Greeks and Romans. 

‘ Maurice may be considered as the father or reviver of modern tac 
tics. From his school an acquaintance with the oblique order of battle 
was gained by Gustavus Adolphus, of Sweden, who carried it into exe- 
cution at the famous battle of Lutzen. 

‘'Turenne, in the early part of his life, served under Maurice, his ma- 
ternal uncle, against the Spaniards in the Low Countries ; and after- 
wards, by his prudence, conduct, and courage, as well as by his public 
spirit and disinterestedness, during the civil and foreign broils which 
brought France to the point of ruin, merited and obtained the highest 
fame. He was singularly judicious in the choice of positions, and in 
castrometation. 

* But his eminent success was not more owing to any of his great 
qualities than to a deep insight into human nature, and a natural mild- 
ness and suavity of manners, by which he was at once enabled to disco- 
ver the sentiments and emotions of men, and disposed, by a natural and 
most engaging sympathy, to gratify or to sooth them: while he comman 
ded universal.esteem, he gained also every heart. 

‘The great Marlborough, who, in many respects, greatly resem 
bled Turenne, commenced, like him, his military career in the ser- 
vice of a foreign power. 

‘ Marlborough fell in unfortunate times. Political dissensions were 
then carried on with such violence, and to such heights, that it was 
impossible his conduct could escape severe censure, from one or other of 
the parties by which England was then convulsed and alternately go- 
verned ; and he was too closely connected with both parties, to be able 
long to keep on good terms with either of them. Hence his conduct, 
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both public, and private, military and political, has been so variously re- 
presented by writers in opposite interests. 

‘It is beyond all @ispute that no modern general ever obtained great- 
er victories in the field; yet bis conduct has been much less praised than 
his good fortune. 

‘His wonderful success at Blenheim and at Ramillies has been attri- 
buted to the injudicious disposition of the enemy. But, if the enemy 
committed errors, Marlborough’s genius instantly suggested the best way 
to take advantage of them. 

‘This reasoning of his enemies, however, will not hold, in the bat- 
tle of Malplaquet. There Villars, one of the ablest officers that France 
ever possessed, had taken a strong position, and had made it still so 
strong by art, as ifnature had completely neglected it. 

‘This post Marlborough attacked, and, after a dreadful conflict and 
carnage, carried: the fall of Mons and the close of the campaign were. 
ihe reward of liis success. 

‘His predicting his success at the celebrated battle of Oudenarde, 
at a moment when those about his person had scarcely obsesved the ac- 
tion to be begun, is a wonderful proof how much he possessed a know- 
ledge of men, as well as of war. Upon the whole, an uninterrupted 
course of success, through many years, can never be with any justice at- 
tributed to chance or fortune. 

‘So entirely did Marlborough possess the confidence of his men, that 
even when it seemed next to impossible that they should be extricated 
from difficulties, they were accustomed to make themselves easy, saying, 
“ Well, it is no matter to us, Corporal John, (for so the soldiers 
called him), will find some way to bring us off, and do for the ene- 
my ” 

: But neither Turenne, nor his great antagonist Montecuculi, nor Marl- 
borough himself, can be considered as inventors in the Artof War. No 
inventor appeared from the time of Gustavus Adolphus, the father of 
the present grand basis of military operations, a triangle resting on a 
chain of magazines for a basis, till that of the great king of Prussia.’ 
p. 394-400. 

After Gustavus as an inventorin the modern art of war, Dr. 
Thomson places Frederick, the real inventor, he says, of light 
or flying artillery, hut whose inventive genius in the military art 
chiefly distinguished itself by his improvement of the oblique or 
angular order, the principles of which he studied profoundly, 
and illustrated the efficacy of its operation in no less than forty- 
two battles. ‘Thus, as inventors in an art, which unfortunately 
so many always practise, we can only reckon three in modern 
times—Prince Maurice, Gustavus, and Frederick the Great. In 
antient times, when the same art was no less diligently culti- 
vated, the original inventors were not much more numerous ; 
we cannot perhaps reckon more than four—Xenophon, Epami- 
nondas, Alexander, and Cesar. Such at least seems to have 
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been the estimate of Sir Walter Raleigh, whose judgment is here 
‘a authority. 

‘e would particularly recommend to our peaders the account 
Dr. Thomson has given of the battles of Frederick, in which he 
has had the assistance of Grimoard’s excellent commentaries. 

Among the moderns, Frederick is the hero whom an author 
of military memoirs will naturally delight to celebrate. Dr. 
Thomson views him as a philosopher, a soldier, and a king. 
He has given his character from Maupertuis, concluding with 
this striking and just remark :—Many a private man might make 
a great king; but, except Frederick, where is the king that 
would make a great private man? (p. 457.) 

These Military Memoirs come down to the battle near Alex- 
andria in 1801; comprehending, of course, several of the ac- 
tions in the American war, and in the last war with Franee. In 
those more recent actions which have not yet been sufficiently 
commented on, and criticised by military men, it cannot be ex- 
pected that the information which Dr. Thomson’s narrative af- 
fords should be guite so satisfactory as when he records events 
that have been for a longer time the subject of discussion. Yet 
here we have been frequently pleased with the distinctness of 
the descriptions, particularly of the actions in the American 
war, where, though there were no great battles nor brilliant vic- 
tories, a species of warfare, new, in many respects, from the 
nature of the country, gave occasion to the display of consider- 
able military talents on both sides. The events of the French 
war are great and singular beyond that of almost any other; but 
we are at present too near the scene of action to see them with 
distinctness, or judge of them with impartiality. 

A defect, to which all books of the kind at present under re- 
view are obviously liable, is the want of unity; the different 
events described being connected as similiar, but not as cause 
and effect. This inconvenience, inseparable from the plan of 
the work, is much diminished by the interest which, during 
times like the present, all military details must necessarily create. 
it might be farther lessened, by taking care, every time the scene 
is shifted, or the actors changed, that some introductory account 
were prefixed, explaining the situation of the parties in the war, 
of the causes that operated on them, of the nature of the coun- 
try in which they fought, and of the manner in which their com- 
munications were preserved. If the work is to undergo a se- 
cond edition, we think more attention might be paid to these 
circumstances; as also, in the history of battles, to the exact 
description of the ground, whenever it is possible. On this 
head, however, we are well aware of the difliculty, and the 
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scantiness of the materials which, in most cases, history af- 
fords. We think, also, that the number of actions described 
might be considerably enlarged; and that, both in antiquity and 
the middle ages, Dr. Thomson might find many examples of 
war carried on, and battles fought with great display of military 
talents, of which the present volume gives no account. The 
history of Rome alone affords ar such instances, which we 
shall be glad to see hereafter included in the Military Memoirs. 
But, whatever improvement these memoirs may admit of, we 
will venture to recommend them, in their present state, as likel 
to afford amusement and instruction to the reader. Thoug 
military oe must ever suggest many painful reflections, yet 
there results from it this truth, so consoling to every friend of 
humanity, and so comfortable to every Briton at the present 
moment, that a nation of free men, united in the cause of liberty 
and independence, has never been subdued. 


Arr. XVIII. Letters, from the year 1774 to the year 1796, of 
John Wilkes, Esq. addressed to his Daughter, the late Miss 
Wilkes: With a Collection of his dlc: Poems. To 
which is prefixed a Memoir of the Life of Mr. Wilkes. 1n four 
Volumes. London. Longman & Co. &c. 1804. 


The Correspondence of the late John Wilkes, with his Friends, print- 
ed from the Original Manuscripts, in which are introduced Me- 
moirs of his Lik, by John Almon. In five Volumes. London. 
Phillips. 1905. 


Wt are afraid that neither of those publications is well caleu- 
lated to remove the unfavourable impression which some 
recent productions have created against such a minute exhibition 
of the life and letters of celebrated individuals. It is a kind of 
reading, indeed, which is tempting to indolence, by its approxi- 
mation to the familiarity of ordinary conversation, and stimu- 
lating to vulgar curiosity, by the promise which it holds out, of 
revealing secrets and unmasking the imposing characters of public 
history. But the thing, we think, has really been overdone : and 
before they lay out any more of their money in the purchase of 
cobnagonaiaaas and memoirs, we earnestly exhort our readers 
to consider whether the secrets they contain are worth knowing, 
or whether a file of ancient newspapers might not afford them as 


amusing anecdotes and as authentic information. 
VoL. v. NO. 10. Hh 
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Of the two performances now before us, it would not 
be very easy to say which is the most insignificant. If Mr. Al- 
mon’s contains somewhat more of serious discussion, and of poli- 
tical recollections, it is only, we are afraid, because he has bor- 
rowed more freely from former publications than his anonymous 
competitor, who if he be uniformly trifling, is at least entirely 
original, and is also considerably less volumimous than the editor 
of the authentic manuscripts. 

We have perused the anonymous volumes, we will confess, 
with some degree of amusement and very little a fatigue. 
The letters are very much like what a man of the world might be 
expected to write to his daughter, ifhe had made it a practice to 
write to her two or three times every week. "They are affection- 
ate, easy, gossipping, and, above all, trifling ;—filled with accounts 
of the people who called, and the dishes he tasted ; the furnitare 
he had erdered, the servants he engaged, the money he remitted, 
and the beaume de vie that he was under the necessity of swallow- 
ing. This domestic tittle-tattle is often delivered inleed in ave 
lively way ; and little anecdotes and observations are avagienal, 
which give rather a pleasing impression of the writer’s talents for 
conversation ; but for facts or sentiments, or even for bon-mott or 

tries that deserve to be remembered, we are afraid that the 
reader will look in vain. We make a few extracts almost at ran- 
dom, though, for the sake of our readers, we wish to select the 
most amusing. 

‘J sent Mrs. Molineux’s letter, my dearest Polly, to Mrs. Martin as soon 
as I received it; but, alas! I heard the poor lady became a widow 
last Monday. 

‘Mrs. Macaulay returned to Dr. Wilson on Friday. I saw her yes- 
terday very ill indeed, and raving against France, and every thing in 
that country. She even says their soups are detestable, as bad as Lace- 
demonian black broth, and their game insipid, all their meat bad, and 
their poultry exeerable. Yet she says, that she dined at some of the 
best tables, and was infinitely caressed. She saw Dr, Franklin, but re- 
fused his invitation to dinner, for fear of being confined on her return 
in consequence of the suspension of the Hebeas Corpus Act. “Lord 
Jesus Christ, Mr. Wilkes, you know I am very fond of partridges; I 
saw them often served up, but could not eat them, I found them so 
hard and iil-flavoured.” I staid with her near an hour, in which time 
I believe she exclaimed twenty times, “Lord Jesus Christ!” She 
was painted up to the eyes, and looks quite ghastly and ghostly. She 
has sent away her English woman, and has only a French Valet de 
chambre and friseur, at which the reverend Doctor is indignant and 
with whom the English servants already quarrel. 1 ‘hope this will not 
prove ominous of a more general quarrel between the two nations. 

‘Linguet’s last number is foolish. As soon as I return I shall cal! 
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on Mrs. Smith, and thank her for the pretty present of the muff to you. 
How infinitely amiable is old age when unattended with frowardness, 
and accompanied with all the goodness of heart and benevolence which 
distinguish her! 

‘I shall certainly return the next week, and I will fix the day by 
Tuesday's or Wednesday's post. 

‘ Did my dear girl receive the fish, and was it very fine ? 

‘The party yesterday to Governor Thickness’s did not take place, 
on account of his illness ; so I breakfasted and dined en famille with the 
Breretens. 

‘ Here is a tall Welsh Mrs. P—s, beautiful beyond description ; but 
in pity to us she will dance and talk, and thus pours balm into the 
wounds she gives. 

‘Good morrow, my dearest Polly” Vol. II. p. 61—64. 


The following note from Godstone, in 1776, may serve as a 
short specimen of the general gaiety of his style : 

‘ Arrived here in his way to Brighthelmstene, the famous Mr. Wilkes, 
with a French valet de chambre, both as hungry as Highlanders, but 
finding rather more to eat than any Highlander, who had not been in 
the south. Saw scareely ten persons on the read, and suspects men, 
women, and children have all emigrated to America. Is determined to 
eat a little forbidden fruit for supper, te drink the health of a most ami- 
able young lady in Prince’s Court, and to retire to Bedfordshire before 
ten; to rise to-morrow with the lark, and to hold converse with old 
ocean before evening. Such are the harmless projects of this son of 
ambition and faetion.’ Vol. II. p. 12. 


The next is from the Isle of Wight in 1799. 


‘ Vebterday I was happy, my dearest Polly, by your favour of last 
Sunday, and I read with much satisfaction the account of your dear 
health, gnd the improvement of your veice, even in the late cold and 
tempestuous month of May. 

‘We are impatient for the deseending showers to cal} forth all na- 
ture’s sweets, and waken all her flowers, for the earth is ag thirsty as 
Boswell, and as eracked in many places, as he certainly is in one. His 
book, however, is that of an entertaining madman. Poor Johnson! 
Does a friend come and add to the gross character of such a man, the 
unknown trait of disgusting gluttony ? I shall bring his two quartos 
back with me, and will point out numberless mistakes; but there are 
many excellent things in them. I suspect not unfrequeptly a mistake 
in the Dramatis Persone. He has put down to Boswell what was un- 
doubtedly said by Johnson, what the latter did, and the former could 
not,say. The motto to his hoak should have been the two lines of 
Pope, 

“ Who tells whate’er you think, whate’er you say, 
And if he lies not, must at least betray.” 

‘Tam much pleased that your bed, book-case, and wardrobe, are 

finished te your mind, and I trust that the workman will give you as 


Hh2 
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much satisfaction in’every thing else respecting the Grosvenor Square 

-bouse. It will be a high gratification to me to give you a complete 
town residence. One of the most desirable things in this country, 
which affords the most frequent enjoyment, is a convenient and elegant 
house where you generally reside. 

‘IT hope your Sunday with Madame de la Fite and Miss de Luc 
was not triste comme une dimanche Anglicane, but as cheerful as a May- 
day in a more propitious season. 

‘I thank you for another lamprey. By a note in the basket, we are 
not to expect any more this year, the season being over.’ Vol. IV. 
p- 5—8. 

The next we think is silly: but as the editor has specified it as 
playful and lively, we think it but justice to insert it. 

‘ Polly, dear, sweet Polly, 1 have got a new coat, and it is all blue, 
and it has a fine gold edging, and I have a fine silk waistcoat, and it is 
all ribbed, and is blue, and has likewise a gold edging, and I have 
small-clothes all blue, and fine mother-of-pearl buttons, in every one of 
which you might see your pretty face. Now I intend to go to Rane- 
lagh, with you, in this same fine waistcoat and coat, but then you must 
have a new gown, or all the fine folks will jeer me; therefore, as I am 
preparing for my return, you must call at Mr. Redhead’s, and have a 
fine new gown made immediately, and then I will go with you the first 
day you choose. 

‘I thank you for your letter of Thursday. Pray return the fair 
widow, not my compliment, but my love, tender love. 

‘To-day I dine with Mrs. Macaulay and the Doctor. To-morrow, 
being Sunday, I travel to Bristol, to have the benefit of your prayers, 
but return in the evening. 

‘Lord Irnham came here last night, and breakfasted here this morn- 
ing with Mr. Mrs. and sweet Juliet Brereton, and a Miss Newman, 
young, ugly, and amiable.’ Vol. II. p. 91, 92. 


There are several touches of profanity in these letters, that 
would have been unbecoming any where, but are particularly of- 
fensive when considered as having been addressed by a father to 
his daughter. There is an expression in Vol. II. p. 148, which is 
absolutely indecent. The following, we hope, was only intended 
for free and unmeaning pleasantry : 


‘ Shall I, my dearest Polly, give you an account of yesterday’s 
Christmas dinner? It is so like an alderman to talk the day after of 
what he had yesterday: yet perhaps, being a female, you may be cu- 
rious, and therefore I give it. The paschal lamb, with the fry— a virgin 
pullet, stuffed with pigeon’s eggs—St. Peter’s cock, a-la-cocky decky— 
a large cod’s head from the miraculous draught—fricassee of innocents— 
cloven tongues avec de Ja sauce au St. Esprit—Baptist’s head in a 
charger—calves’ heads 4-la-Golgotha—des saucisses males 4-la-Made- 
laine. The dessert consisted of bonchretien pears—and the wine was la- 
chryma Christi {the famous wine near Naples, called the tears of Christ.) 
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An Irishman said, on tasting it, he wished that Christ had wept in Ire- 
land.) Was not this avery suitable dinner for the anniversary which 
was celebrated ? 

‘The sweet July Brereton I saw and saluted yesterday. I hope so 
beauteous a flower will not wither on the stalk from whence it grew, 
and die uncropped. 

‘I mean this afternoon to revisit the good old Doctor at Alfred 
House, and shall not fail, as he kindly desires, to pay him almost daily 
visits, while I continue at Bath. By all accounts from the faculty he ean- 
‘not long survive.’ p. 180—1. 


We add only one other extract from Bath. 


‘Constancy! thy name is Wilkes: and constancy to Huncamunca is a 
prodigy, a miracle of the latter ages, and yet literally true. I am here 
again, in Miss Temple’s lodgings, in Gallway’s Buildings, and my fair 
landlady has been just dropping me such a broad-wheel curtesey, that I 
trembled for the floor, and the floor trembled likewise. 

‘I wrote to you last night from Marlborough, and, notwithstanding my 
violent exertions, I rose this morning at six, and was able to attack a large 
roll with success, on the strength of which I proceeded to this capital of 
health and folly. 

‘I find Bath very thin for the spring season, and I believe the embody- 
ing of the militia in so many counties will deprive the harpies here of a 
good deal of their prey. I have no news yet of the amiable couple at 

House, but my next letter will give you a little history of all your 
acquaintance here. 7 

‘I was much surprised to find the spring more advanced every where 
in the country than in your park, and the immediate environs of London. 
The sweet infants of the spring are here raising their beauteous heads 
above the dull earth, and the groves eharm already with the music of the 
feathered choristers, which are still more harmonious than the feathered 
females in the upper or lower rooms. 

‘Poor Doctor M——! The mind is the same, but its case is dread- 
fully shattered. Yet he was in the rooms last night. Methinks a total 
retirement under such circumstances would more gracefully close the 
scene. The chapter of Strulbrugs, in Swift, is the best cure I know of 
the foolish wish of too long life. Dr. W——, too, is half gone, and it 
would scarcely be a sin to bury him as heis. I paid my respects to him 
this morning, and found him trembling at once with eagerness and age. 
Mrs. M was not at home, but I have since had a card in print from 
her :—“ Mrs. M's. compliments to Mr. W. Mrs. M. will be at home eve- 
ry Thursday to tea and cards.” This is all the news I have of Bath.— 
Good morrow.’ p. 80—4. 


These extracts may serve as a specimen of the letters which 
certainly form the most interesting part of this publication. The 
first of the four volumes, however, is filled with a life written with 
Jaudable moderation and candour, but in a very juvenile taste; 
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and with some poems of Mr. Wilkes, which are bad beyond the 
common badness of occasional verses. 

We really do not see what use there was for a life of John 
Wilkes. All his public history is detailed with sufficient accura- 
cy and sufficient amplitude in the chronicles and journals of the 
times; and of his private concerns and adventures, we are inclin- 
ed to think that both this and the succeeding generations would 
have been well contented to be ignorant. Me Almon indeed as- 
sures us, that ‘ his name is ell Ge a level with those of Ham 
den and of Sydney;’ and the anonymous biographer, though he 
has afterwards the prudence to lower his tone a little, sets off with 
a sort of parallel between him and Lord Bacon. Nothing, it ap- 
pears to us, can possibly be more ludicrous than those flourishes 
of rhetoric or enthusiasm. Mr. Wilkes undoubtedly came into 
public life as an adventurer ; and there seems little reason to doubt 
that his primary object was to promote his own interest, and, for 
that purpose, to force himself into notoriety. He was gifted by 
nature with an unusual share of firmness and intrepidity, and had 
cultivated a talent for sarcasm and popular invective, which ren- 
dered his opposition very formidable to those who were less dar- 
ing or less expert. But in the whole course of his public career 
there seems to have been nothing generous, disinterested, or no- 
ble; nothing which indicated either a disposition or an under- 
standing which qualified him to act the-part of a statesman, or to 
administer the affairs of a great nation. With no more than a mo- 
derate knowledge of English history, and no knowledge at all, as 
it appears to us, of those more profound principles which influence 
the prosperity of nations, he dogmatised with unlimited confidence 
upon the genius of the British constitution, and upon all those deli- 
cate questions of legislative supremacy and popular controul, of 
which he was incapable of feeling the difficulty. 

All his quarrels were personal, and the spirit with which 
he conducted them was acrimonious and irritating in a very 
unusual degree. He was the first English gentleman, we be- 
lieve, since the revolution, who appealed from the senate to the 
mob, and endeavouring to force bis way to distinction and power 
by the help of popular indignation, while he was entirely exempt 
from that sympathy and veneration for the lower orders of society 
with which some succeeding patriots seem to have been sincerely 
inspired. He may be said to have introduced into party division 
not only the bitterness of personal animosity, but the scurrility of 
vulgar disputation, and to have set the example of a mode of con- 
tention by which conciliation would have become impracticable, 
and political differences must have been exasperated into inexpl- 
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able hostility. All that was done, in his case, for the protection 
of private liberty, might have been effected more ensily by a 
milder and more dignified assertor ; and while we conceive the 
nation to have been indebted chiefly to Lord Chief Justice Pratt, 
for having anticipated, by afew years, the Py sa of gene- 
ral warrants, (an irregularity too monstrous to have had a lang 
endurance), it seems to have owed little to Mr. Wilkes, but the 
example of vulgarising parliamentary dissensions, and of contend- 
ing with the lieans of government as if they had been ordinary 
ruffians, who were seeking to deprive him of his property or his 
life. We certainly cannot discern any extraordinary merit in stat- 
ing so obvious an objection, and are sure that it might have been 
made effectual with less clamour and fury. A prisoner accused 
of offences against the government will naturally use every plea 
to obtain his liberation ; and when his plea is ultimately sustained, 
we feelno admiration for any thing but the beneficent vigour of 
the law, and the even-handed justice of the magistrate by whom 
it is administered. In the course of this contest, it cannot be de- 
nied, that he both received and gave no ordinary provocation, 
and that he conducted himself throughout with a degree of in- 
trepidity, consistency and spirit, that would have been heroic in 
a higher cause, and highly exemplary in that which he had to 
maintain, if they had not been tainted with some mixture of fe- 
rocity and intemperate passion. The account which he gives of 


his interview with the Secretaries of State after his first apprehen- 
sion, is republished by Mr. Almon from the second letter to the 


Duke of Grafton, and affords, so striking a picture of the man. 
that though the passage is rather long we are tempted to lay it be- 
fore our readers. 

“T was conducted into a great apartment fronting the park, where 
ford Halifax and lord Egrement, the two secretaries of state, were sit- 
ting at a table covered with papers, pensandink. The under-secreta- 
ries stood near their lordships. Lord Egremont received me with a 
supercilious, insolent air; lord Halifax, with great politeness. I was 
desired to take the chair near their lordships; which I did. Tord Ha- 
lifax then began— that he was really concerned that he had been ne- 
cessitated to proceed in that manner against me ; that it was exceedingly 
to be regretted that a gentleman of my rank and abilities could engage 
against his king, and his majesty’s government.’ 1 replied, ‘ that his 
lordship could not be more mistaken, for the king had not a subject 
more zealously attached to his person and government than myself,’ &c. 
Lord Halifax answered, ‘ that nothing had been done but by the ad- 
vice of the best lawyers, aud that it was now his duty to examine me.’ 
He had in his hand a long list of questions, regularly numbered. He 
began, ‘Mr. Wilkes, do you know Mr. Kearsley? When did you see 
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him? &c. &e. I replied, ‘that I suspected there was a vain hope 
my answer would tend towards what his Lordship wished to know : that 
he seemed to be lost in a dark and intricate path, and really wanted 
much light to guide him through it; but that I could assure his lord- 
ship not a single ray should come from me.’ Lord Halifax returned 
to the charge. ‘Mr. Wilkes, do you know Mr. Kearsley,’ &. &c. 
I said, ‘ that this was a curiosity on his lordship’s part, which, how- 
ever laudable in the secretary, I did not find myself disposed to gratify; 
and that, atthe end of my examination, all the quires of paper on their 
lordships’ table should be as milk-white as at the beginning.” Lord 
Halifax then desired to remind me of my being their prisoner, and of 
their right te examine me. I answered, ‘ that I should imagine their 
lordships’ time was too precious to be trifled away in that manner ; that 
they might have seen before, I would never say one word they desired 
to know ; and I added, ‘indeed, my: lords, I am not made of such 
slight, flimsy stuff:’ then, turning to Lord Egremont, I said, ‘ Could 
you employ tortures, would never utter a word unbecoming my ho- 
nour, or affecting the sacred confidence of my friend. God has given 
me firmness and fidelity. You trifle away your time most egregiously, 
my lords.’ Lord Halifax then asked me, ‘if I chose to be a pri- 
soner in my own house, at the Tower, or in Newgate ; for he was dis- 
posed to oblige me.’ I gave his lordship my thanks : but I desired to 
remark, ‘ that I never received an obligation but from a friend: that I 
demanded justice, and my immediate liberty, as an Englishman who had 
not offerded the laws of his country ; that as to the rest, it was beneath 
my attention; the odious idea of restraint was the same odious idea 
every where : that I would go where I pleased ; and, if I was restrained 
by a superior force, I must yield to the violence, but would never give 
colour to it by a shameful compromise.’ Lord Halifax then told me, 
‘that I should be sent to the Tower, where I should be treated ina 
manner suitable to my rank ; and that he hoped the messengers had be- 
haved well to me.’ [ acknowledged that they had behaved with hu 
manity, and even civility to me, notwithstanding the ruffian orders given 
them by his lordship’s colleague. I then again turned to lord Egre- 
mon, and said,‘ Your lordship’s verbal orders were, to drag me out 
ef my bed at midnight. The first man who had entered my bedcham- 
ber by force, I should have laid dead on the spot. Probably I should 
have fallen in the skirmish with the others. I thank God, not your 
lordship, that such a scene of blood has been avoided. Your lordship 
is very ready to issue orders, which you have neither the courage to 
sign, nor, 1 believe, to justify.” No reply was made to this; andthe 
conversation dropped. Lord Halifax retired into another apartment. 
Lord Egremont continued sullen and silent, about a quarter ofan 
hour. I then made a few remarks on some capital pictures which were 
in the room, and his Lordship left me alone. 

‘I was afterwards conducted into another apartment. I found 
there several of my friends, in argument with the most infamous of all 
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the tools of that administration, Mr. Philip Carteret Webb. He con- 
firmed to me that I was to be carried to the Tower, and wished to 
know if I had any~favours to ask. I replied ‘that I was used to 
confer, not to receive, favours: that I was superior to the receiving 
any even from his masters: that all I would say to him was, if my va- 
let-de-chambre was allowed to attend me in the Tower, I should be 
shaved and have a clean shirt; if he was not, I should have a long 
beard and dirty linen, Mr. Webb said, ‘ that orders would be given 
for his admission at the Tower. I complained of theshameful evasion 
of the habeas-corpus, in sending me to the Tower, though the orders 
ef the chief-justice Pratt were known. Mr. Webb made no reply to 
this. He came to visit me at the Tower in the beginning of my im- 
prisonment, when I had not the permission to see any friend. I desired 
him almost at his first entrance to take his leave; for, if I was not al- 
lowed to see those whom Iloved, I would not see those whom I despis- 
ed” p. 201—209. 

Such scenes as this show great firmness and ability ; but the abi- 
lity of a dexterous partizan, rather than that ofa genuine patriot, 
or an able statesman. They indicate a man to be avoided, and per- 
haps to be pacified, but not a man to be trusted or employed ; one 
who may be feared as an enemy, but not wished for as a friend : 
a formidable tool perhaps of a desperate faction, but scarcely 
fit for an instrument of regular government, or even of system- 
atic opposition. Accordingly, Mr. Wilkes, though more noto- 
rious than any man in England, and enjoying a reputation for 
talents at least equal to his deservings, was never admitted into 
any of her great constitutional parties, nor ever received into any 
political intimacy or confidence by either of the adverse bands of 
statesmen who have succesively influenced the councils of this 
country. His anonymous biographer, in contrasting his history 
with that of an illustrious contemporary, makes the following 
judicious observation. 

‘ Whilst Mr. Burke (a political adventurer also) attached to the 
mild virtues of the Rockingham connexion, increased in weight, as he 
increased in years, and on his deathbed found himself surrounded chiefly 
by those who, as they had advanced in years, had also advanced in re- 
putation and popular esteem; Mr. Wilkes in old age stood single and 
alone ; politically triumphant indeed, but with no personal sharers of his 
triumph, and with little to elevate his mind, but the recollection of a 
fame, hourly on the decline, as new occurrences occupied and diverted 
the attention of the public.’ Vol. I. p. 16. 

Having this general impression asto Mr. Wilkes’s public cha- 
racter, and being perfectly indifferent as to the minutia of his pri- 
vate history, Mr. Almon must excuse us, if we say that we fol- 
lowed the ample and elaborate detail which he has given of all the 
transactions of his life, with very little interest, and very great 
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fatigue. The work is divided into chapters, which are titled in 
capital letters, with such promising notices as the following : ‘ Of 
the Mead family ;’—‘ of John Wilkes, a during his minority ; 
—‘of the separation of Mr. and Mrs. Wilkes;—‘ Mr. Wilkes 
elected alderman of the Ward of Farrington without ;}—*‘ Mr. 
Wilkes’s journey to Bath,’ (to get rid of a fever) ;—‘ Mr. Wilkes’s 
tour to the coast,’ &ic. &c. &c. The greater part of the chap- 
ters are as dull as the titles might give reason to expect; and a 
very large proportion of the letters are excessively trifling and in- 
significant. What would our readers say, for instance, to a se- 
ries of epistles from Miss Wilkes in this style and pattern ? 
‘Dear Papa, Bury, Saturday Morning. 

‘I take the liberty of informing you of my arrival here; as I re- 
member the letters from Garboldisham are received only the third day, 
and I cannot learn here when the post sets out from thence. I will 
have the pleasure of writing te you as soon as possible. I lay at Sud- 
bury, where I arrived a little after six. I have had a very pleasant 
journey, without the least accident. Bon jour, mon cher papa.’ Vol 
IV. p. 120. 

Or this, when the fair writer is some years older— 

‘I received, dear papa, your kind favour of Saturday, in company 
with your old friend Miss Goddard ; who accepted of a téle-d-téte din- 
ner with me yesterday. We had the Bath mutton you was so good 
as to send me. It was delicious ; and we drank the health of the 
amiable donor. We had likewise the Bath cheese ; which we both 
liked extremely. 

‘At last you see that Mr. Luttrell is married. I beg you will atk 
Lord Irnham where he has taken a house ; as I wish tobe among the first 
that wait upon the bride. 

‘Mr. Serjeant Adair called yesterday, to know if you was returned; 
and Mr. Mulliner sent this morning. 

‘My Grandmother is pretty well, and desires her love. Vol. IV. p 
245, 246. 

If they wish to see what sort of compositions Mr. Almon has 
recorded from more celebrated authors, they may read a series, 
of complimentary acknowledgments in the fourth volume, of 
which the following stands first. 

‘ Mr. Pitt presents his compliments to Mr. Wilkes, and is extremely 
obliged to him for the edition of Catullus, which Mr. Wilkes has done 
him the honour to send this morning.’ Vol. IV. p. 221. 


Or they may peruse seven letters about dinners from Mr. 
Boswell, in this taste. 


‘I should set out for Scotland to-morrow; but I will stay on pur- 
pose to have a dinner with Lord Mountstuart and you. Let me know 
then, by a note, this night if possible, or to-morrow morning before 
ten, if that party can hold on Thursday, provided [ can fix the third 
man. Send the note to me, at Lord Mountstuart’s, Hill-street, 
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Berkeley Square. I think our tayern should be the Crown and Anchor. 
Yours, &e.’ Vol. IV. p. 311. 

If they should like the following specimen of Mr. Wilkes’s 
tour through Italy in 1765, we can assure them that upwards of 
fifty pages of the same composition await them in the second 


volume. 

‘I left Florence February 9, at three in the afternoon; and got 

to San Cassiano, one post, a little after six. The road was very rough, 
and much up hill—February 10, I left San Cassiano at seven; ar- 
rived at Tavernelle, one post, at twelve ; came to Poggibonzi, one 
post, at three ; to Castiglioncello, one post, at five ; and reached Sien- 
na a little before seven; the road tolerably good, and the views on 
each side very picturesque; a sweet variety of hills and valleys, and 
the whole face of the country smiling. The earth is almost every where 
covered with corn, and olive-trees.—February 11, I left Sienna, at 
twelve, and arrived at Monterone, one post, at two; reached Buon- 
convento, one post, at five; and arrived at Torrenieri, one post, at 
seven. The road much up and down hill, but not dangerous.—Febru- 
ary 12, I left Torrenieri at seven; came to La Scala, one post, at nine ; 
to Ricorsi, one post, at twelve ; to Radicofani, one post, at three ; to Ponte 
Centino, one post and three quarters, at five ;to Acquapendente,one post, 
at a little after seven. The post to Radicofani is very bad, the hills very 
steep and rough : the post to Acquapendente is still worse, and thehilla 
little dangerous ; it is indeed almost perpendicular.—February 13, I 
left Acquapendente at eight ; came to S. Lorenzo, three quarters ofa 
post, at ten; proceeded to Bolsena, one post and three-quarters ; ar- 
rived there at five ; changed horses about half-way ; reached Viterbo 
at half an hour after six. Between Bolsena and Monteflascone you 
have a beautiful view of the lake of Bolsena, about thirty miles in 
circumference, with two islands in it; all the way on the right. The 
road is very rough, and over mountains.—Februry 14, I left Viterbo at 
eight ; ascended the very high mountain of that name to Ronciglione, 
three-quarters of 4 post; arrived there at eleven : proeeeded to Monte 
Rosi, one post, the whole way almost descending the mountain of Viter- 
bo; got there by one: proceeded to Baccano, one post ; came there 
at three: to Alla Storta, one post, at six; and to Rome, one post, at 
eight. The road is either very rough, or deep, the whole way. The 
postilions drove directly to the Dogana; where the trunks were taken 
off, and left till the next morning.’ Vol. II. p. 132-134. 

Finally, if any one should have a curiosity to know how 
Mr. Wilkes ordered a book-case to be painted like mahogany, how 
he got a suit of scarlet trimmed with gold, and what he paid 
for bird cages, caricature prints, and china handles to his knives 


and forks, we have great pleasure in Ts him to any part 
of the voluminous correspondence between him and his daugh- 
ter, which is interspersed in various lots and subdivisions through 


the latter volume of this publication. 
1i2 
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As Mr. Almon’s anxiety for the immortality of his friend’s re- 
utation has led him not only to publish all these important me- 
morials of his private occupations, but also to present his readers 
with faithful copies of a great variety of papers that were previ- 
wr in possession of the public, we cannot help regretting that 
he did not extend his labours so far as to give us a complete edi- 
tion of all his different publications. In what he has actually ac- 
complished, he is plainly chargeable either with culpable omis- 
sion, or with very foolish redundancy. Ifhis work isnot to con- 
tain a complete edition of Mr. Wilkes’s performances, why is one 
half of it occupied with the republication of pieces with which all 
the world has ose 0 been familiar? And if it was meant to 
embody in these volumes all that was expected to carry down 
the name of the author to posterity, for what reason are the best 
of his writings omitted in them? What inducement had Mr, Al- 
mon to reprint the letters to the Duke of Grafton and to the elec- 
tors of Aylesbury, the speech ou Mr. Hasting’s impeachment, the 
introduction to the History of England, and the letter on his pub- 
lic conduct, together with his preface to Mortimer, his remarks 
on Sir John Cust’s speech, and all the writs, warrants, charges, 
and sentences connected with his apprehension and trial, at the 
same time that he has left out the North Briton, the speeches in 
Parliament, and the observations on the Spanish war, together 
with many other pieces altogether as worthy of preservation as 
those which will fall to the lot of the fortunate purchasers of these 
volumes? For our own part, we are very well disposed to for- 
give him for these little omissions, and ceuld have extended our 
charity to a still greater delinquency : but we do not see how he 
can ever forgive himself, or expect to be pardoned by those who 
like to have their pamphlets bound up in an uniform and hand- 
some manner. 

There are scattered through these volumes some minute pieces 
of new information as to the conduct and the motives of ministers 
in the different measures which were adopted with regard to Mr. 
Wilkes ; but though there may still be some persons who will 
peruse with avidity every thing that bears the form of ministerial 
anecdote, we will confess that the interest of such investigations 
is with us long ago gone by. We care very little whether it 
was determined in the cabinet to expel Mr. Wilkes before he pre- 
sented his petition or after; whether the Duke of Grafton Fept 
faith with him or not ; or whether his quarrels with Lord Tem- 
ple and Mr. Horne Tooke did or did not arise entirely from his 
own misconduct. This stale collection of petty politics indeed ap- 
pears to us to be a worse kind of trifling than the letters upon his 
domestic arrangements, his ailments, and visitations : and the only 
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part of the work we have perused with m* ee of amusement,is 
that which contains his private letters to Mr. Cotes and his daugh- 
ter. The former give a very lively and undisguised picture of 
his feelings during the period of his persecution and popularity ; 
and afford some curious glimpses of constitutional gaiety and 
Epicurean carelessness, in a mind agitated by a fierce ambition, a 
distempered vanity, and a raneorous thirst for revenge. The 
latter are indulgent, cheerful, unconstrained, and every wa 

amiable. Though written in the tone of a man of the world, 
the morality which they inculcate is entirely unexceptionable, and 
show the author to have been susceptible, in private life, of better 
feelings and affections than could be guessed at from his public 
appearances. In these particulars, as well as in the insignificance 
of their details, they are exactly on a level with the prattling 
epistles which compose the other collection: and since it was 
thought worth while to print them at all, we are surprised that 
they were not separated from the story of his — adventures, 
and presented in another publication to a different set of readers, 


*,* The Reviewer of Mr. Mathias’ Componomenti Lirici in our 
last Number, begs leave to observe, that the admirable 
sonnet to which he refers in p. 60, though quoted by 
Mr. Mathias from the works of Gaetana Passarini, is 
really the production of Gioxwmbatista Pastorini of Ge- 
noa; and takes this opportunity of correcting this er- 
ror of the learned editor of the Componomenti, which 
had formerly escaped his observation. 








QUARTERLY LIST OF NEW PUBLICATIONS, 
From October 8, 1804, to January 8, 1805. 


AGRICULTURE, GARDENING, &c. 

A complete System of Agriculture, including all the modern Im- 
provements and Discoveries ; in which the principles of Chemistry are 
applied in Explanation of the Nature and Composition of Soil and Ma- 
nures; and those of other Sciences, in the breeding, rearing, and fat- 
tening of live Stock. The whole intended to combine and explain 
completely the Principles and Practice of modern Husbandry. By R. 
W. Dickson, M. D. of Hendon. Illustrated with nearly 100 Engrav- 
ings, representing Implements of Cultivation, Grasses, Sheep, Cattle, 
&e. 2large volumes 4to. 41. 4s. 

Annels of Agriculture, and other useful Arts, collected and pub- 
lished by Arthur Young, Esq. Secretary to the Board of Agriculture. 
Vol. XLII. (No. 243 to 248 inclusive) 12s. 6d. boards. 

Observations on the Formation and Management of useful and orna- 
mental Plantations ; on the Theory and Practice of Landscape Garden- 
ing ; and on gaining and embanking Land from Rivers or the Sea. By 
J. Loudon, Landscape Gardener, &c. In octavo, and illustrated by 
ten Engravings. Price 10s. 6d. in boards. 

The Farmer’s Magazine, vol. V. 8s. 6d. boards. ° 

FINE ARTS. 

An Essay on Light and Shade, on Colours, and on Composition in 
general. By M. Gartside. Illustrated with Drawings and Pilates. 
4to. 1. 11s. 6d. boards. 

ASTRONOMY. 

Evening Amusements, or the Beauty of the Heavens displayed ; in 
which several striking Appearances to be observed in the Heavens dur- 
ing the Year 1805 are described. By William Friend, M. A. with 
Plates. (To be continued annually.) 3s. boards. 

A New and Complete Collection of Tables for Navigation and Nau- 
tical Astronomy ; with very simple, concise, and accurate Methods for 
the Calculation, useful at Sea; particularly for deducing the Longi- 
tude from Lunar Observations, and the Latitude from double Alti- 
tudes of the Sun, and the Interval of Time between the Observations. 
By J. De Mendoza Rios, Esq. F. R. 8. 

*,* This work contains every thing requisite for Navigation and 
Nautical Astronomy; so that Seamen will possess in it whatever they 
may want for their calculations, without the assistance ofany book except 
the Nautical Almanack. The Tables are entirely new, and all the Rules 
for practice are considerably improved and facilitated. The mode of 
computation for clearing the observed Distances from the Sub, or a 
fixed Star, of the Effects of Refraction and Parallax in particular, 
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combines, with aceuracy, the decided advantage of being much more 
concise and simple than any other hitherto proposed. The usual Tables 
for Navigation, are, besides, enlarged; and the Traverse Tables, or 
Tables of Differences of Latitude and Departure, are carried to 480 
Miles distance. 4to. 11. Is. in sheets. 

A New Treatise on the Use of the Globes; or a Philosophica) 
View of the Earth and Heavens: comprehending an Accountof the 
Figure, Magnitude, and Motion of the Earth; with the natural 
Changes of its surface, caused by Floods, Earthquakes, &c. Together 
with the Elementary Principles of Meteorology and Astronomy ; the 
Theory of the Tides, &c. preceded by an extensive Selection of Astro- 
nomical and other Definitions ; and illustrated by a variety of Problems, 
Questions for the Examination of the Student, &c. Designed for the 
Instruction of Youth. By Thomas Keith, Private Teacher of Mathe- 
matics, Geography, &c. In one closely printed Volume, 12mo. with 
Copperplates. Price ds. 6d. in Boards. . 

BIOGRAPBY. 

Memoirs of the Life of Gilbert Wakefield, B. A. written by him- 
self. A New Edition, with Notes ; and a Continuation to the Time of 
his Death, by the Editors. To which is subjoined an Appendix of 
Original Letters and Papers. 2 large Volumes 8vo. © 11. 1s. boards. 

Memoirs of Public Characters of 1804-1805 (Vol. VII.); being a 
new Volume of Memoirs of distinguished Contemporaries; with striking 
Liknesses of the Archbishop of York, &c. &c. 10s. 6d. boards, 

Memgirs of Charles Macklin, with the Dramatic Characters, Man- 
nera, &c. of the Age in which he lived, forming a History of the 
Stage during almost the whole of the last Century, and a List of all 
the Parts played by him. Withhis Portrait. 8vo. 8s. boards. 

General Biography, composed by John Aikin, M. D. the Rev. 
Thomas Morgan, and Mr. William Johnston. 4to. Vol. V. IL Ils. 
6d. boards. 

The Life of General Washington, Vol, III. 4to. 11. 11s. 6d— 
Svo. 10s. 6d: boards, 

The Life and Character of Bonaparte. By. W. Burdon, AM. 
4s. 6d. boards. 

BOTANY. 

The Heathery ; or, a Monograph of the Genus Erica. By H. E. 

Andrews. No. 1. to 4. (To be continued Monthly.) 3s. each. 
CLASSICS. 

The Topography of Troy and its Vicinity, illustrated and explained 
by Drawings and Descriptions ; dedicated by Permission to her Grace 
the Dutchess of Devonshire. By William Gell, Esq. of Jesus College, 
M. A. F. A. 8. and late Fellow of Emmanuel College, Cambridge. 
In folio, price Ten Guineas in boards. 

In the work are given 43 coloured Plates, taken from accurate 
Drawings made on the spot by the Author, and chiefly engraved by 
Mr. Mediand. Each Plate has its appropriate Letter-press Description, 
in which every precaution has been taken to render the subject intelli- 
gible tothe reader. The work is designed to afford an opportunity to 
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such as have not visited the country, of forming their own opinions of 
the Topography of Homer. Those verses of the Iliad and Odyssey 
are cited which describe, or appear to describe, the particular motions 
er monuments of the Troad. The Views consist of a Delineation of 
the whole Coast of Phrygia from Antandros in the Gulph of Adramyt- 
tium, to the Vale of Thymbra on the Hellespont. 

COMMERCIAL. 

Reflections on the Commerce of the Mediterranean, deduced from 
actual Experience during a Residence on both Shores of the Mediter- 
ranean Sea. By John Jackson, Esq. F. S. A. Author of the Journey 
over Land from India, &c. 8vo. 6s. boards. 

Jennings’s Treatise on General Book-Keeping, calculated not only 
for every Branch of Trade, but also for the Landed Gentleman. 10s. 
6d. 


Observations on the Present State of the Commerce of Great Britain, 
and on its Extent, Importance, Advantages, Influence, Stability, and 
probable Increase. Translated from the German of Charles Reinhard, 
LL. D. of the University of Gottingen, &e. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

DRAMA. 

Matrimony, a Petit Opera ; as now performing atthe Theatre Roy- 
al, Drury-Lane. Written by James Kenny. 1s. 6d. 

The Blind Bargain; a Comedy in Five Acts, as performed at the 
Theatre Royal, Covent-Garden. By Frederick Reynolds, Esq. 8vo. 
2s. 6d. 

The Land We Live In; a Comedy in Five Acts. Written by F. 
L. Holt, Esq. Represented at the Theatre Royal, Drury-Lane, on 
Saturday, December 29, 1804. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

Thirty Thousand, or Who’s the Richest ? a Comic Opera, in Three 
Acts as performed at the Theatre Royal, Covent-Garden. Written by 
J.Dibdin. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

Memoirs of the Life of W. H. W. Betty, known by the name of 
the Young Roscius ; with a general estimate of his talents, and a cri- 
tique on his principal characters. By J. Merritt. l2mo. 2s. 6d. 
boards. 

Strictures upon the Merits of the Young Roscius. By J. Jackson 
With a Portrait. 2s. 6d. 

Animadversions on Mr, Jackson’s Dramatic Strictures upon the Me- 
rits of Young Roscius. By the Editor of the Glasgow Theatrical Re- 
gister. 2s. 

The Infant Roscius ; or,an Inquiry into the Requisites of an Actor, 
comprising a Critical Analysis of Young Betty’s Acting, and an Exa- 
mination of the Pamphlets published respecting him. By T. Harrall. 
Is. 6d. 

An Authentic and Biographical Sketch of the Life, Education, and 
Personal Character of William Henry Betty, the celebrated Roscius 
particularly the History of his Theatrical Career; and a Narrative re- 
lating to the Differences between the London Theatres on the Subject 
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of his engagements. By G. D. Harley, late of the Theatre Royal, 
Covent-Garden. 2s. 6d. 

Critical Essays on the Dramatic Excellencies of the Young Roscius; 
by Gentlemen of distinguished Literary Talents, and Theatrical Ama- 
teurs, opposed to the Hyperecriticisms of Anonymous Writers. In 
terspersed with interesting Anecdotes, &c. &c. Compiled by J. Bissett. 
2s. 6d. 

EDUCATION. 

An English Spelling-Book, with Reading Lessons adapted to the 
Capacities of Children. In Three Parts. Calculated to advance the 
Learners by natural and easy gradations; and to teach Orthography 
and Pronunciation together By Lindley Murray, Author of « Eng- 
lish Grammar adapted to the different Classes of Learners. 1s. 6d. 
bound. Also, price 6d. covered with Marble Paper, Murray’s First 
Book for Children. 

Juvenile Pieces ; designed for the instruction and Entertainment of 
the Youth of both Sexes. To which is prefixed, an Essay on the Edu- 
cation of Youth, pointing out those Branches of Knowledge most use- 
ful in the present State of Society, and enumerating Publications under 
each Branch of Knowledge conducive to Mental Improvement. By 
John Evans, A. M. Boards. 3s. 6d. 

The History of England; related in Familiar Conversations, by a 
Father to his Children; interspersed with Moral and Instructive Re- 
marks and Observations on the most leading and interesting Subjects. 
Designed for the perusal of Youth. By Elizabeth Helme. In 2 vol. 
12mo. Price 8s. bound, with Frontispieces. 

The Juvenile Bible ; being a brief Concordance of the Holy Scrip- 
tures in Verse ; containing a Summary of all the Chapters in the Books 
of the Old and New Testaments, alphabetically arranged, and adapted 
to the comprehension and retention of Young Readers. 

The Hebrew Grammar, with Practical Rules, particularly adapted 
to Bythner’s Lyra Prophetica ; with complete Paradigms of the Verbs, 
and an Engraving of the Hebrew Alphabet. Revised and corrected 
by the Rev. J. Yeates, All-Souls’ College, Oxford. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

An Alphabetical Key to Propria Que Maribus, Qug Genus, and 
AsIn Presenti; containing all the Examples, declined and translated, 
with the Rules quoted under each, and Numerical References to the 
Context. ByJ.Carey, LLD. 1 vol 12mo. 2s. 6d. bound. 

Thy Father’s Gift to his Children; consisting of Original Essays, 
Tales, Fables, Reflections, &c. By William Mavor, LL.D. 2 vol. 
12mo. 10s. 6d. boards. 

Elements of Astronomy. By L. Montreau. 3s. 

An Introduction to Englisih Grammar. By ditto. Is. 

An Introductionto French Grammar. By ditto. 1s. 

HISTORY. 

Naval ‘and Military Memoirs of Great Britain, from 1727 to 1783. 

By Robert Beatson, Esq. LL.D. Author of the Political Index to the 
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Histories of Great Britain and Ireland. In 6 vol. 8vo. The Second 
Edition, with a Continuation. — 
*,* Criticisms on the First Edition of this Work. 

‘Captain Beatson is already known as the author of the Political In- 
dex to the History of Great Britain and Ireland. The present publica- 
tion is of a higher kind. We are now to regard him as contributing not 
only to the information but to the amusement of the public ; and since 
he has exerted his attention and diligence for so commendable a purpose, 
we cannot but wish him success. His work bears the marks of veraci- 
ty, and a constant attention to the authenticity of the materials which 
he has industriously collected. The narrative is frequently intermingled 
with observations and reflections, which indicate the man of virtue and 
of public spirit. As we have perused the volumes with satisfaction, we 
are led to conclude that they will be acceptable, not merely to those who 
are intimately conversant with military and naval affairs, but also to the 
public at large. We regret that the limits to which our work is confin- 
ed will not allow us to lay before our readers many interesting particu- 
lars which might be easily selected from these volumes ; but we hope that 
the few which we have extracted from this entertaining work will not be 
unacceptable to our readers, and especially to the gentlemen of the na- 
vy.’ Monthly Review, February and March, 1791. 

‘The interesting nature of this work has forced us to exceed our in- 
tended limits ; but we hope that our extracts will prove neither unen- 
tertaining nor uninstructive. ‘To the design and to the execution we 
must give applause, as being in no mean degree useful and meritorious. 
Kt is a work of utility and merit; and we shall be glad to see the remain- 
ing three volumes.’ Critical Review, April and May, 1791. 

LAW. 

Reflections on the Study of the Law. Addressed to the Nobility and 
Gentry, as the Hereditary and Elective Senators of the Natiouw; and to 
those Gentlemen who study with a View to Professional Practice. By 
Richard Whalley Bridgman. 8vo. 4s. 6d. boards, 

A new Series of Reports of Causes in the High Court of Chancery, du- 
ring the time of Lord Eldon, commencing after Trinity Term, 1803.— 
(To be regularly continued. By Francis Vesey, Jun. Esq. Vol. I.— 
Part I. 7s. 6d. 

A Digest of the Laws of England respecting Real Property. By Wil- 
liam Cruise, Barrister. Vol. IIL. & IV. 8vo. 1. lis. 6d. boards. 

A Digested Index to the earlier Chancery Reports. By George Keke- 
wick, Barrister. 8vo. 16s. boards. 

An Analytical Digested Index of all the Reported Cases in the seve- 
ral Courts of Equity, as well Chancery as Exchequer, and in the High 
Court of Parliament, distinctly showing the several points therein adjudg- 
ed, from the earliest authentic Period to the present Time. With a Re- 
pertorium of the Cases, doubly and systematically digested on animprov- 
ed principle. By Richard Whalley Bridgman, Esq. Compiler of the The- 
saurus Juridicus. 2 vol. royal 8vo. 11. 18s. boards, 
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Practical Points or Maxims in Conveyancing. Drawn from the daily 
Experience of a very extensive Practice, by a late eminent Conveyan- 
cer. To which are added, Critical Observations on the various and es- 
sential Parts of aDeed. By the late J. Ritson,Esq. 8vo. 5s. boards, 

A new Edition, being the Fifth, with considerable Additions, of The 
Bankrupt Laws. By William Cooke, Barrister. 2 vol. 8vo. 11. 11s. 
6d. boards. 

Reports of Cases determined in the Court of King’s Bench: together 
with some Cases in the Court of Chancery, in the whole of the 44th year 
of George HI. 1803—4. By John Prince Smith, Esq. Barrister. Ex- 
tracted from the Monthly Publication, entitled, The Law Journal, dur- 
ing the above Period. (To be continued annually in volumes.) — 15s. 
boards. 

An Abridgement of the General Statutes passed in the 44th year of 
the Reign of George III. By John Prince Smith, Esq. Extracted from 
the Monthly Law Journal. 7s. 6d. boards. 

The Statutes at Large for 44th year of the Reign of George III. to. 
12s. boards. 

MATHEMATICS. 

Elements of Geometry; containing the First Six Books of Euclid, 
with a Supplement on the Quadrature of the Circle and the Geometry 
of Solids ; to which are added, Elements of Plane and Spherical Trigo- 
nometry. By John Playfair, F. R. S. Edin. Professor of Mathematics in 
the University of Edinburgh. The Second Edition, enlarged. 8vo.~ 
7s. boards. 

MEDICINE, SURGERY, &c. 

The Anatomy of the Human Body; containing the Anatomy of the 
Viscera of the Abdomen, the parts in the male and female Pelvis, and 
the Lymphatic System. With an Appendix. By Charles Bell, Fellow 
of the Reyal College of Surgeons of Edinburgh. The fourth volume, 
which completes the work. In royaloctavo. Embellished with Engra- 
vings. Price 15s. in boards. 

The Report of a Medical Committee on the Cases of supposed Small- 
Pox after Vaccination, which oceurred in Fulwood’s Rents, Holborn, in 
August and September 1804. Is. 

The Syphiletic Physician. 2s. 

The Death-warrant of the French Theory of Chemistry; with a Theo- 
ry, rationally accounting for all the Phenomena. Also an Investigation 
of Galvanism; and Strictures upon the Chemical Opinions of Messrs. 
Weigleb, Cruickshanks, Davy, Lesly, Count Rumford, and Dr. Thomp- 
son. Remarks upon Mr. Dalton’s late Theory, &c. By Robert Har- 
rington, M.D. 7s. 

A Treatise on Febrile Diseases. By A. Philips Wilson, M.D. Vol. 
IV. 9s. boards. 

Outlines of a Plan to stop the Progress of the Malignant Contagion 
which rages on the Shores of the Mediterranean, if it should make its 
way into this Country. By Richard Pearson, M. D. 1s. 6d. 
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Practical Observations on Insanity, and Suggestions towards a Mode 
of treating Diseases of the Mind. To which are subjoined Remarks ., 
on Medical Jurispudence. By Joseph Mason Cox, M. D. 8vo. 5s. 
boards. 


A Medical Guide for the Invalid to the principal Watering-Places 
in Great Britian ; containing a View ofthe Medical effects of Water- 
By William Nesbit,M.D. i2mo. 59 6d. boards. 

An Inquiry into the Efficacy of Oxygen in the Cure of Syphilis; 
with Observations on its Application in various Disorders. By Charles 
Platt, Surgeon, &e. Qs. 

Experiments ; proving Vacciolation, or Cow-pox Inoculation, to be 
a permanent security against Small-pox ; with Facts and Remarks, by 
Samuel Hill, Surgeon, Portsea, and of the Royal Navy. is. 6d. 

Practical Observations concerning Sea-Bathing ; with Remarks on 
the Use of the Warm Bath. By A. P. Buchan, M.D. Crewn 8vo. 
5s. boards. 

The Works of Dr. John Brown. To which is prefixed, a Biographi- 
cal Account of the Author. By William Cullen Brown, M.D. 3 vol. 
8vo. W- 1s. boards. 

The popular Compendium of Anatomy; or, a concise Description 
of the Human Body, with the Physiology, or Natural History of the 
various Actions and Functions of its Organs and Parts. Containing 
also an article on suspended Animation; and the proper Means to be 
used for the Recovery of drowned Persons. By William Burke, Sur- 
geon. i2mo. 6s. boards. 

The Edinburgh Medical and Surgical Journal: exhibiting a Concise 
View of the latest and most important Discoveries in Medicine, Sur- 
gery, and Pharmacy. By a Society of Gentlemen in London and 
Edinburgh. Published Quarterly. (No. 1.) Tuesday, Jan. 1, 1805. 
Price 3s. 

An Appendix to Practical Observations on the Nature and Treat- 
ment of the exasperated Symptoms of the Venereal Disease ; contain- 
ing Thoughts on the Nature and management of the Venereal Bubo, 
particularly in its obstinate State. By Edward Geoghegan, Surgeon 
to the Dublin General Dispensary. 1s. 6d. 

The Philosophy of Physic; or, the Natural History of Diseases and 
their Cure. Being an Attempt to deliver the Art of Healing from the 
Darkness of Barbarism and Superstition ; and from the Jargon and Pe- 
dantry of the Schools ; shewing a more easy and certain Way of pre- 
serving and recovering Health, than any hitherto known. By the Rev. 
William Wilson. 12mo. 5s. 

An Account of Two Cases of Gout, which terminated in Death, in 
oar of the External Use of Ice and Cold Water. By A. Ed- 
in. Is. 

The Second Edition, enlarged and much improved, of the Edin- 
burgh New Dispensatory: Containing, 1. The Elements of Pharma- 
ceutical Chemistry. 2. The Materia Medica; or, the Natural, Phar- 
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maceutical, and Medical history of the different Substances employed 
in Medicine. 3, The Pharmaceutical Preparations and Compositions— 
including complete and accurate Translations of the 8vo. Edition of the 
London Pharmacopeia, published in 1791; Dublin Pharmacopeia, 
published in 1794; and of the New Edition of the Edinburgh Phar- 
macopeia, published in 1803; illustrated and explained in the Lan 
guage, and according to the Principles of Modern Chemistry; with 
many new and useful Tables, and several Copperplates, explaining the 
new System of Chemical Characters, and representing the most useful 
Pharmaceutical Apparatus. By Andrew Dunean, jun. M. D. Fellow 
of the Royal College of Physicians, and Royal Society of Edinburgh, 
and Associate of the Linnean Society of London 68vo. 10s. dd. 
boards. 
MILITARY. 

The new Military Finance ; containing the History of the Pay and 
Allowances of the British Army; by Nathaniel Hood, Lieutenant in 
the Army. I2mo. 4s. 6d. 

Instruetions for the Formation and Exercise of Volunteer Sharp- 
Shooters By Captain Barber. 2s. 6d. 

A Supplement to the Treatise en Military Finance. 2s. 

A Short View of the actual State of the Volunteers, with Hints to 
the Officers commanding Volunteer Brigades, with Suggestions for the 
more perfect Organization of the Volunteer System. By an Officer of 
the Regulars. 1s. 

List of the Officers of the Militia of the United Kingdom. 

List of the Officers of the Gentlemen and Yeomanry Cavalry, and 
Volunteer Infantry. 

A Letter to Lieut. Col. Sir Robert Wilson, on his “ Enquiry inte 
the present State of the British Empire,” &c. 2s. 

Remarks on Sir Robert Wilson's “ Enquiry ;” more particularly the 
Battle of Zama, and the Volunteer System. Also, Elucidations of the 
Obstructions to the Reeruiting Service. 1s. 6d. 

MISCELLANIES. 

The Letters of John Wilkes, Esq. addressed to his Daughter the late 
Miss Wilkes, from the year 1774 to the year 1796. To which is pre- 
fixed, a Memoir of the Life of Mr. Wilkes, with a Collection of his 
Miscellaneous Poems. In four volumes foolscap octavo, price One 
Guinea in boards, embellished with Portraits of Mr. and Miss Wilkes, 
trom original paintings by Zoffani. 

Miscellaneous Plays. By Joanna Baillie, Author of ‘a Series of 
Plays on the Passions.’ In one volume octavo, priee 9s. in boards. 

The Lounger’s Common-Place Book, or Miscellaneous Collections 
in History, Criticism, Biography, Poetry, and Romance. The third 
edition. In three volumes octavo, price 11. 11s. 6d. in boards. : 

The Correspondence of the late John Wilkes with his Friends, print- 
ed from the Original Manuscripts, bequeathed by his daughter, Miss 
Wilkes, to Mr. Peter Elmsley. In which are introduced, Memoirs of 
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his Life, by John Almon; with a portrait of Mr. Wilkes, engraved by 
Caroline Watson, and Fac-Similes. 5 vol. 8vo.. I. 15s. boards. 

An Answer to a Pamphiet of Mr. James Poole, entitled, ‘A Narra- 
tive exposing Irregular Transactions in one of the Departments of Fo- 
reign Corps, during the late War.’ By Mr. Gardner. 2s. 6d. ~ 

Proofs relative to the Falsification of the Intercepted Letters. By 
W. Playfair. 1s. 6d. 

Observations on the Climate, Natural Productions, and the Manu- 
factures of Ireland. By William Paterson, M.D. 8vo. 9s. 

Observations on the Change of Public Opinion in Religion, Politics, 
and Medicine ; on the Conduct of the War; on the prevailing Diseases 
in great Britain; and on Medical Arrangements in the Army and Na- 
vy. 2vol. 4to. 31. 13s. 6d. 

A Letter addressed te Lord Hobart, Principal Secretary of State 
for the Colonial Department. By Colonel Thomas Picton, late Go- 
vernor of Trinidad, &c. 

An Oration, commemorative of the late Major Gen. Hamilton, pro- 
nounced before the New-York State Society of the Cincinnati. By 
J.Mason, D.D. With the Particularsef the Duel, &c. 1s. 

The Works of Diogenes ; a literal Translation. Vol. I. Containing 
Every-Day Characters, a Comedy, &c. 6s. sewed. 

Advice to the Young Whist-Player. 2s. 6d. 

Voltariana. 4vol. foolscap 8vo. 1). boards. 

Plunder and Partition, as practised on the Continental Neighbours of 
France, explained to the British Pubiie, 2s. 

The Intercepted Letters on Board the Admiral Alpin East India- 
man, captured by the French; and published by the French Govern- 
ment in the Moniteur. In English, 2s. 6d.; in Freneh and English, 
3s. 6d. 

Thoughts on the Propriety of granting a pecuniary remuneration te 
the West India Dock Direetor. 1s. 

Oppression deemed no Injustice towards some Individuals ; illustrated 
in the late Treatment of John King, under a Commission of Bankrupt- 
cy. 2s. 

A full Report of the Speeches of Sir Francis Burdett at the late 
Election, and at the Crown and Anchor; of which imperfect Sketehes 
have been given in Newspapers. 2s. 6d. 

The Cambridge University Almanack for the Year 1805. $s. 6d. 

A Reply to the Animadversions of the Edinburgh Reviewers, on 
some Papers published in the Philosophical Transactions. By Thomas 
Young, M.D. F.R. S. 

Observations on a Pamphlet which has been privately circulated, said 
to be a Statement of Facts, and the Treatment experienced by Sir 
Ifome Popham, since his return from the Red Sea. To which is add- 
ed, a Copy of the Report made on inspecting the Account of the x- 
penditure for the Romney and Inflexible. 2s. 

The East India Directory and Register for 1805. 5s. 6d. stitched. 
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Playful Translations, from the Greek and Roman Classics, &e. By 
Thomas Vaughan, Esq. 4s. 

The Society of Friends, or the People commonly called Quakers, 
examined. By John Bristed, of the Honourable Society of the Inner 
Temple. 8vo. 6s 

Selections from the Works ef Bishop Taylor, Hooker, Bishop Hall, 
and Lord Bacon: With an Analysis of the Advancement of Learn- 
ing. By Basil Montagu, Esq. A.M. 12mo. 7s. 

Flim-Flam! or the Life and Errors of My Uncle, and Amours of 
my Aunt! With Ilustrations and Obscurities, by Messieurs Tag, Rag 
and Bobtail. With an Illuminating Index! 4n three Volumes, with 
nine Plates. 18s. boards. 

The Temples of the Fairies. 12mo. Vol. Il. 6s. 

An English and Welch Vocabulary, or an easy Guide to the Ancient 
British Language. By Thomas Evans. To which is prefixed, a Gram- 
mar of the Welch Language, by Thomas Richards. 12mo. 2s. 6d. 

A History of the Ancient Britons, from the Invasion of Julius Ce- 
sar to their Union with the English. Written in the Welch Language. 
By Thomas Evans. 12mo. 4s. 6d. 

An Account of the Insurrection in Ireland, on the 23d of July 1803; 
containing Particulars of the Murder of Lord Kilwarden, &c.; a Re- 
port of the Trials of the Insurgents; the Address and Confession of 
Emmet, and the Speeches of the Counsel, &o. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

A System of Heraldry, Speculative and Practical: With the true 
Art of Blazon, according to the most approved Heralds in Europe: 
Illustrated’ with suitable Examples of Armorial Figures, and Achiev- 
ments of the most considerable Surnames and Familes in Scotland, &c. 
Together with Historical and Genealogical Memorials relative thereto. 
By Alexander Nisbet, Gent. In two Volumes folio. Price Five Gui- 
neas in boards. The Second Edition. 

MORAL PHILOSOPHY. 

The Principles of Moral Science. By Robert Forsyth, Esq. Advo- 

cate. Vol. I. 8vo. 10s. 6d. boards. 
NOVELS. 

Adeline Mowbray; or, the Mother and Daughter. A Tale. By 
Mrs, Opie. Inthree Volumes. 12s. beards. 

Gondez, the Monk; a Romance of the Thirteenth Century. By 
W. H. Ireland, Author of the Abbess de, &c. 4 vol. 12mo. 16s. 

The Mad Dog, or Modern Manners ; a Romance of the present Day. 
Svol. 12mo. 12s. . 

The Nobility of the Heart. By Elizabeth Isabella Spence. 3 vol. 
12mo. 13s. 6d. boards. . 

Love and Gratitude ; or, Traits of the Human Heart. Translated 
from Augustus la Fontaine. 3 vol. 12mo. 12s. sewed. 

Secret Machinations. By Sarah Ann Hook. 4 vol. 12mo._ 16s. 
sewed. 
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Rosa; or, the Child of the Abbey. By Sophia Woodfall. 4 vol. 
16s. boards. 

The Witcheries of Craig Isaf. By Frederick Williams. 2 vol. 
12mo. 8s. sewed. 

Can we doubt it? or, the History of Two Families of Norwich. 
Written in French, and translated by Mrs. Gooch. 3 vol. 10s 6d. 
boards. 

Edmund Ironside. 3 vol. 12s, 

Bravo of Venice. 6s. boards. 

The Fisherman’s Hut. $3vol. 12mo. 12s. sewed. 

Dolgorucki and Menzikoff. From La Fontaine. 2 vol. 8s. sewete 

The Heiress of Avanmore. 3 vol. 12mo. 12s. sewed 

Men and Women. Inthree Volumes. 12s. boards. 

The Abbey of Weyhilla Romance. 2vol. 6s. 

My Master’s Secret, or the Troublesome Stranger. By Mrs. Yorke, 
2vol. 7s. 

Modern Griselda, a Tale. By Miss Edgeworth. 12mo. 3s. 

Cicily Fitzowen. 2vol. 12mo. 7s. 

PHILOSOPHY. 

Elements of Mechanical Philosophy ; being the Substance of a Course 
of Lectures in that Science. By Professor John Robison, LL. D. Edin- 
burgh. With Copperplates. 8vo. il. 1s. boards. 

POETRY. 

Metrical Tales; and other Poems. By Robert Southey. Foolscap 
octavo. Price 5s. 6d. in boards. 

The Poetical Register and Repository of Fugitive Poetry for 1803 ; 
being the Third Volume of the Series. 9s. boards. 

An Essay on Man, written upon Principles opposite to those of Lord 
Bolingbroke. With Notes, by W. Churchey. Smalli8vo. 4s. : 

Hispaniola; a Poem. Embellished with en elegant Frontispiece, re- 
presenting the French method of crowning their Negro Prisoners ; and 
enriched with copious Notes, Historical and Explanatory. To which 
are added, Lines on the Crucifixion, Fragment of a Monody on the 
Death of the late Rev. Henry Hunter, D. D. and other Poetical Pieces. 
By S. Whitchurch. Price $s. 6d. 

The Battle of Largo; a Gothic Poem: with several Miscellaneous 


Pieces. 3s. 
Bickleigh Vale, with other Poems. By Nathaniel Howard. 8vo, 


6s. sewed. 
The Eighth Satire of Juvenal Imitated. Addressed to the rising No- 


bility and Gentry. 8vo. 4s. 6d. boards. 
The Pleasures of Composition. (PartI.) 2s. 6d. 
The Reign of Fancy. By the Author of the Pleasures of Nature. 


5s. 
British Purity; or, the World we Live in. A narrative of Two 


Centuries. Illuminated with Opaque Biography, and enlivened by Se- 
rious Annotations. 4to. 3s. 
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The Triumph of Music. A Poem in Six Cantos. By William Hay- 
ley, Esq. 4to. 10s. 6d. boards, 


Poems, ‘ehiefly Tales. By William Hutton, Esq. F. A. 8.8. 7s. 6d. 
boards. 

The Lay of the Last Minstrel. A Poem. By Walter Scott, Esq. 

Elegantly printed by Ballantyne, iw Quarto. 
Oriental Tales, Translated in English Verse. 
R. A. crown 8vo. 7s. 
Poems. By Laura Sophia Temple. 
POLITICAL. 

Letters on the Modern History and Political Aspect of Europe ; ¢x- 
hibiting the Nature, Causes, and probable Consequences of the grand 
contest between Great Britain and France, and the Political Circum- 
stances of the different Nations which compose the European System. 
With an Investigation of the Political and Commercial Importance of 
Egypt, and the Consequences that might result from the annexation of 
that Country to the dominions of France. Tlustrated with Historical 
and Geographical Observations. By John Bigland. In one volume 
octavo. Price 7s. in boards. 

The Justice and Policy of a War with Spain demonstrated. 2s. 

Considerations upon the Necessity of discussing the State of the Irish 
Catholics in the ensuing Session of Parliament. By James Mason, Esq. 
ls. 6d. 

Correspondence between a Gentleman in Berlin and a Person of Dis- 
tinction in London ; comprising Remarks on the Political Occurrences 
from August 1803 to June 1804. 8vo. 58. boards. 

A Succinct View of Physical and Moral Means which might be suc- 
cessfully employed by Great Britain, with or without the Aid of other 
Nations, against the common Enemy of Peace; including a Plan of 
Defence. With Observations on the necessity of a new Organization 


of Germany, and on the injurious Consequences of tolerating the Neu- 
trality of Spain and Portugal. 


A Political and Military Survey. 2s. 6d. 

An Appeal to the Honour and Conscience of the Nation, upon the 
Necessity of an immediate Restitution of the Spanish Plate Ships. By 
the Author of Cursory Remarks. 1s. 6d. 


Perpetual War the only Ground of Perpetual Safety and Prosperity. 
By the Rev. Edward Hankin. 1s. 6d. 

Political Papers, comprising the Correspondence of several distin- 
guished Persons, in the Years 1792, &c. with the Rev. Christopher 
Wyvill, Chairman of the late Committee of Association of the County 
of York. Vol.V. 80. 7s. 


‘ Considerations on the Twofold Mode of Election adopted in France. 
By the Rev. Christopher Wyvill. 8vo. 1s. Gd. 

The Taxes of Great Britain; what they prodaced ; Charge of Ma- 
nagement, &c., for the Year ending the $th of January, 180+. 


Jan. 


By J. Hoppner, Esq. 


12mo. 5s. 
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POLITICAL ECONOMY. 
a Refutation of some Doctrines relating to the Sinking Fund, &e. 
&c. contained in a Work lately published by the Earl of Lauderdale ; 
with Original Remarks on the Subjects of Political Economy. |s. 
Observations on the Operations of the Jate Corn Act. By William 
Curtis. 1s. 
No Slaves, no Sugar ; containing New Arguments in favour of the 


African Trade. Qs. 
THEOLOGY. 


A Sermon, on the Advantages of High Attainments in Religion. By 
the Rey. William Moseley. 

Dissertations, Essays, and Sermons. By the late George Bingham, 
B.D. To which are prefixed, Memoirs of his Life, &c. by his Son, 
Peregrine Bingham, L. L.B. 11. Is. 

Baptismal Faith explained: a Sermon, preached before the Univer- 
sity of Cambridge, April 1804. By Robert Tyrwhitt, M.A. 1s. 

The Friend of Christ sleeping in Death: a Sermon, occasioned by 
the Death of the Rev. John Adams. By James Edwards. 1s. 

Justification by Faith: a Sermon, preached at the Visitation of the 
Bishop of Chester, at Richmond, Yorkshire, in August, 1804. By John 
Headlam, Rector of Hyecliffe. 4to, 

A Sermon preached before the University of Oxford, Now 5, 1804. 


By the Rev. Henry Phillpotts. 4to. 
A Help to the Unlearned in the Study of the Holy Scriptures. By 


Mrs. Trimmer. 8vo. 
A Sermon preached before the Bucks Volunteers, on the Sth of Au- 


gust, 1804, by the Rev. John Compeon. 1s. 

Religious Experience essential to a Christian Warrior: a Sermon, 
preached at Broadmead Church, Bristol, August 1804, before the Bris- 
tol Education Society. By James Dove. is. 

A Charge delivered to, the Clergy of the Diocese of Bristol, at the 
primary Visitation of the Bishop in the Year 1804. 4to. 17 pages. 

A Reply to the Dissenters Reasons for separating from the Church 
of England; in a Letter to John Gill, D. D. Editor of them. By the 
Rev. Speneer Cobbold, A. M. 8vo. 

Paul’s Epistle to the Romans, in Hebrew. Corrected from the Ver- 
sion published by Dr. Hutter at Nuremberg, 1600, and by Dr. Robin- 
son at London, 1661. Now republished, with many Improvements, by 
Richard Caddick, M.A. 12mo. 

A Sermon preached at the New Meeting-house, Birmingham, Sep- 
tember 9th, on the Occasion of the Death of the Rev. Thomas Kenrick. 
By John Kentish. 1s, 

Strictures on Methodism. 2s. 6d. 

A Sermon preached at St. Mary’s Stafford, at the Visitation by the 
Archdeacon, August 1804. By the Rev. Edward Whitby. 1s. 

Religion the Nurse of Loyalty. A Sermon preached August 1804, 
at the Assizes at Lancaster. By T. Wilson,B. D. 1s. 6d. 

The importance of the Christian Ministry. A Sermon preached at 
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Hebden Bridge, May 24, 1804, on Occasion of the Establishment of 
the Northern Education Society. By Thomas Langdon. Price Is. 

The Divine Being a God that hideth himself. A Sermon preached 
at Salem Chapel Leeds, January |, 1804, at the Weekly Meeting for 
Prayer, on Account of the present State of the Nation. By Thomas 
Langdon. Price 6d. ; 

The death of a good Man Lamented and Improved. A Sermon oc- 
casioned by the Death of Mr. Joseph Sharp, who died November 26th 
1803, in the 59th Year of his Age. By Thomas Langdon. Price 6d. 

The House of Mourning and the House of Feasting. A Sermon 
preached before the Hinxton Friendly Society, September 30th, 1804, 
being the Anniversary. By the Rev. James Plumptre. — 1s. 

A Plain and Practical Discourse, explanatory ofthe Communion 
Service of the Church of England. By Charles Plumptre, A. M. 
8vo. 

Christian Beneficence. The Anniversary Sermon at the Meeting of 
the Society for the Benefit of the Widows and Orphans of Deceased 
Clergymen, within the Diocese of Durham. Preached September - 
1804. By Charles Plumptre, M. A. 4to. 

Rev. James Wood’s New Dictionary of the Holy Bible, compiled 
from Calmet, Brown, &c. with many Plates and Maps, in 2 large vol. 
8vo. 18s boards. 

A full and complete Analysis of Dr. Paley’s Natural Theology ; or, 
Evidences of the Existence and Attributes of the Deity. Collected 
from the Appearances of Nature. By Jeremiah Joyce 3s. 

The Select Works of John Witherspoon, D.D. 2vol. 8vo. 8s. 

A System of Prayer; composed chiefly of Scriptural Expressions .- 
By the Rev. W. Smith, A. M. 

Sixteen Sermons, (abridged from the Works of the Right Reverend 
Father in God, William Beveridge, D. D. some time Lord Bishop of 
St. Asaph), preached in the Parish Church ef Hanwell, in Middlesex, 
in the Years 1800 and 1801; to which are added, Ten Original Dis- 
courses. By the Rev. G. H. Glasse, M. A. Rector of Hanwell, and 
Domestic Chaplain:to his Royal Highness the Duke of Cambridge. 
8vo. 7s. 6d. 


Sermons to a Country Congregation. By William Gilpin, A. M. 
Vol. 4. 78. boards. 
VOYAGES AND TRAVELS. 

An Account of a Voyage to establish a Colony at Port Philip, in 
Bass’s Strait, on the South Coast of New South Wales, in his Majesty’s 
Ship Calcutta, in the Years 1802, 3,4. By J. H. Tuckey, Esq. First 
Lieutenant of the Calcutta. In 1 vol. 8vo. Price 5s. in boards. 

Travels to the Westward of the Allegany Mountains, in the States of 
the Ohio, Kenty<ky, and Tennessee ; and return to Charleston, through 
the Upper Cardlinas. With a very correct whole Sheet Map of the States 
in the Centre, West and South of the"United States. Translated from 
the French of F. A. Michaux, M. D. Member of the Society of Nati 
ral History of Paris, &c. By B. Lambert. 7s. boards, 
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THE EDINBURGH REVIEW. 


A 

Abernethy, subjects treated of in his surgical observations, 168—te- 
marks on the nature of tumours, 169—classification of, 173—of dis- 
eases resembling syphilis, 174—of pancreatic sarcoma, 375. 

Absurdity of ascribing greater dignity to any ane mechanical profession 
than to another, 7. 

Adams, Mr. circumstances attending the publication of his letters on 
Silesia, 180—his character as an author, 181—what one of the chief 
objects of his tour, 182—account of the manufactures of Grunberg, 
183—anecdote of an English gentleman, 185—account of the semi- 
naries of education in Silesia, 187. 

drain, Pope, makes over Ireland in a present to Henry Il. 157. 

Advertisement, Irish, 157. 

A finity, elective, Berthollet’s account of the mode of action of, 142. 

Andalucia, account of the uncultivated wastes of, 129. 

Anecdotes of Danton, 85—of Talma the player, ib.-of Madame Ro- 
land, 86—of Bonaparte, ib.—of Mareschal de Richlieu, 337—of a 
general officer, 463. 

Aneurism, remarks on a case of, 178. 

Arbela, an instance of the advantages of the oblique order of battle, 
473. 

Architecture, state of, in China, 281. 

Army, regular, preferable to a militia in commercial and well-peopled 
countries, 13. 

Artizans, by the nature of their occupations, fitted to be soldiers, 10. 

Astronomy, history of, divided into two grand periods, 442—is indebt- 
ed to Kepler for its present state of improvement, 433. 

lustrians, causes of their late defeats, 459—their system of warfare 
compared with that of the French, 460. 
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B 

Baillie, Miss, her miscellaneous plays, 405—Story of Rayner, a tragedy, 
407—extracts from, 408—Countiry Inn, a comedy, 41 1—Constan- 
tine Paleologus, a tragedy, 412—Writer’s account of the object she 
had in view in this last. ib.—remarks on the characters in, 413—ex- 
tracts from, ib. 

Barbauld’s, Mrs. life, &c. of Samuel Riehardson, 23—character of her 
genius, ib.—her classification of novels and romances, ib.—remarks 
on the character of Pamela, 27—of Clarissa, 283—of Sir Charles 
Grandison, 31. 

Barrow’s travels in China, in what view to be considered, 259—obsta- 
cles towards forming a just estimate of the Chinese, 260—tendency 
of the present work to lessen the exaggerated opinions commonly en- 
tertained of their character, 26%—extracts from, with remarks, 264 
—general character of the work, 287. 

Battle, difference between the direct and oblique order of, explained, 
&ce. 472. 

Berners, Lord, some memoif8 of, 356—his translation of Froissart’s 
chronicles compared with that of Mr. Johnes, 357. 

Berthollet, important discoveries of, in chemistry, 141—his opinion of 
the ode of action of elective affinity conbidered, 142. 

Biscay, striking contrast between the appeatance of, and that of Old 
Castile, 130. 

Bonaparte, anecdotes of, 86. 

Bourgoin’s picture of modern Spain, 125—advantages enjoyed by the 
author, ib.—defects of the performance, 126—specimen of his ta- 


lents for description, 129—some mistakes of the author corrected, 
132—enrsory remarks, 133. 

British, causes of their bad success on the Contment, 461—their inat- 
tention to the cultivation of military science, ib. 


C 

Calmar, wars which grew out of the union of, ruinous to the fisheries 
of Denmark, &¢. 18. 

Canal, great, of Chita, account of, 281. 

Case of a man gored in the neck by acow, 176—remarks on, 177. 

Castillians.contrasted with the Biscayans, 130. 

Cavalry, British, excellence of, 461. 

Chitin, steel, experiments on the accuracy of, for the measurement of 
lines, 375. 

Character, military, of the different European nations—the French, 
453—the Austrians, 459—the British, 46). 

Children, management of, in Africa, 397. 

China, difficulties in the way of forming a just estimate of the character 
of the people of that country, 260—are much lets civilized than has 
been generally ‘supposed, 262-—-state of, in the 16th century, com- 
pared with that of Europe, 264—bad construction of their vessels, 
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and frequency of shipwrecks, 265—specimen of the arbitrary admi- 
nistration of their government, ib.—description of the couritry about 
the banks of the Pei-ho, 266—persona] economy of the people, 267 
—picture of Pekin, 268—ignorance of the Chinese mathematicians, 
269-——deseription of the empeyor’s palace, ib.—character of their style 
of gardening, 270—treatment of their women, 27 | —of their. feasts 
and entertainments, 272—frequeney of the punishment of flogging, 
ib.—their shocking inhumanity and cowardice, 273—propensity to 
cheating, 274—account of the accommodations of the officers of 
state, 275—superstitious ceremonies during an eclipse of the moon, 
ib.—puerile nature of their amusements, 276—of the Chinese lan- 
guage, ib.—ananner of arrangement of their dictionaries, 277—spe- 
eimen of their most admired poetical compositions, 279-——aceount of 
the great canal, 281—-state of medicine, 282—taxes and military 
establishment, 284—religious worship, ib.—agriculture, 285—-popt, 
lation, 286. 

Cibber, Colley, letters from, to Richardson, 37. 

Christmas dinner, Mr. Wilkes’s description of, 10. 

Clarissa, Richardson’s remarks on, 29. 

Clergy, two branches inte which the practical question of enforcing their 
residence seems to resolve itself, 301—propriety of, considered, 302. 

Commerce of Great Britain, in what light viewed by Mr. O’Connor, 
105. 

Corn, law giving a bounty on the exportation of, famous in the econo- 
mical history of Britain, 19i1—when virtually repealed, 192—earliest 


topies in praise of, 193-—-arguments still used in favour of its utility 
examined, ib.—some of the more palpable errors of the advoeates for 
the bounty pointed out, 200—general view of the operation of, 202 
Cortes, Spanish particulars respecting, 133. 
Cressy, description of the battle of, 357. 


D 

Dahomy, parelle] supposed between, and France, 226. 

Danion, anecdote of, 85—character of, 434. 

Dauphin, pretended, account of. 88. 

Degerando, on the origin of ideas, 318—question diseussed ‘on, one of 
the most important in the philosophy of mind, ib.—general view of 
the work, ib.—outline of the author’s refutation of the doctrine of 
innate ideas, 319—what the distinguishing feature of his system, 321 
—general observations, ib.--the author’s doctrine not, as pretended, 
original, 324. 

Denmark, inconsiderable amount of her fisheries at present, 18. 

Dictionaries, Chinese, arrangement of, 277—manner of consulting, 278, 

Disease, peculiar, to which some African vations are subject, 396. 

Dugommier, General, instructions given to, 458. 

Dutch, extent of their northern fisheries in early times, 18. 
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Eclipse of the moon, ridiculous shoes? of the Chinese on occasion 

encetinlinaeel of the Chinese, 267. 

Eratosthenes, his method of computing the circumference of the earth, 

Europe, state of, in the sixteenth century, compared with that of China, 
264. . 


Fever, general observations upon, 394. 

Fischer, M. his travels in Spain, 137—picture of the Volero, a Spa- 
nish dance, ib.—of the Puetro del Sol at Madrid, 138—remarkable 
peculiarities in his travels, 139—causes of, guessed at, 140. 

Fielding, Mr. Richardson's opinion of his works, 38. 

Fishery, extent ofthat of the Scandinavian nations in early times, 18— 
decline of, traced to the wars that followed the convention of Cal- 
mar, ib.—plan for extending that of England comsidered, ib. 

Fishing, description ofa new mode of, 402. 

Folard, Chevalier, his opinion of the oblique order of battle. 

French armies, discriminating feature of, 453—system of warfare adopt- 
ed by them in the late contest, 454—their want of discipline more 
apparent than real, 456—superior intelligence of their soldiers, 457. 

Froissart, Sir John, Mr. Johnes’s translation of the chronicles of, 347— 
account of the life of the author, 353—present translation compared 
with that of Lord Berners’s, 357 ‘ 

Funds, public, causes of the rise of, almost immediately after the bank 
restriction, 111. 

G 


Gardening, Chinese, character of the style of, 270. 

Generals, modern, remarks on those who have improved the art of war, 
474. 

Gottenburg, in Silesia, account of the manufactures of, 184. 

Grandison, Sir Charles, remarks on the character of, 31. 

Greeks, what their favourite weapon, 470—method of drawing up their 
troops, 471. 

Grunberg, in Silesia, account of the manufactures of, 183. 

Guillotine, singular anecdote respecting, 85. 

Gunpowder, changes introduced into the art of war by the invention of; 
470. 

H 


Helix nemoralis, &c. experiments on the respiration of, 366. 

Hervagault, Jean Marie, che pretended dauphin, account of, 88. 

Hidalgo, remarks on the term, 133. 

Hindostan, wide field of inquiry presented by, in every department of 
human knowledge, 288—obstacleg to the progress of Indian litera- 
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ture, 289—where the eatliest notices of India are to be found, 290— 
modern history of, at what period it ought to commence, 291. 
History, classical definition of, 291. 


I 

Jami, translation of a Persian ode of, 346. 

Jamieson, Professor, review of his system of mineralogy, why underta- 
ken with hesitation, 64—considerations which induced to it, ib.-—-what 
the chief recommendation of the work, 65—the author’s enthusiastic 
attachment to the Wernerian system, ib.—remarks on the title, 66— 
of the descriptions, 67—peculiarities in the nomenclature, 68. 

Invasion, French, remarks on the possibility of, &c. 465. 

Jnventors, original, in the art of war, 475. 

Job, the patriarch, supposed to have been a reviewer, 398. 

Jones, Sir William, Lord Teignmouth’s memoirs of the life, writings, and 
correspondence of, 329—to what the work is indebted for its chief at- 
traction, ib.—most remarkable features of his character, 330—abstract 
of his life, 332—remarks on his literary correspondence, 335. 

Irish, ancient; account of the convention of the states of, 155. 


K 
Kepler, discoveries of, form a new era in the history of astronomy, 442 
have been the principal cause of raising the science to its’ present 
state of improvement, 443—investigations that led to the discovery of 
the elliptic form of the planetary orbits, 445—completes a theory of 


the planet Mars, 446—discovers the proportion of the periodic times 
of the planets to their distances from the Sun, 449. 

Klopstock, Mrs. extract of a letter from, 39. 

Kotzebue, Augustus Von, wonderful celerity with which his travels were 
performed, and the account of them published, 78—striking feature 
in his works, 79—his account of Paris, to what objects restrieted, 81 
—specimen of his impiety, 83—and indelicacy, 84—what constitute 
the excellencies of his performance, ib. 


L 

Lacretelle’s history of the French revolution, 421—general remarks ou 
the work, 422—character of the Girondin party, 424—Robespiérre, 
Marat, &c. accused of aspiring to the dictatorship, 426—Marat’s apo- 
logy, 427—death of the King, 428—dictatorship offered to Danton, 
430—arrestment of Girondins, 432—character of Danton, 434—of 
Robespierre and Billaud de Varennes, 435—miserable state of Robes- 
pierre, ib.—account of his arrestment, 437. 

Ladies, French, indelicacy of, 85, 

Law of interference, Young's, his proof of the existence of, 97—~exam- 
ined, 98. 

Leaves of trees, experiments on the functions of, 92., 
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List, quarterly, of new publications, 242, 491. 
Literature, Asiatic, obstacles to the progress of, 289. 


M 

Madrid, picture of the Puerto del Sol at, 138. 

Marlborough, duke of, his character as a general, 474. 

Mars, theory of, completed by Kepler, 446—true motion of, discovered, 
449. 

Mathematicians, Chinese, ignorance of, 269. 

Maurice, Mr. his history of Hindostan, 288—obstacles to the progress of 
Asiatic literature, 289-—-want of materials for a complete history of 
Hindostan, ib.—whence the earliest notices of India are to be gather- 
ed, 290—at what period the author begins his history, 29!—his rea- 
sons for commencing the modern history of India at so remote a pe-. 
riod, ib.—era at which it ought to commence, 292—conjectures con-. 
cerning the origin of the Hindoo religion, ib.—character of Mahmud 
Gazni, 299—General estimate of the work, $00. 

Maurice, Prince, his military character, 474. 

Medicine, by whom generally practised in harbarous countries, 392. 

Medina, Sidonia, picture of the dutchy of, 150. 

Militia, of what description of men it should be composed, 11—less 
adapted to actual warfare than regular troops, 1 2—preferable in agri 
cultural and thinly peopled countries, 13—burden of, falls unequally 
upon the inhabitants, 14. 

Milton, description of his country residence, 337. 


Mudge’s account of the trigonometrical survey of England, 372—origin 
and progress of the operations, ib.—different instruments tried for mea- 
suring distances, 37 4—curious and unexpected conclusions drawn from 
the comparison of different determinations, 388—method of Eratos- 
thenes of determining the circumference of the earth, 391—Mr. Nor- 
wood’s, ib. 


N 
Norwood, Mr. his method of determining the circumference of the earth, 


391. 
Novels, distinguished into three classes, 23. 


O 

O’ Connor, Mr. his present state of Great Britain, 104. Prejudice of the 
author against his native country, ib. What the foundation of his rea 
sonings, 106. His arguments on the bank restriction examined, 107. 
Inquiry into his views of the funding system, 113. Of the restric- 
tions which Britain imposes on her trade, 120. Declamation on Irish 
affairs, 122. 

Ollam-Fodiah, reign of, the grand epoch of Irish political eminence, 
155. 

Order of battle of the Greeks, 471. OftheRomans,ib. Difference be- 
ween the direct and oblique order, pointed out, 472 
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Ormond, duke of, accused of being the cause of the troubles in Ireland 
in the reign of Charles I. 160. 


P 

Pamela, Richardson’s, account of the origin and progress of, 27. Obser- 
vations on the character of, ib. 

Pantano of Alicant, account of, 132. 

Paper-credit, Mr. O’Connor’s remarks on the British system of, consider- 
ed, 107. 

Parade, military, insignificance of extreme attention to the minutia of, 
463. 

Paris, attention bestowed on the improvement of the stage in, 84. Sin. 
gularity in the genteel society of, 86. 

Peasantry, numerous, the only sure and safe defence of a great nation 
according to some, 10. That theory controverted, ib. 

Pei-ho river, description of the country on the banks of, 266. 

Pekin, description of, 268. 

Plan of national improvement, &c. conjectures concerning the author, 1. 
Importance of the subject, 2. Author’s national character of Great 
Britain, 3. Invective against the poorlaws,4. Fundamental doctrine 
ofthe author, 5. - Considers the soil as the only respectable and secure 
source Of public revenue, 6. Absurdity of ascribing greater dignity 
to any one mechanical profession than to another, 7 

Planets, true form of their orbits discovered by Kepler, 449. Propor- 
tion of their periodic times to their distances from the sun, ib. 

Plowden, Mr. circumstances under which his Historical Review of Ire- 
land was undertaken, 153. Account of the ancient Irish legislature, 
155. Era of the commencement of the English history of Ireland, 
157. Conduct of the English Parliament at the Revolution. 162.— 
State of the Catholics during the prevalence of Primate Boultier’sin- 
fluence, 166. 

Poets, Italian, account of some of, 45. Of Lazzini, and Chiabrera, 47. 
Guido, 48. Celio Magno, 50. Filicaja, 52. Testi, 53. Bettinelli, 
&e. 55. 

Poor-laws, invective against, 4. 

Popery, gradual decline of the dread and detestation of, 165. 

Preface, postliminious, instance of, 152. 

Project of a national corporation tor carrying on the British fisheries, 20. 
Objected to, ib. 

Proprietors of the soil the natural defenders of the monarchy, 11. 

Poetical extracts—from various Italian authors, 47. From Milton, 337. 
From Jami, 346. From ‘The Sabbath,’ 438. 


R 
Rayner, a tragedy, story of, 406. Extracts from, 408. 
Razors, particujar set of, kept by a gentlemas for the use of his visitors; 


a 


‘ 
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Rectories, the most numerous class, &c. of English benefices, 307. 

Residence, of the Clergy, propriety of enforcing, examined, 302. Illus. 
trated by the case of proprietors of land, 303. Difference in the case 
of the landholder and clergyman, ib. Inquiry whether personal resj- 
dence be a condition on which ecclesiasitcal property is held, $04. 
Penalty for non-residence, ib. Inquiry into the conduct which itis po- 
litically expedient to pursue towards the order, 310. 

Reviewers, North British, peculiar advantages enjoyed by, 398. 

Richardson, Samuel, some account of, 25. Interesting extract froma 
letter of, ib. Circumstances which led to the publication of his Pa. 
mela, 27. His death and character,31. In what the great excellence 
of his novels consists, 43. 

Rods, glass, used for measuring distances, 37 4. 


s 

Sabbath, a poem, remarks on the subject of, 438. Extracts from, ib— 
General character of, 441. 

Sap in trees, how it contributes to the formation of wood, 92. 

Sarcoma, panereatic, remarks on cases of, 175. 

Sicard, Abbé, anecdote of a pupil of, 320. 

Silesia, account of the seminaries for education established in, 187. 

Syphilis, remarks on diseases resembling, 175. 

Slave-trade, anonymous defence of, on the grounds of humanity, justice, 
&c. 209—opinion of its injustice and inhumanity hitherto general, ib, 
—singular sort of evidence brought forward by the author, 210—rela- 
tions of Mr. Parke, mistated by him, 21 1—his account of the food, &e, 
of the negroes in the West-Indies, 216—their situation asserted to be 
much happier than in their own country, 221. 

Slavery, domestic, in Africa, difference between, and that of the West 
Indies, 230. 

Small, Dr. his account of the discoveries of Kepler, &c, 442—great uti- 
lity of the performance, 443. 

Song, by Sir William Jones, 339. 

Spain, some particulars respecting the ministry, &c. of, 133—adminis- 
tration of justice and revenues, 1$4—public debt, commerce, wool, &c, 
135—character and manners, literature, 136. 

Spallanzani, Lazarus, outlines of the life of, 362—of his merits as a phi- 
losopher, 363—account of his experiments on respiration, 365. 

Spaniards, character of, 131. 

Spear, the favourite weapon of the Greeks, 470. 

Society, genteel, of Paris, singularity in, 86. 

Soil, the only respectable and secure source of revenue, 6. 

Soldiers, French, individual excellence of, 457. 

Survey, trigonometrical, of England and Wales, account of, 372. 

Suvarow, his character as a General, 466. 

Sword, the weapon to which the Romans were principally attached; 
470. 
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System of war, French, compared with that of the Austrians, 460. 


= 

Talma, the French player, anecdote of, 85. 

Thomson, Dr. His military memoirs, &c. 468—sources from whence he 
has principally derived his information, 469—extracts from, ib.—cha- 
racter of the work, 476. 

Thornton’s Colonel, Sporting Tour, &c. $398—cause of the reviewers’ 
hostility to, $99—why called a sporting tour, 400—description of a 
new mode of fishing, 402—of a Highland dancingmaster, 403—spe- 
cimen of the information to be derived from the work, 403. 

Transactions of the Royal Irish Academy, mathematical papers in— 
Brinkley on the orbits in which bodies revolve, &c. $325—on deter- 
mining innumerable portions of a sphere, &e. 326—Murray on Dr. 
Halley’s series for the calculation of logarithms, 327—Brinkley’s 
examination of various solutions of Kepler’s problem, &e. ib.—his 
theorem for finding the surface of an oblique cylinder, &c. 329. 

Travelling, economical mode of, in Spain, 140. 

Trees, peculiarities attending their growth in different situations, 93. 

Troops levied from agricultural occupations the most expensive, 11}. 

Tumours, remarks on, 169—classification of, 173. 

Turenne, character of, 474. 


V 


Volero, picture of a Spanish dance so called, 137. 


Ww 

War \ess dangerous in commercial than in agricultural countries, 13— 
frequent changes in the mode of carrying it on, 452. 

—— remarks on the progress of the art of, 469. 

Winterbottom, Dr. his account of the present state of medicine amon 
the native Africans, 392—by whom practised among that people, ib. 
—classification of diseases, 393—observations on fever, 396—ma-. 
nagement of children, 397—contents, &c. of the Appendix, &c. ib. 

Wilkes, Mr. his original correspondence with his friends, 477—extracts 
from, 478—remarks on the character of the writer, 482—account of 
his interview with the Secretaries of State, 483—specimen of hit 
tour through Italy, 486. 


Y 


Yuen-min-yuen description of the palace, &c. of 269- 
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